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[Notr.—This Tenth Canto was translated in London several years ago, and left in 
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Canto was published instead of this. To atone for many letters of acknowledg- 
‘ment still due to his friends, the translator would here express his thanks. Some 
private persons he may not be permitted to name; but of that circle who have 
taken a genuine interest in his work, and to whom he feels especially indebted, he 
will venture to speak of Sir Frederick Pollock, himself a very successful translator 
of Dante; also, of Aubrey de Vere, of Mr. Gladstone, of Lord Vernon, of Mr. 
Hazelfoot, and Sir James Lacaita; and in Italy, Prof. Maggi, of Milan, and Mi- 
chelangelo Caetani, Duke of Sermoneta. He cannot forbear to add to these the be- 
luved name of Sister Clare Austin, who, in the stillness of her Priory, may never 

_ know of this mention.—T. W. P.] 


CANTO TENTH. 


WHEN we had crossed the threshold of the gate 
Which from the bad love sets the spirits free, 
Bad for it makes the crooked way seem straight, 
I heard it closed: had I turned round to see, 
What fit excuse had been for fault so great? 
We climbed up thro’ the cloven rock whose face 
Went in and out like waves that come and go: 
“Here must a little art direct our pace,” 
My Guide began, “in winding onward so 
As where the crag recedeth to find place.” 
This made our footsteps few and passage slow, 
And ere that needle’s eye we had passed through 
The waning moon had sunk again to rest; 
But when free forth we had an open view 
Up where no fissure mars the mountain’s breast, 
I wearied out, both doubtful of our path, 
We stopped upon the level of a ledge 
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Lonelier than roads through deserts. This plain hath 
From the steep hillside to its outer edge, 

That borders on void space, a breadth as wide 
As thrice the measure of a human frame : 

Right hand and left, far as mine eye descried, 
This cornice in its breadth appeared the same. 
*Thereon our feet along the mountain-side 
Had not advanced a step before I found 

Ascent impossible: it was a shelf 
Walled with white marble and so sculptured round 

That Polycrete, yea, nature’s very self, 
Had there been shamed. 


There lighted on the ground 

The Angel stood who brqught down the decree 
Of that dear peace which men had wept for long, 

And heaven from its old interdict\set free, 
So truly cut that it had seemed a wrong 

To think that sweet look but a silent stone. 
One would have sworn that it said “ Ave!” She 

Was also imaged there, the blessed one, 
Who to the Love Divine did turn the key. 

And in her act distinctly was revealed 
This word: “ Behold the handmaid of the Lord!” 

Plain as a figure that in wax is sealed. 
Let not thy mind one only place record,” 

Said my sweet Master, who upon that side 
Where men their heart have still was keeping me, 

Therefore I turned my visage and espied 
Behind the Mary, and beyond where He 

Was standing at whose word I turned mine eye, 
Another story carved upon the stone ; 

So I came near it, passing Virgil by, 
To where the figure might be plainly shown. 

In the same marble there was graved the car 
And oxen carrying the sacred ark, 

Whence men should of officiousness beware ! 
In front the people all, as I could mark, 

Ranged in seven choirs. While one sense told me Va, 
The other said Yes, I perceive they sing. 

And in like manner at the imaged flow 
Of curling incense did a discord spring 

Betwixt my sight and smell of yes and no. 
Before that blessed vessel, there, was seen 

The Psalmist dancing, humbled of his state, 
And more than king seemed less than king in mien. 

Over against him, gazing from the grate 
Of a proud palace, like a woman vext 

Looking disdainful, Michal’s figure shone. 
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I moved my place to mark what story next 
Gleamed behind Michal whitely from the stone. 


Here grav’n the lofty glory I admired 
Of that high Roman prince whose virtues meek 
To his great victory Gregory inspired ; 
Trajan, the emperor, of him I speak ; 
And a poor widow full of grief, all tears, 
Trembled beside him at his bridle’s head. 
The place looked trampled, thronged with cavaliers ; 
The golden eagles over him outspread 
Moved in the wind: and she amid the train, 
That wretched woman, looked as though she said, 
““My lord! revenge my grief—my sweet son slain !”’ 
He seemed as answering, “ My return abide.” 
“ My lord,” like one whose wrong brooks no delay, 
“Tf thou return not?” seemed as she replied. 
And he, “ The one succeeding to my throne 
Will do thee right.” “What profit unto thee 
His doing well, if thou forget thine own ?” 
Whereto in this form seemed as answering he: 
‘Now comfort thee! this duty I will end 
Ere I go hence. Pity doth plead with me 
To stay, and Justice wills that I attend.” 
He unto whom naught can be new or strange 
Made visible this language I have penned, 
Novel to us, because beyond our range. 
While on these figures with delight I pored, 
Which of such lowliness the story told, 
And for their Sculptor’s sake the more adored, 
_The Poet murmured in mine ear, “ Behold! 
This way a crowd seems creeping: they might guide 
Our footsteps to the cornices above.” 
Mine eyes, that had been wholly satisfied 
With those new things to look on which they love, 
At these words were not slow to turn aside. 


Reader, I would not have thee shrink dismayed 
From thy good purpose, hearing of the doom 

By which God wills our penance must be paid. 
Heed not its form: think on what is to come! 

At worst, consider, it could not endure 
Beyond the judgment. “ Master,” I began, 

“My sight so fails me that I am not sure 
What shapes are coming; they seem unlike man.” 

“ Their torments’ heaviness doth crush them down,” 
He answered me, “ that even to my sight 

Their shape at first was indistinctly shown. 
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But fix thy gaze, to disentangle quite 

What creatures come, under those loads of stone’ 
Now mayst thou mark the pangs of every wight.” 

O ye proud Christians ! weary, wo-begone ! 





Who with a mental vision most infirm 
Go confident with steps that go not on! 
Perceive ye not that man is but a worm, 
Born to produce the angelic butterfly 
That with no screening shall to Justice fleet ? 
For what should human spirit mount so high ? 
Ye are as wingéd creatures, incomplete, 
Even as the worm is, not formed perfectly. 
As in the bracket’s place one often sees 
Figures by which the ceiling is sustained, 
Crouching, with bosom doubled to the knees, 
Whence unfeigned pity for a posture feigned 
Moves the beholder’s mind, so bending, these 
Figures appeared as I perused them o’er. 
They came, in truth, contracted more and less 
According to the burden each one bore: 
And he whose face most patience did express 
Seemed to say, weeping : “I can bear no more!” 





SOME SPECIMEN EDUCATORS. 


WHILE sojourning in England I 
had occasion to be brought into 
personal contact, in some instan- 
ces into intimate relations, with 
statesmen and clergymen deeply 
interested in the subject of edu- 
cation—primary, secondary, and 
university education. Among 
these were Monsignor Capel, the 
Right Hon. Robert Lowe, Arch- 
deacon Denison, Mr. Fawcett, 
M.P., Mr. Forster, M.P.,° and 
Mr. George Potter, member of 
the School Board of London, 
who is not yet an M.P., but 
who has very faithfully and per- 
sistently tried to be one. The 
reader will see that this list com- 
prises a representative Catholic, a 
secularist, a High-Church Angli- 


can, a nondescript, and two Non- 
conformists, one of whom was in 
favor of religious instruction, while 
the other had a somewhat strong 
leaning toward secularism. Dur- 
ing the period to which I refer the 
whole controversy concerning the 
reconstruction of the system of 
primary education in England was 
fought out, and_the present plan 
was incorporated in the legislation 
of the kingdom. The instigators 
of the agitation which led to this 
end were the Nonconformists—that 
is, the various Protestant sects out- 
side of the Established Church— 
and the secularists. The first 
wished that the primary education 
of the children should be taken 
out of the hands of the clergy of 
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the Establishment, and that they 
should receive what is sometimes 
called “ undenominational educa- 
tion” and sometimes “ evangelical 
instruction ’”’; the latter desired 
that primary as well as secondary 
and university education should 
be wholly secular. So strong, how- 
ever, was the foothold which the 
Established Church had acquired 
in the educational field, especially 
in the rural districts, that for a 
while the Nonconformists and secu- 
larists joined their forces and 
made common cause against the 
Establishment. The basis of this 
agreement was one that will ever 
remain as an indelible stigma up- 
on the Nonconformists; for so anx- 
ious were they that the chil- 
dren of the kingdom should not 
receive such religious instruction 
as the Church of England would 
give them that they were willing 
and anxious they should receive 
no religious instruction at all. As 
it was once forcibly said by a 
spectator of the contest, “ Rather 
than a child should be taught 
about God as the Established 
“ Church understands him, they pre- 
fer he should not be taught about 
him at all; rather than a child 
should read the Bible under the 
direction and with the explana- 
tions of a teacher belonging to the 
Establishment, they prefer that he 
should not read the Bible at all.” 
This surrender of the Nonconform- 
ists to the secularists would have 
been complete had it not been for 
the bold and manly stand taken by 
Mr. Forster, who, although a Non- 
conformist, is a Christian, and who, 
despite the fervid denunciations of 
nearly all the Baptist, Methodist, 
Presbyterian, Congregational, Uni- 
tarian, Wesleyan, Quaker, and 
other sectarian preachers and pa- 
pers in the country, insisted on 
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incorporating into the new edu- 
cation act provisions which make 
it at least possible that even in the 
board schools the children may 
learn something about God, and 
which enable the denominational 
schools to continue their existence 
and their work under not wholly 
unfavorable conditions. During 
the struggle the position of the 
Catholics in England was a some- 
what peculiar and difficult one. 
The denominational schools of the 
Establishment were anti-Catholic 
in the sense that they taught Pro- 
testantism; the proposed secular 
schools were anti-Catholic in the 
sense that they would be whol- 
ly godless. The whole system of 
“ conscience-clauses ”” — separate 
hours or half-hours when the name 
of God might be mentioned, and 
other hours when his very exist- 
ence must be ignored—was abhor- 
rent to the Catholic mind. But 
any form of Christian education is 
better than atheism and _ secular- 
ism, and the Catholics, in and out 
of Parliament, supported the mea- 
sures which tended most to the re- 
tention and extension of religious 
education in the primary schools. 
Under the new law they have a 
tolerably fair field. The principle 
of payment by results is recogniz- 
ed. The Catholic schools, like the 
others, are visited by government 
inspectors, and, in proportion to the 
number of their scholars and their 
proficiency in the studies fixed by 
the law, they receive their share of 
the money voted for educational 
purposes by Parliament. It is sat- 
isfactory to know that the inspec- 
tors, who are often by no means 
prejudiced in favor of these schools, 
give good accounts of their effi- 
ciency and management. 

Mgr. Capel has devoted a large 
share of his life to the promotion 
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of Catholic education in England. 
It was his incessant and engrossing 
labors in the training-school at 
Hammersmith many years ago 
that broke down his health and 
caused him to be sent away to Pau 
todie. He agreeably disappointed 
every one by living. He not only 
recovered his former health, but 
acquired a robust vigor which en- 
abled him to undertake and carry 
out extraordinary labors. It isnow 
reported that the scheme for the 
establishment of a great Catholic 
university in London, of which he 
was the originator and which was 
very near his heart, has not been 
successful. Its miscarriage—if it 
has miscarried—could not have 
been due to any lack of zeal on 
Mgr. Capel’s part. It is now 
almost exactly five years since he 
first unfolded to me his plans con- 
cerning this great work. How 
vividly the recollection of our con- 
versations concerning it come back 
tome! Mgr. Capel lived at this 
time in the house which had been 
purchased for him in Wright’s 
Lane, Kensington. It had former- 
ly belonged to, or had been occu- 
pied by, Mr. Sothern, the actor; 
and the rooms which not long be- 
fore had rung with the boisterous 
merriment of Lord Dundreary and 
his comrades now echoed with very 
different sounds. Not that there 
was any lack of mirth and good 
company. On the contrary, Mgr. 
Capel’s house was one of the most 
pleasant in all London. At the re- 
pasts which, by reason of the early 
hour at which they were given, he 
called “luncheons,” but which in 
fact were his dinners, one was quite 
certain to find some of the most 
brilliant and distinguished people. 
His private means were sufficient 
to enable him to maintain an es- 
tablishment which was worthy of 
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his rank without being at all osten- 
tatious. The house is spacious; 
what was the billiard-room has 
been converted into an exquisite 
little chapel ; the general reception- 
room, the dining-room, and the 
library and working-room all have 
windows looking out upon a beauti- 
ful miniature park, about an acre 
in extent, belonging to the house. 
The house is full of fine paintings, 
and the library is exceptionally rich 
in works of value and rarity. I re- 
member with a certain sense of 
mixed mortification and amusement 
an incident which occurred at one 
of the “luncheons.” I had obtain- 
ed permission to present two 
Americans, both of them journalists, 
and one of them a very widely 
known and highly esteemed editor. 
All went well during the dinner; 
and when the coffee came monsig- 
nor arose and took from a cabinet 
a box of cigars, which he placed 
upon thetable. “ I donot smoke,” 
said he, “ and I can say nothing as 
to the merits of these cigars from 
personal knowledge. But they 
were brought to me by Sefior ) 
of Cuba, and he said I might offer 
them without fear to my friends. 
Pray try them.” The cigars were 
most excellent. They were of a 
peculiarly rare and costly brand, 
and their fragrance soon filled the 
room with delicious perfume. But 
what was my horror when, as we 
were about to rise from the table, 
one of my American friends drew 
from his pocket an immense but 
empty cigar-case, and reached out 
his large hand forthe box. ‘ Mon- 
signor,” said he, “these are the 
best cigars I have ever smoked ; 
with your leave I'll take some of 
*em home to America to show my 
friends and to keep as mementoes 
of my visit to Mgr. Capel.” With 
these words he filled his capacious 
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case, while monsignor, after casting 
a comical glance at me, assisted 
him in his task, and urged him, 
when the case was filled, to stuff 
one or two more into his pocket— 
an invitation that was not disre- 
garded. 

This was all comical enough, al- 
though extremely mortifying to me. 
But the work in Mgr. Capel’s house 
was anything but comical. Some 
of it was most serious. I remem- 
ber the morning when he told me 
that he thought he should have to 
give his house a new name, and 
call it “The Convert’s Home.” 
For many years past there has pro- 
bably not been a week—certainly 
not amonth—in which one or more 
clergymen of the Established Church 
have not become Catholics. In the 
rare cases where these converts 
were widowers, or men who had 
never married, their path was open 
before them. They could enter as 
novices one of the religious or- 
ders, or otherwise prepare them- 
selves for admission to the priest- 
hood. But the majority of them 
were married men; and their con- 
version not only compelled them to 
resign the comfortable livings which 
they enjoyed as ministers of the 
Establishment, but barred them out 
from almost every occupation save 
that of teaching in Catholic schools 
or as private tutors in Catholic 
families. Many of these cases 
were attended with peculiarly dis- 
tressing surroundings; and Mgr. 
Capel has a tender heart. In his 
house many a convert whose con- 
version had cost him all he pos- 
sessed on earth found at least a 
temporary home. Here were Ox- 
ford men, Cambridge men, splen- 
didly educated, quite capable of 
teaching, and having nothing to do. 
The idea of founding in London 
the nucleus of what in time should 
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become a great Catholic universi- 
ty had long been cherished by 
Mgr. Capel, and his constant asso- 
ciation with these men urged him 
on to what may have been precipi- 
tate action. But his plans seemed 
to be feasible, and even wise. The 
university was to begin with one 
modest college, and this was to be 
planted upon grounds adjacent to 
other properties which were held 
on such terms that as the leases of 
the individual owners fell in the fee 
simple of the property could be ac- 
quired by the university corpora- 
tion, and room for additional col- 
leges thus acquired. I am by no 
means satisfied that the idea was 
not a thoroughly sound and practi- 
calone. It may yet be carried out; 
and if it is London will have much 
for which to thank Mgr. Capel. 
But he intended to move slowly. 
As I turn over the papers relat- 
ing to this matter which I have 
preserved, the whole memory of its 
history is, revived. On the gth of 
May, 1874, Archbishop Manning 
issued a circular letter in his’ own 
name and in that of the bishops of 
England, giving the -result of their 
deliberations upon this subject. It 
set forth that the Fourth Provin- 
cial Council of Westminster had 
already made known “that the 
growth of the middle and upper 
classes of our laity, and the open- 
ing of the career of professional 
and public service, render it neces- 
sary to lay at least the foundation 
of a system of higher studies”; 
and it added that “the develop- 
ment of such a system will, they 
trust, under God, be gradually 
made hereafter as the growing 
needs of our Catholic laity de- 
mand.” The Pope had not merely 
encouraged but had directed the 
bishops to begin the work, and 
had assured them that the powers 
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necessary for its guidance and ac- 
complishment would be granted. 
They therefore formed an Academi- 
cal Senate, composed of clergy and 
laity selected from the whole of 
England. ‘The senate was com- 
posed of seventeen ecclesiastics 
and thirty-six laymen. Among the 
former were Mgr. Capel, the pres- 
ident-general of the Benedictines, 
the provincials of the Jesuits and 
Dominicans, the provincial of the 
Order of Charity, and the presi- 
dents of the Catholic colleges at 
Ushaw, Ware, Oscott, Prior Park, 
and Stonyhurst. The lay mem- 
bers of the senate were a brilliant 
company—the Duke of Norfolk 
leading the list, and the names of 
Bute, Denbigh, Stourton, Petre, 
Arundell, Clifford, Howard, Gerard, 
Bowyer, and De Trafford following, 
while untitled but eminent and dis- 
tinguished men made up the tale. 
There were representatives of the 
army, the navy, the law, medicine, 
and the sciences. I find among 
my papers a manuscript copy of the 
“Propositions to be submitted to 
the senate of the College for High- 
er Studies, convoked May 21, 1874, 
at the Archbishop’s House, West- 
minster.” Mgr. Capel gave it me 
some days before the senate met. 
It is prefaced by a pen-and-ink 
sketch of the first building for the 
college, and of the little chapel 
that was to be attached toit. The 
following extracts show the scope 
of the propositions : 


The object of this foundation being to 
complete the education of our Catholic 
young men and to fit them for certain 
professions, it is proposed— 

1. That the usual age of admission 
shall be seventeen, and that the college 
course shall extend over a period of four 
years. 

2. That an entrance examination shall 
be passed by every student prior to his 
admission. (Candidates for admission 
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may live or read with a private tutor, 
but will not be regarded as students of 
the college till they have passed the en- 
trance examination.) 

3. That the teaching staff shall be of 
such nature, and the curriculum of studies 
so ordered, as to allow of young men be- 
ing efficiently prepared for the law, army, 
and civil service. 

I. Studies —While giving special care 
and attention to science and mathema- 
tics, yet the study of literature will hold 
the prominent place. 

It is proposed to establish at once the 
following chairs : 

1. Religious knowledge: (a) of popu- 
lar dogmatic theology ; (4) of natural 
theology; (c) of Scripture and church his- 
tory. 

2. Philosophy. 

3. Literature: (2) Greek, (4) Latin, (c) 
English, (¢) French, (e) German. 

4. History: (a) ancient, (4) modern, 
and geography. 

5. Philosophy of History. 

6. Law: (a) Roman, (4) constitutional 
history. 

7. Mathematics. 

8. Science: (a) geology, (4) astrono- 
my, (c) chemistry, (¢@) natural philoso- 
phy. 

g. Fine Arts. 

Il. The Teaching Staff.—It is propos- 
ed to have— 

1. Professors who will give courses of 
lectures. 

2. Tutors on whom will devolve the 
daily teaching. 

3. Private tuors to give individual 
care to those who are backward or who 
are preparing for special examinations. 

Discipline.—As the candidates must 
produce certificates of good conduct both 
from their former masters and from their 
parish priests, and will already have re- 
ceived steady religious training, it may 
be confidently expected that by regularity 
in receiving the sacraments and by the 
practice of religious exercises they will 
grow up worthy Catholics, Yet, in or- 
der to give every reasonable assistance 
in a matter of such grave importance, it 


is proposed— 
1. That the houses of residence 
shall as much as possible be small 


homes, with not more than twelve stu- 
dents in each, and that a resident tutor, 
clerical or lay, shall be at the head of 
every house. 

2. That all freshmen shall spend the 
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first two years of their course in one of 
these houses of residence ; that after the 
expiration of that time they may, if their 
conduct has been satisfactory. go to one 
of the lodging-houses approved by the 
college authorities. 

. 

3. That during college terms no stu- 
dent shall be permitted to go to theatres, 
concerts, balls, etc., which involve ab- 
sence from the houses of residence dur- 
ing the evening. 


The property adjacent to Mgr. 
Capel’s own residence in Kensing- 
ton, which was designed for the 
nucleus of the new university, was 
purchased, and the only building 
upon it was converted into an edi- 
fice which, without being imposing 
in appearance, was spacious enough 
and convenient enough for the be- 
ginning of the work. 

The announcement of the inten- 
tion to begin in the metropolis the 
work of building up a great Catho- 
lic university excited at first the 
ridicule and then the denunciation 
of a certain portion of the non-Ca- 
tholic and Protestant press. Ere 
long the columns of the Z7mes were 
freighted with letters respecting 
_ the proposed institution, some of 

which were written by men promi- 
‘nent in non-Catholic scientific 
and Protestant theological circles. 
These writers asked how it would 


be possible for an institution found- 


ed by the direct authority of the 
Pope acting through his servants, 
the bishops of England, and bound 
by “all the limitations of the Syl- 
labus” and of “the cast-iron dog- 
matism ” of Roman Catholic theo- 
logy, to keep abreast with the science 
of the day as taught in Oxford and 
Cambridge, or in the other non- 
Catholic institutions of England 
and the Continent? The replies 
made by Mgr. Capel and by some 
of the professors of the new college 
were promptand bold. St. George 
Mivart, in his letter to the Zimes 
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upon this subject, remarked that 
he would never condescend to keep 
any post in which he was not able 
to teach all the scientific truth he 
knew. “ My lectures,” he added, 
“will be absolutely the same in 
Kensington as if I gave them in 
Gower Street, but in no institution 
would they be made the vehicle of 
insinuating a realistic or idealistic 
philosophy which I do not accept 
and which would be foreign to my 
subject. I am aware of no theolo- 
gical problem which I am not pre- 
pared to represent, when occasion 
requires, with all the just impartial- 
ity in my power. My personal 
knowledge of the authorities of the 
new institution causes me to smile 
at the idea that any such scientific 
suppression or mutilation as the 
article in the Zimes suggests could 
be required of me.” In due time 
the staff of the college was filled up, 
and the institution was opened by 
a solemn religious service, in which 
Cardinal Manning bore a conspicu- 
ous part. When I last visited it, it 
was in what I took to be the full 
tide of success, and I well remem- 
ber the enthusiasm with which Mgr. 
Capel pointed out to me the suc- 
cessive steps through which, as he 
believed, the college would come 
to be a great university. There 
are vague newspaper reports at 
present to the effect that the new 
college has not prospered, and that 
its affairs are in financial disorder. 
Of the truth of these reports I know 
nothing; but of the hard efforts for 
its success on the part of Mgr. Ca- 
pel, and of his full belief in the ne- 
cessity and final success of the uni- 
versity, I know much. And he 
certainly had been able to convince 
the archbishop and the suffragans 
that it was incumbent upon them 
to aid in the work. Pius IX. sent 
a special brief authorizing the work 
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and commending it to the prayers 
and the aid of the hierarchy, the 
priests, and the people. 

Let me now turn to my typical 
man of the High Anglican school— 
high, very high, but anything but 
dry—the Very Rev. Archdeacon 
Denison. I have never been quite 
able to make up my mind why Mr. 
Denison had not long ago become 
a Roman Catholic priest. Perhaps 
he was influenced by family ties ; 
perhaps by pride of place, for in 
East Brent, his parish, he rules 
with an autocratic and undisputed 
sway. Perhaps it is because he is 
more fond of ruling than of obey- 
ing that he has not submitted to 
the authority of the church whose 
credo is his own, even, I ‘think, so 
far as to the official infallibility of 
the pope and the immaculate con- 
ception of the Blessed Virgin. I 
am, however, not wholly satisfied 
of this. It is quite certain that 
there is not a Catholic bishop in 
the world who would endure for a 
single day the insolent insubordi- 
nation with which Archdeacon 
Denison habitually and ostenta- 
tiously treats the authorities of his 
church. I ventured to remark to 
him one day when visiting him at 
East Brent that probably if he 


could be pope he would become a ~ 


Catholic. The suggestion did not 
displease him. I have rarely met 
a man who was so confident of his 
own personal infallibility, and so 
well assured of his entire capability 
of managing any and every thing. 
It is scarcely doubtful whether, 
like Lord John Russell, he would 
hesitate to take command of the 
English fleet in the British Chan- 
nel at twenty-four hours’ notice. 
But the utter scorn and contempt 
with which he regards his own bi- 
shops, and the coolness wherewith 
« he defigs their injunctions and ridi- 
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cules their half-hearted and double- 
faced opinions, is almost amusing. 
It was pleasant to visit him at his 
delightful home in East Brent, 
wherg, as I have said, he ruled as 


temporal and spiritual autocrat, 
and where all feared and many 
loved and revered him. ‘“ What 


are the duties of an archdeacon ?” 
some one asked of Dean Swift. 
“ To discharge archdiaconical func- 
tions,” replied the dean. But 
Archdeacon Denison has for many 
years given proof that archdiaconi- 
cal functions in his case were some- 
thing more than a merename. He 
attends to everything in his parish ; 
and just as a certain doorkeeper in 
the House of Representatives once 
wrote to his friends at home that 
he was “a biger man than old 
Grant,” so does Archdeacon Den- 
ison believe himself, in his own 
parish at least, to be a “ biger 
man” than the amiable but weak 
old gentleman who is called the 
Archbishopof Canterbury. A very 
good idea of the man will be given 
by the following extracts from a 
letter which he wrote me more 
than three years ago, in response 
to a note in which I had called his 
attention to the curious speech of 
President Grant at Des Moines, 
and to certain other phases of the 
educational question in the United 
States : 


“T have during the last thirty years 
written, published, and spoken so much 
upon the ‘education’ question that I 
find it hard to know where to end. But 
I may say in sum that my judgment 
upon all the substance of the question 
being the same now as it was thirty years 
ago, and with what I first made public 
in a letter to Mr. Gladstone in 1847, 1 
have lived to see every one of my antici- 
pations verified. The year 1870 added to 
my anticipations what, certainly, I had 
not predicted, but what is the natural 
and necessary outcome of the educa- 
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tional policy of the last forty years. It 
added the absolutely irre/igious element 
in the school-board school, and the 
quasi-religious but really irreligious 
element in the denominational school 
under a time-table conscience clause. 

“From the moment when the will be- 
came law, and especially when I saw it 
not only accepted but welcomed by 
bishops and clergy, I finally lost all 
trust in the position of the Establishment, 
and was compelled to believe that it did 
not only not assist, but it damaged, the 
reception of the truth of God as reveal- 
ed by the church. The nineteenth cen- 
tury is weary of Christ’s religion, and of 
the church as his instrument in promot- 
ing it, and proposes to make men good— 
that is, followers and servants of God—by 
cultivating their intellect at the, expense 
of their faith in the revealed Word. 
Out of this proposal has come all the 
miserable folly which is talked about 
‘education’ in England, and which is 
at the bottom of the proposals which 
your letter specifies as laid before the 
authorities of the United States. Citi- 
zens do not agree about religion ; there- 
fore let us put it aside in our schemes 
for human improvement, and, rather than 
not have children of all religions and of 
none in the same school, let us say we 
will have no Bible, no prayers, nothing 
in the shape of ‘ religion’ in the school. 
If the children are minded to go to the 
devil, their own way each, then let us 
not so much as think of interposing any- 
thing in the shape of a religious obliga- 
tion and a religious hope. 

“This has become the normal course 
of things in England. It seems to be 
about to become the normal course of 
things in the United States. 

“The devil has broken loose, and is 
frightening one man, and cajoling an- 
other with smoothing his way among so- 
called Christian people. 

‘* The ‘ National Society for the Educa- 
tion of the Poor in the Principles of the 
Established Church’ supplies a memor- 
able example of what never fails to come 
out of a faithless policy. It was found- 
ed to promote ‘ religious education.’ It 
has fallen down to contending for ‘ re- 
ligious teaching.’ What it means by 
‘religious teaching’ is not at all ‘ reli- 
gious education,’ but teaching upon re- 
ligion—#.e., the hour, so-called, reli- 
gious lesson in a school enjoying a gov- 
ernment grant. From nine to ten the 
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name of God may be named in the 
school ; all the rest of the day it may not. 
This is Christian England in the nine- 
teenth century. Children are to be 
taught to serve God by being forbidden 
to name the name of God ; for an hour 
there is a ‘religious’ lesson, and so there 
is a grammar or an arithmetic, or a geo- 
graphy, or a music, or a dancing lesson; 
and this is what is nicknamed ‘ reli- 
gious teaching.’ Observe, no man dares 
to call it ‘ religious education.’ The day 
of this is gone by, and I have no belief 
that a people who have sinned in this 
matter as this people has are ever going 
to find a ‘place of repentance,’ how- 
ever they may seek it carefully and 
with tears. Just now there is a move- 
ment on foot to get Parliament to re- 
lieve those who support, not schools of 
religious education, but semi-religious 
schools, in which there is a religious 
lesson evety day, from being burdened 
also with paying rates for the openly- 
proclaimed irreligious schools — the 
school-board schools. What has set 
this movement a-going ? Not love for 
principles, but love for money. Itisa 
small matter nowadays to sell your 
principles, but when you have done it 
you-want your money, the price of your 
principles, for yourself; and so thou- 
sands who swallowed greedily the 1870 
act because they liked the money find 
it very hard to digest, because what 
money it gives with the one hand it 
robs with the other.” 


In one of his conversations with 
me Archdeacon Denison laid great 
stress on the fallacy of the assump- 
tion that the denominational schools 
were inferior in teaching quality to 
the board schools. He believed 
the fact to be the reverse of this, 
and in illustration of his position 
proceeded to quote some statistics 
from a return just presented to 
Parliament, and which would be 
embodied in the then forthcoming 
blue-book, relating to the year 
ending August 31, 1873. He found 
that in the Church of England Na- 
tional schools there were 1,451,666 
children taught; in the British, 
Wesleyan, Presbyterian, and other 
sectarian schools, 435,426; in the” 
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Catholic schools, 125,697; and in 
the board schools, 111,286. The 
percentage of average attendance 
upon the total number of scholars 
was as follows: church schools, 
70.1 per cent. ; British schools, 70.5; 
Catholic schools, 70.6; and board 
schools, 62.8. The numbers pre- 
sented for examination were: 
from church schools, 35.2 per cent. ; 
British and other schools, 38.9; 
Catholic schools, 33.3; and board 
schools, 26.8. He found that the 
percentage of those who passed 
completely in the different stand- 
ards, of those presented for exam- 
ination, was: in the church schools, 
60.1; British, etc., schools, 61.04; 
Catholic schools, 61.27 ; and board 
schools, 57-28. The amount of 
grants paid for examinations alone 
in which each child who passed 
could earn 12s. if properly taught, 
showed that the average paid to 
church schools was 4s. 113d. ; 
British schools, 5s. 634d. ; Catholic 
schools, 4s. 7%d.; and board 
schools, only 3s. 834d. The same 
averages, taken not upon the total 
number of scholars in the schools, 
but upon the numbers presented 
for examination, showed the follow- 
ing result : church schools, gs. 11. ; 
British, etc., schools, ros. 134d. ; 
Catholic schools, 9s. 103d. ; and 
board schools, 8s. 43,¢. Then, tak- 
ing the results both upon examina- 
tions and attendance, he found that 
the general average of the church 
schools was 12s. 2%d. ; British and 
Wesleyan schools, 12s. 8¢.; Catho- 
lic schools, 11s. 11%4d.; and board 
schools, 9s. 11d. These figures 
showed that, both with regard to 
management and education, there 
was a decided inferiority in every 
case on the part of the board 
schools. 

Taking next the payments under 
the twenty-fifth clause, he found 
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that while in the case of the church 
schools the payment amounted to 
Yd. per head, in British and Wes- 
leyan schools to 4d. per head, and 
in Catholic schools to %d. per 
head, *there was paid for 54,000 
children attending board schools 
£57,000, or at the rate of £1 os. 
gd. per head. “But,” added he, 
‘you cannot get the people to look 
at these figures or to understand 
them. The utter unfaithfulness. of 
our bishops to their duty has led 
to deplorable apathy and careless- 
ness on the part of the clergy and 
the laity. The latter would be all 
right if they had the proper lead- 
ers. But when they see their own 
clergymen going in for these god- 
less board schools they lose heart 
and let the thing go by default.” 
My conversations with Mr. Lowe 
upon the education question were 
frequent. His great hobby was not 
merely the secularization of educa- 
tion, but its technicalization—if I 
may coin that word. A thorough 
classical scholar himself, taking as 
much delight in Homer, Cicero, 
Sallust, Horace, Virgil, and the 
rest of them as Mr. Gladstone or 
the late Earl Derby did, Mr. Lowe 
was continually declaring that the 
study of classical and scholastic 
literature did far more harm than 
good, and that the model grammar- 
school, college, and university would 
be one from which these useless 
studies should be excluded, and 
the whole energies of the pupil be 
directed toward the attainment of 
“practical knowledge ”’—such know- 
ledge, for instance, as would en- 
able him to distinguish between “a 
fissure-vein ” and “a pocket” in a 
gold-mine, or to determine wheth- 
er an uncultivated region would be 
susceptible of profitable farming. 
If man lived by bread alone, such 
instruction might be sufficient for 
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all his wants; but it scarcely suf- 
fices for the gratification of the as- 
pirations of man as he is. 
Lowe in conversation is sometimes 
extremely pleasing, and again has 
the faculty of rendering himself 
quite as disagreeable. In _ the 
House of Commons his matter is 
much better than his manner, and 
he is liable to be disconcerted at 
trifling mishaps, and to break down 
in the middle of an argument, as 
he did on a recent occasion when 
assailing the government for its 
mismanagement of the Zulu war. 
Mr. Lowe is a very forcible writer ; 
and when he is in the humor for it 
his conversation is richly worth the 
attention of every one. His per- 
sonal appearance is not at all fasci- 
nating; but that he possesses very 
exceptional ability as an observer 
and-a thinker cannot be doubted. 
From a Catholic point of view he 
is altogether wrong on the educa- 
tion question. He was the son of 
a clergyman of the Establishment, 
and was of course brought up in 
the Protestant religion. But I have 
reason to believe that he has long 
since parted with what faith he 
had, and that he is now a thorough 
rationalist. 

Mr. Lowe’scareer in Australia was 
an eventful one, and his political 
vagaries have been neither few nor 
far between. But he has been stead- 
fast to one purpose. There should 
be no Catholic university education 
in Ireland if he could help it; and 
although he has never stooped to 
such means as those employed by 
the more rabid Protestants to de- 
feat every measure looking to that 
end, he has often proved to be the 
most efficient and powerful auxil- 
iary of the zealous non-Catholics in 
the House. I once asked him why 
he was so set upon depriving Ca- 
tholics of what seemed to be their 


Mr.., 
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natural rights in this matter, re- 
marking that I felt sure he cared 
little or nothing for the merely 
theological or dogmatic side of the 
question. “Well,” replied Mr. 
Lowe, “if I had my way I should 
completely secularize all our uni- 
vtrsities, and give the control of 
the primary and secondary schools 
wholly to the state. Not that I 
care a penny what religious opin- 
ions a man may hold; but the ele- 
ment of religion introduced into 
education makes it to a certain ex- 
tent sentimental, and to that ex- 
tent robs it of the thoroughly prac- 
tical character which it should 
possess. This is a hard worid, and 
it will be as much as all of us can 
do to make a good living in it, and 
to get the best possible results out 
of it, by giving all the energies 
of our minds and bodies to the 
practical and letting the sentimen- 
tal alone. The Catholic religion is 
of all others the most sentimental, 
and is the best calculated to induce 
men to put up with mundane evils 
and refrain from attempts at the 
improvement of the material world, 
in the belief that they will lead 
soft and easy lives in another ex- 
istence, ‘That is the principal rea- 
son why I always oppose the ex- 
tension of Catholic education, al- 
though there are others.” 

Mr. Fawcett, the blind member 
of Parliament, is like Mr. Lowe in 
his animosity to Catholic educa- 
tion, and is in favor of secularizing 
education, with certain limitations. 
Mr. George Potter is one of the 
ex-working-men who are anxious 
to represent the real working-men 
in Parliament, but whose merits 
are not appreciated by their wished- 
for constituents. As editor of the 
so-called workman’s newspaper, 


the Beehive, and as member of the 
London School Board, Mr. Potter 
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has done all in his power to lead 
public opinion to accept the belief 
that while religious instruction in 
itself is a good thing, it should be 
kept wholly separate from secular 
instruction, unless, indeed, a little 
Bible-reading without note or com- 
ment might perhaps be permitted. 
Mr. Potter is a good Presbyterian 
on Sundays, but almost, if not 
quite, a secularist on week-days. 
But the man who, outside the 
ranks of the Catholics in England, 
has devoted most attention to the 
subject of primary education, and 
accomplished most to place it upon 
a footing which, without being al- 
together satisfactory, is so much 
better than either the system before 
in force or that which the united 
Dissenters and secularists sought 
to substitute for it that in compari- 
son it appears almost faultless, is 
the Right Hon. William Edward 
Forster, who entered Parliament 
as member for Bradford in 1861, 
and who has ever since retained 
his seat. To his admirable tact, 
ability, and adherence to principle 
is chiefly due the passage of the 
education bills of 1870 and of 
1876, and the failure of all the sub- 
sequent attempts that have been 
made in Parliament to obliterate 
the provisions of those measures 
which secure to all denominational 
schools that keep up to the requir- 
ed standard their due share of the 
money voted for educational pur- 
poses. Mr. Forster, by his course 
on this question, for a while incur- 
red the bitter enmity and opposi- 
tion of his Nonconformist associates 
and friends and of the secularist 
party. But, as he said to me one 
day, he never doubted that the 
ordinary sense of common justice 
and fair play in the breasts of the 


English people would bear him. 


safely through the struggle. Under 
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the education law which he suc- 
ceeded in passing, Roman Catholic 
schools, the schools of the Estab- 
lishment, and the schools of the 
various dissenting sects are treated 
with equal fairness. They must 
bring up their pupils to a certain 
standard of attendance and of pro- 
ficiency in their studies; and, this 
accomplished to the satisfaction of 
the government inspector, they 
have their school fees paid for them 
out of the government Education 
Fund. It may be well here to 
give an accurate synopsis of the 
provisions of the present law regu- 
lating public primary education in 
England: 

The Elementary Education Act 
of 1876, which took effect January 
1, 1877, makes it the duty of every 
parent, under specified penalties 
for neglect, to cause all his (or her) 
children between the ages of five 
and fourteen years to receive effi- 
cient elementary instruction § in 
reading, writing, and arithmetic. 
No child under the age of ten—or 
over that age without a certificate 
of proficiency, or previous due at- 
tendance at a certified efficient 
school—can be employed in a fac- 
tory, unless in accordance with the 
Factory Acts or by by-law ‘under 
the Education Acts. Any parent, 
not being a pauper, who is still 
unable to pay the fees for his chil- 
dren at a public elementary school, 
may apply to the guardians having 
jurisdiction in the parish where 
he resides, who pay it for him if 
satisfied of his disability ; and the 
parent so assisted is entitled to se- 
lect the school precisely as though 
he bore the expense himself. Any 
child who obtains before the age 
of eleven a certificate of proficien- 
cy and due attendance, as provid- 
ed by law, is entitled to receive his 
fees for the next three years from 
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the Education Department, such 
fees to be counted as school-pence. 
Special Parliamentary grants may 
be made to places in which the 
population is small, provided they 
are applied for by schools conduct- 
ed in accordance with the condi- 
tions of the act of 1870 relating to 
that subject. 

Mr. Forster was born of Quaker 
parents, and is now in his sixty- 
first year. He acquired a hand- 
some fortune as a manufacturer of 
worsted goods at Bradford, winich 
business, I believe, he still carries 
on. Among all my English ac- 
quaintances there is not one who 
has a clearer head, a kinder heart, 
or a more ardent desire to love 
mercy and to do justice than this 
non-Catholic statesman, who under- 
stands that Catholics, even in nom- 
inally Protestant countries, have 
rights which the majority Are bound 
to respect, and the denial of which 
leads only to discontent, evil, and 
revolt. In manner Mr. Forster 
is quiet, self-possessed, rather slow 
of speech, but never hesitating or 
confused. With no love for the 
‘Roman Catholic Church, he is free 
from the foolish animosity against 
her which sways such men as New- 
degate and Oranmore. After I 
had told him I was a Catholic his 
manner to me was even kinder than 
before—perhaps he felt a tender 
pity for me; but he did not try to 
convince me of the error of my 
ways. Tohim, I repeat, the Catho- 
lics of England are largely indebt- 
ed for two of the best educational 
measures which have ever been 
adopted by the English Parliament. 
He entered the House of Commons 
as member for fradford in 1861; 
he was under-secretary for the colo- 
nies in Lord Russell’s administra- 
tion in 1865-66, and was vice-presi- 
dent of the Committee of Council 
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on Education in 1868. In my opin- 
ion it would be a happy thing for 
the United States if our system 
of common-school education were 
made to assimilate more closely to 
that which Mr. Forster has suc- 
ceeded in givingto England. The 
blot in it is that the state is made 
the schoolmaster of those children 
who do not attend the denomina- 
tional schools, and that it taxes 
every one for the support of these 
state schools. This, however, is to 
a certain extent remedied by the 
repayments which are made out of 
the fund thus raised to the denomi- 
national schools. And in this as in 
other respects the English system 
is greatly superior to our own. 

The question of education is, 
and is likely to continue for a 
long time to be, one of the leading 
questions. It is of universal im- 
portance, and it is greatly to be 
regretted that men of all parties 
should not approach it with the 
calm spirit and even temper that 
tend so much to smooth away dif- 
ficulties and cause misunderstand- 
ings to disappear. The Catholic 
Church is assailed by the more 
foolish and noisy of her opponents 
as being the great enemy of the 
education of the people. Such a 
charge should not and could not 
be made by honest-minded and in- 
telligent men. It is accepted on 
all hands that to the Catholic 
Church Christendom _ originally 
owes the literary and scientific 
fruits of the past. She was the 
mother of learning, as she still is. 
She has certainly not lost her 
character or deteriorated from the 
past. No men have gone farther 
in the pursuit of knowledge than 
the saints, the great Catholic doc- 
tors and scientists; as no artists 
have surpassed or reached to the 
level of those inspired by faith. 
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The only illumining light in the 
darkness of ignorant ages was the 
Catholic Church. All this is ad- 
mitted by men who reflect; yet 
the absurd charge that the Catho- 
lic Church is the enemy of the 
education of the people is made 
the pretext in some non-Catholic 
communities and powers for oust- 
ing Catholics altogether from the 
chairs of universities, of colleges, 
and even of primary schools. It is 
surely a sufficient refutation of the 
charge to find the government, as 
in France to-day, compelled by 
way of justifying it to drive Catho- 
lic teachers from all the seats of 
learning, high and low, throughout 
the country, thus altogether upset- 
ting the present educational system 
in France. Protestants even, the 
secular journals of England and 
our own country, have cried out 
against so unjust, unnecessary, 
foolish, and wicked a _ measure. 
The very men in France who 
malignantly stamp the Catholic 
Church as the mother of ignorance 
now withdraw that healthy freedom 
of the universities which was sol- 
emnly proclaimed in 1875. In 
like manner England, which in her 
organs of opinion, such as the 
London 7imes, protests against the 
action of the French government, 
herself refuses an adequate means 
of higher education to the Irish 
Catholics; not, as is conceded, 
because the argument is not on the 
side of the Catholics, but because 
Protestant sentiment is against it. 
So Catholic funds must continue 
to sustain a Protestant university. 
Nor is our own country a whit 
less unjust in the matter of the 
public schools. In a free country 
of different confessions of faith 
there is only one fair solution of 
this question: each denomination 
should be free in every way—free 
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to educate its children as it is to 
follow its own form of worship; 
and no more taxed for the support 
of a certain system of education 
than it is for the support of a cer- 
tain system of religious belief. The 
state has a right to demand that 
its children become competent citi- 
zens, but not citizens of a cer- 
tain stripe of belief or unbelief. 
That matter by its constitution it 
leaves open, and yet practically di- 
rects and controls. The Catholic 
Church will go as far in the pursuit 
of knowledge as can be wished; 
nothing holds her back. She re- 
fuses, however, to have those bap- 
tized in her bosom brought up 
either in practical or theoretical 
disbelief in God, or even careless- 
ness about God. And to witness 
her zeal in such matters needs 
but to look around us. Poor as 
Catholics gre, they raise up schools 
of their own means, where their 
children, while obtaining an educa- 
tion equal in all points to that 
given at the public schools, may 
not have God banished from 
amongst them and a knowledge of 
their religion proscribed. And 
this they do while compelled to 
support by tax theschools of which 
they cannot avail themselves. Not 
only this, but the church devotes 
whole orders of men and women 
to the one purpose of education. 
What other church can show such 
sacrifices and such zeal? Even 
secular writers as well as secular 
rulers complain on every side that 
the spirit of faith and obedience 
is dying out among the people to- 
day, just in proportion as the 
spirit of turbulence and demorali- 
zation is making alarming headway. 
And why? Chiefly because of the 
legal proscription of an education 
under the influence of faith in Al- 
mighty God, reverence for his 
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name and authority. It is for this 
the Catholic Church contends, al- 
ways has contended, and always 
will contend. And it is such an 
education alone that can leave a 
lasting impress’ for good and pro- 
duce worthy citizens of the state 
and members of society. If preju- 
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dice did not shorten their vision, 
sincere Protestants who have a 
regard for morality, freedom, and 
the welfare of their country should 
do all in their power to assist, in- 
stead of striving to retard, the 
cause of Christian education. 


SOME SPECIMENS OF MODERN SWEDISH POETRY. 


WuiLe the old national literature, 
the heroic mythology and allegori- 
cal history, of the Norsemen are 
being revived and made known to 
the world by full-text translations, 
as also by music, none the less ap- 
propriate because it is not national, 
the modern growth of Swedish 
poetry in this and the last century is 
less known. Except in its simpli- 
city, it seems to have inherited little 
from the ancient style of poetry, 
and much of this simplicity itself 
sounds occasionally like mannerism, 
and suggests the French pastoral 

, Style fashionable for fifty years be- 
fore the Revolution. The plea- 
santest and most characteristic 
pieces have, to an ear familiar- 
ized with northern literature only 
through the novels of Andersen and 
Miss Bremer, a family likeness to 
the style of these authors, while 
here and there in the more roman- 
tic themes one catches an echo of 
what is known to us as Ossian. 
The specimens we have chosen are 
from a miscellaneous collection by 
a French writer,* the translator of 
the Eddas, as also of Tegnér, 
Fryxell, Miss Bremer, and other 


* Flowers of Scandinavia. By Mile. R. du 


Puget. 
VOL, XXIX.——20 


Swedish authors, and may be call- 
ed fair average representatives of 
the best class of poetry. The few. 
by living authors * show a whole- 
some, natural tone, far removed 
from the morbid style of transcen- 
dentalism and metaphysical ana- 
tomy prevalent in recent English 
poetry, and not unknown to some 
French, German, and even Italian 
poets of note within this century. 
Isaiah Tegnér is perhaps the best 
known of modern Swedish poets, 
and his “ First Communion,” a 
Whitsunday idyl, was translated in- 
to most European languages; but 
as Mlle. du Puget’s selections from 
his works seem to appeal less to 
the sympathy of English-speaking 
readers than do those of some of the 
minor poets, we feel no hesitation 
in passing overthem. The follow- 
ing scene, from the pen of a wo- 
man, Mme. Anna Maria Lenngren,t 
has a kindly yet shrewd, not to say 
sarcastic, tone which expresses a 
mood not unknown to most thought- 
ful persons who have lived amid 
the influences, good and otherwise, 
of an old country imbued with 

* “Christmas Eve,’’ ‘* The Hero’s Grave,” 
“The Sentry’s Betrothed,” and ‘‘ A Story Low- 


er. 
+ Born at Upsal, 1754; died 1817. 
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old customs, old prejudices, and old 
forms of outward politeness. The 
incident has a more serious side, 
and suggests an anomaly between 
the official status of a clergy repre- 
senting the state church, and the 
practically low social estimate at 
which this clergy is held by its 
landed patrons. Mme. Lenngren 
had a natural turn for satire, or 
rather she could not help seeing 
the weak side of an estimable char- 
acter or of a praiseworthy institu- 
tion. Her French translator says 
of her that— 


“ The originality, the naturalness, the 
good taste, and the simplicity of her ex- 
pressions, the truth of her pictures, and 
the smooth harmony of her verses, are 
the prominent qualities of her poetry. 
To these she adds a knowledge of the 
world and of the heart of man which 
would be surprising in a woman leading 
so retired a life, did we not know that 
for genius the teaching of experience is 
quick and unerring. Mme. Lenngren’s 
writings are less satires than rapid and 
exhaustive sketches of character. She 
does not lash vice and extravagance 
with the ponderous weapons of premed- 
itation, but, deftly availing herself of 
laughter and jokes, she turns these into 
teachers and makes her readers fall in 
love with goodness. Neither the envy 
nor the weariness that often follow in 
the train of praise bestowed on a writer 
assailed her renown. Every class of so- 
ciety loved and appreciated her.” 


Her domestic life was peaceful 
and happy, as that of all literary 
women might be if they chose to 
take the trouble to make it so. 
“The Countess’ Visit’ bears wit- 
ness to the domestic appreciative- 
ness of its writer: 


“ THE COUNTESS’ VISIT. 


“What disorder within and without! Whata 
hubbub and disturbance in the pastor's house! A 
message has just come to say that her grace the 
countess would dine at the manse that day. | 

* The pastor's wife holds counsel with her ‘daugh- 
ter Louisa on the marshalling of the dishes on the 
table ; she isanxious to honor her guest and show 
off her housekeeping by a marvellous banquet. 
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“ The hall is dusted and the old portraits fur 
bished, specially the family ones—the women in 
loose draperies or in tight stays, the men holding 
Bibles in their hands. 

‘** The pastor’s wife dons her long silken gown, 
her husband his best wig, and Louisa the dress for 
many years sacred to the yearly festival. 

‘* The countess and her daughter are nearing the 
fence, and the pastor hastens forward, each fold of 
his robe and his ample collar studiously arranged. 

* His wife, exulting, stands in the glaring sun- 
shine on the stoop, curtsying deeply and often, and 
both mother and daught r fall forward to kiss the 
hem of the countess’ garments. 

‘The high and mighty lady steps into the hall. 
The pastor, overflowing with bows and formalities, 
tells her of the hearty joy and the pride her visit 
gives the inmates of his house. 

** The countess and her daughter are led to the 
table, where God's gifts are not lacking. The 
countess deigns to speak and blandly remarks: 
* How much trouble you have given yourselves !’ 

**She praises her hostess’ housekeeping, pro- 
nounces the meat with herb sauce tender and de- 
licious, sings the praises of the cheese-cake, and 
rallies Louisa about the learned young curate of 
the parish. 

“The noble damsel with snow white fingers 
breaks a chicken-wing to feed the fair Belinda,* and 
herself eats but little of what is set before her. 

‘* The noble guests secretly exchange glances at 
the sight of the pastor carving the joint, the sweat 
standing on his brow, his movements awkward 
and his bows profuse. 

“* His wife serves up a bowl heaped with straw- 
berries, and presses them heartily on her guests. 
Each plate is heaped like a new-made grave. 

“The cakes, the red wine from France, the 
homely ‘ toasts’ take up much time, and the noble 
ladies are on thorns; at last the meal is over 

“The olive-branches appear, sturdy and sun- 
burnt, introduced by their fond parents ; courteous 
questions as to the children’s names—answers shy 
and clumsy. 

“* The pastor's wife, worthy matron! crosses her 
closed fists, and in clear tones praises Louisa’s 
housekeeping, her sewing and weaving. Thank 
God ! the girl is deft and clever. 

** Louisa stares open-mouthed at the trimming of 
the young countess’ dress, and resolves to copy it to 
spite her neighbors. ° 

** She brings in coffee ina silver pot of antique 
shape, and the pastor takes occasion to praise the 
gracious count, whose gift it had been in days gone 
by. 

* He tells of the count’s great prowess, but, with 
growing bashfulness, covers his own retreat with 
manifold holy texts. 

** The countess draws out her handkerchief with 
a sigh, appropriate to the memory of the departed, 
and, with a few words about the trouble she has 
given, takes up her cloak and goes forth. 

‘** The pastor escorts the high and mighty lady as 
far as the linden-tree, while his wife and his daugh- 
ter—well-bred women—curtsy at the door, oh the 
stoop, at the fence, and are no doubt curtsying 
still.’’ 


A pleasant contrast to this stiff 
“duty-visit” is afforded by John 
Gabriel Carlén’s “Christmas Eve 
in the Country,” which he intro- 


* Her lap-dog. 
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duces by an apt quotation from 
Mme. Lenngren: 


** Nowhere the stiffness of conventional restraint; 
all is joy and pleasure, merriment and romping. 

** Ah! what a noise and aconfusion. All have their 
hands full ; everything is upside down within and 
without. The hall, the parlor, the kitchen are all 
swept and dusted. and in the midst of all a bare- 
legged servant-girl is busy at the floor of each 
apartment. 

“* The house-father can scarcely find a corner to 
smoke his pipe in peace; the mistress drives him 
from refuge to refuge. How can any one give him- 
self such trouble! 

“The children are pushed hither and thither, 
and bribed by plentiful bread and butter to get out 
of the way. 

“The meats are ready, the bread baked; the 
candles and the beer are made, the wash is over. 
The mother, proud and upright, makes her rounds. 
She is proud of the tidiness which her well-drilled 
eye finds everywhere. She runs forward with short, 
airy steps ; she is rejoicing that the pastry has turn- 
ed out well. 

‘“*The governess detaches from its frame the 
worsted work which has occupied her nights, and 
among roses. lambs, and shepherds appears a Cupid 
a few inches long. 

“The kitchen shines with-an array of dazzling 
pots. By the hearth gathers a merry band; a well- 
filled pot makes quick rounds, and all praise the 
good, strong beer. 

“ Look at the table of the ‘ hands’ in that corner ; 
see how it is heaped. Round the beef and bacon 
are a circle of fish, bread, and pies. God's gifts 
will not run short ; they will last out the feast, and 
may be longer. 

“Erik is coming from the city ; the sleigh-bells 
are heard; the children rush to meet him at the 
heels of old dog Pan. Eagerly they ask for news ; 
each had given Erik his own commission. 

“ Paper, string, and sealing-wax are given to old 
and young for their preparations, and mysterious 
whispers denote consultations. Meanwhile the 
father, in his wolf-skin cloak, steals out to try the 
new sleigh. 

* Now all is ready ; nothing lacks. How good the 
meal will taste! Not the least thought is for the 
poor, where candles, fuel, and cakes are to be de- 
spatched, and then old Lisa ties a sheaf of oats to 
the yy that the sparrows may not go away 
hungr. 

Ms The cuckoo-clock sounds half-past six, and the 
children are ordered off. Their mother joyfully 
heaps cakes and sugar-plums on a side-table, and 
the tree is beautiful, each candle on its branches 
alight. 

‘*The door opens; the children rush into the 
blaze of light, where stand their parents with full 
hearts. O what life! O what joy, what heavenly 
joy! Icannot describe the scene. 

** Rejoice, merry children, still on the road to- 
wards the uphills of life; when joy is given you, 
taste it freely. The day will come, all too soon, 
when you will think sadly, as I do now, of Christ- 
mas eve.” 


By the same author is the longer 
poem of the “Sentry’s Betrothed,” 
a pathetic domestic tale, very sim- 
ply told, the naive details cropping 
up everywhere and bringing their 
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sentiment home to every heart. 
But for the repetitions, which con- 
siderably increase the length while 
they do not add to the pith of the 
story, we should give it whole. 
The following portions, however, 
with a few connecting words here 
and there, will give a clear idea of 
its subject : 


“** Ves, I must have been bereft of my senses 
when I enlisted. What a fool I was to believe that 
Hanna could deceive me ! 

“*She is mine in joy or in sorrow; I know it 
now! And I,who might have been so happy, am a 
slave here.’ 

**Such were John’s sad thoughts as he stood on 
guard in Stockholm, and missed the rest and the 
joys which used to make his days so happy. 

“Thirty miles away, parted from John, his 
faithful betrothed sent him, during sleepless nights, 
many a sigh from the bottom of her heart. 

“In the cottage beyond the wood and near the 
church Hanna spent heavy hours with her poor 
blind mother. 

“But her thoughts grew lighter as she gazed on 
the beloved ring that John had given her. 

“* She had heard her father say that the morning 
has gold in its mouth, but, to her delight, she found 
that night had no less.” 


As she worked at her spinning- 
wheel Hanna resolved to earn the 
necessary sum, a hundred rix-dol- 
lars, to buy John’s discharge. But 
it was very hard, for she had her 
own and her mother’s bread to 
earn, and it took two years’ steady 
work, with average luck in selling 
the thread in the neighboring town, 
to make up seventy-five dollars. 
When she had sold her thread 


“She took her little box, bordered with blue and 
yellow, which John had given her for a ‘ fairing’ 
before he enlisted. 

‘For many an evening she had reckoned up the 
treasure contained in the box, each cent of which 
was to gotoredeem John. . 

“Hanna would forget the hunger she had often 
felt when she had left her dinner to have more time 
to increase her hoard. 

“For the pastor’s post-bag had once brought her 
a letter from John, telling of his hardships since he 
bad joined the guard. 

“*One day Hanna came home by a burning noon- 
day sun, and the road, that had seemed so long be- 
fore, she tripped over quickly and merrily. 

“She ran a race with the pig to reach the low 
room of her cottage, where her mother with trem- 
bling hands sat disentangling a skein.” 


Then she tells how the innkeeper 
had sent her to a kind lady, who 
bought all her thread, and, noticing 
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her pallor, asked her if she could 
be of service to her, which resulted 
in the sum being at once complet- 
ed, with something left over. A 
fortnight’s journey would do what 
she needed, and that night she 
went to sleep “with the peace 
which the dove enjoys on the 
branch whereon she roosts.” 


“* When the red gold of the east gilded the lake 
and the meadow, Hanna was already far on the 
road to Stockholm 

** She rode the first mile on Per’s wagon, that was 
bound for the mill, and just as she left it she met a 
gentleman. 

“* Where are you going, my pretty maid? We 
might be company for each other?’ And Hanna, 
who saw no reason for secrecy now, told him all. 

‘**But your money, take care of it; it may be 
stolen. There are so many rogues! Is it well 
hidden ?’ 

“*VYou may fancy how well, sir! 
the hem of my petticoat here. 
dream I was so rich?’ 


’Tis sewn in 
But who would ever 


At midday the girl’s companion 
proposes a halt, and they rest 
awhile. 


‘** The wind whispered softly in the crown of the 
trees, and the tinkling of the waterfall answered 
from the mountain grotto. 

“ The lizard wound his way along the edge of the 
ditch by the roadside, and the jay sat in silence un- 
der the shade of the burning and rocky slope 

** Hanna was so hot and tired that she soon slept, 
but her dreams did not bind her senses long. 

“Her bright eyes opened! .. . the gentleman 
was gone, and, O Heaven ! so was her money ; not 
a trace remained. 

** No words can tell her grief. What a monster! 
Be he accursed wherever he goes! Let all Sweden 
curse his treachery !"’ 


And the poor girl, comforting 
herself with the thought that. John, 
at least, will not be disappointed, 
since she had prudently refrained 
from telling him of her design, 
goes home to her mother and her 
work. 


** Into the little box fell now and then a tear, but 
the wheel went round and the spindle flew for two 
years more. Hanna spun till her hand and foot were 
weary, and even the wheel was half worn through 
with work. 

**But the third year—O happiness !—the sum 
was once more full ; Hanna had often been hungry, 
and had given up everything for her purpose. 

“This time she reached Stockholm in safety. 
At the gates she took out her gala handkerchief and 
pinned it to her bridal comb. 

“ The dawn gilded the towers and spires. Han- 
na’s heart beat quick; her senses all but forsook 
her. 
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“But what means this crowd? A dark procession 
from the gates was winding down the road, 

““It was a young soldier, a deserter, going to 
meet his death. 

“*If John...” Anda horrible thought flashed 
through Hanna's mind. 

s No, the ways of the Lord are wonderful. Han- 
na’s anguish is over: between the soldiers steps the 
man who stole her hoard.”’ 


The sequel is short and easily 
guessed, and the following year, 
says the poem, when Hanna’s friend, 
“the good lady,’”’ came to inquire 
after her, she found her the mother 
of a “ naughty little soldier.” 

“A Story Lower,” by Frederick 
Sander, is the quaint meditation, 
half-complaining, half-arrogant, of 
a poor scholar whose present abode 
is a certainty, while the intermedi- 
ate ones of which he dreams are 
yet “castles in.the air.” 


‘“*T live next the roof; a family of swallows are 
my nearest neighbors, and a narrow clay room is 
their merry summer dwelling. 

‘** The mother’s twittering wakes me at break of 
day ; she is off to seek food for her little ones, but 
for me, poor prisoner, I stay where I am, cheating 
my wretchedness by the study of Greek 

** Still, I have learnt to mix a freshening draught 
of grape-juice ; but after alli life is the same, wheth- 
er or no one has tasted its best pleasures. Autumn 
is near and will drive away the swallows ; I shall miss 
my pleasant neighbors. Wait a bit, however; I 
shall become a professor and go down a story lower. 

** I shall live in light and pretty rooms, and shall 
sleep in a bed with silken curtains, where the silence 
of night will whisper riddles to me, and the spirits 
of dreams will pass without touching me. All day 
long I shall work for the good of the country; I 
shall have a decoration given me, and perhaps I may 
find a wife. When an old friend comes to see me, 
he will wonder and exclaim : ‘ Thou too /” 

** But if—for who knows where the serpent will 
treacherously aim ?—if (I say it once more) the ar- 
rows of gout should reach me and bad temper be- 
come the burden of my songs ; if gout should weight 
my feet with lead and make my eyes seek my crutch- 
es ; if the head of the tree should wither before its 
roots, then I will go down a story lower. 

“TI will lve on the ground-floor, where ‘tis no 
trouble to come in. Stairs are stumbling-blocks to 
good health, and who is more anxious for health 
than an old man? He loves to smoke his evening 
pipe when his other flames have gone out in smoke ; 
and trying to lengthen out each of his poor plea- 
sures, he pours out a drop in a glass—but, alas! ‘tis 
but a vain effort. 

* Any lamp, however well filled, will go out when 
the wick is exhausted. When I have taken my last 
steps I will ask, ‘Is all over?” When I am weary 
of life’s treacherous moods, and see no friendly star 
shine for me, I will go in peace towards the tomb, 
and with a smile go down a story dower.” 


Among Swedish poets Amadeus 




















Atterbom * may be called their 
Wordsworth for the moral tone of 
his poetry and his deep love of 
nature. Mile. du Puget says 
of him: “Sweet dreamer! he is 
like a nightingale astray in the 
dark pine forests of the North, 
shivering in a winter which he can 
neither bear nor yet fly from... . 
When he describes flowers he gives 
them each a character and a spe- 
cial symbolic life. His great poem, 
‘The Isle of Happiness,’ is bor- 
rowed from the old legend of this 
name. In it are to be found the 
flashes of lyrical inspiration which 
in Swedish literature belong exclu- 
sively to Atterbom; but one is sor- 
ty to find side by side with them 
tedious periods and traces of pe- 
dantic subtleties which spoil the 
simple charm of the tale. Atter- 
bom is also the author of a stand- 
ard history of Swedish literature.” 
The following short poem reveals 
his melancholy and tender nature: 


** PATIENCE. 


“Which of all the virtues deserves to be called 
the hardest to practise? That which shines not 
in strength but in calmness. All the rest have 
their reward, either in the joy that comes of sac- 
rifice or in the thrill and excitement of inspiration 
and action. 

“ Patience, silent daughter of unselfishness, feeds 
only on privations ; the Eternal only can reward 
her. She gives up all things, and shines the most 
when no one sees the spot on which, kneeling in 
prayer, she clasps and kisses the cross. 

** Patience is woman’s virtue. Riveted to earth 
as a plant, she looks gently up towards the light 
and bows down at each blast of wind ; she is still 
fair when trodden under foot, still fragrant when 
withered by time. 

“To the lord of creation she opposes only the 
pliancy of a flower, and to the hand that crushes 
her only the secret dew of tears. Man is taught 
suffering by the world, but woman by man. He it 
is who frames her lot, and, like fate, is often her ty- 
rant. 

** The flower is the heart of the plant, and the 
flower of nature is woman ; the flower forgets self, 
and woman lives for others. Gentle sex which 
binds man to earth, thou hast kept for thy share 
only the holy virtue of the flower.”’ 


Though best known by his im- 
passioned poem on the “ Death of 
the Countess Spastara’”’—the beau- 


* Born 1796 ; died at Upsal 1855. 
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tiful French wife of a Sicilian, who 
at the age of twenty-two died with 
her infant son during a fire caused 
at Messina by an earthquake, she 
being unable to rescue him and 
unwilling to live without him— 
Bengt Lidner must be judged by 
our readers through a humorous 
and shorter poem, the former being 
too long for this article. Lidner’s 
history, sadly like that of Edgar 
Poe, is as checkered and romantic 
as any poem. Born in 1759 at 
Gothenburg (a city now known as 
the headquarters of a new tempe- 
rance scheme, practicaland hitherto 
very successful), he went to Lund 
University to study, but led such a 
dissipated life while there that he 
was obliged to go to Rostock to 
take his degreein philosophy. His 
life was so notoriously bad that his 
relations got rid of him later on by 
making him go as foremast-man on 
board a ship bound for the East 
Indies; but he ran away when the 
ship touched the Cape, and thence 
made his way home, where his 
genius soon drew upon him the 
notice of the king, Gustavus IIL, 
who lavished both money and real 
friendship upon him. Still, his pas- 
sion for drink was too great to be 
controlled, and the king finally gave 
him up. He died in penury and 
obscurity in 1793. His poems are 


.often gloomy and despairing, yet 


teeming with rich fancies and deli- 
cate expressions. The following is 
one of his “ Fables”: 


***A cock fell in love.’ ...*How now! do 
cocks fall in love?’ ‘Why, yes, Iris, they are 
proud to be like you in some things. Well, this 
cock fell in love’... * With a hen, no doubt ?’ 
‘No, better than that—with a goose. They lived 
for a few minutes in peace and content, but the cock 
began to crow. ‘ Have done!’ cried the goose. * You 
ought to be ashamed of yourself; do / ever make 
such a noise? Ina word, do just as I do, and noth- 
ing more.’ The cock held his peace and deferred 
to his better half. I should have behaved other- 
wise. When I see a fair woman in a bad temper I 
run away without daring to look behind. By and 
by the cock picked up a grain of corn at his feet. 
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* Listen,’ said the goose: ‘am I not your wife, and 
should you not learn to eat as I do? Vour race, in 
these enlightened times, ought to follow our pat- 
tern in all things, You ought to be ashamed of 
having forgotten it.’ ‘What does this scolding 
mean?’ asked the cock. ‘Do you dare,’ said the 
goose, ‘cross my wishes? Go, then. wretched fool, 
and become the prey of the cruel hawk !’ 

“Pluck up thy spirit, O cock! and let every 
honest burgher who marries above him be a com- 
fort and a warning to thee.” 


Another class of poems are those 
treating of historical or legendary 
subjects ; but among these we have 
included neither the adaptations of 
the ancient poems nor portions of 
the later epics and poems of chiv- 
alry—as, for instance, Tegnér’s 
“ Fridthiof,” his “ Axel,” or Ling’s 
historico-dramatic “Song of the 
Asz,” or Odin’s Companions. Mi- 
nor topics of the heroic kind, how- 
ever, are not wanting throughout 
the field of Swedish poetry, and 
among them Geijer’s “ Pirate” is 
one of the shortest and the most 
characteristically treated. This poet 
is one of the most popular in Swe- 
den, though his prose works— 
chiefly scientific criticisms on the 
national history—far outnumber his 
poetical ones. Born in the pro- 
vince of Wermeland in 1783, he 
drank in the love of learning, chiefly 
of literature and music, with his 
earliest recollections, although his 
father’s position was only that of a 
master-blacksmith. At sixteen he 
was already a composer of some 


merit, but his genius finally turned ° 


to history as its most appropriate 
field. After a brilliant university 
career at Upsal and a long journey 
through Europe, his Alma Mater 
received him back as professor of 
history, and the Swedish Academy, 
a choice body containing but eigh- 
teen members, elected him to fill 
the first vacancy that occurred 
after his return. His _ historical 
works are full of acumen and calm, 
philosophical judgment, and show 
signs of immense and laborious re- 
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search. His name wasa household 
word far away among places and 
populations as proud of their na- 
tional associations as if they them- 
selves had been centres of learning 
and competitors in its race ; for the 
people of Sweden, as a rule, though 
individually comparatively igno- 
rant of things beyond practical life, 
have a keen instinct of indepen- 
dence and self-respect which makes 
them look on all national excel- 
lence as part of themselves, and 
claim a share in it by sympathy, 
appreciation, and encouragement, 
as of a patrimony belonging of 
right to the nation at large. Gus- 
tavus Erik Geijer died, universally 
lamented, in 1847. 


“THE PIRATE, 


‘** When I was fifteen my m»ther’s hut began to 
grow too narrow for me. I found the long days 
tedious which I spent herding the goats. My 
temper and my tastes became wilful and my moods 
many ; I dreamt of things I could not define, and 
the merry days of old in the forest were fled. 

***My mind rudely shaken, I ran towards the 
rocks and my glance fell on the boundless sea. 
The roaring of the foam-whitened waves sounded 
in my ears like a stately song; the billows come 
from a measureless distance, and nothing binds 
them, nothing bars their freedom on the ocean. 

*** One morning, as I stood on the shore. I saw a 
ship come into the bay quick and straight as an 
arrow. My bosom swelled, my brain took fire. and 
I knew what it was that had haunted me. I for- 
sook my goats and my mother, and the pirate took 
me aboard his ship, out on the ocean. 

*** The wind swelled the sails ; we skimmed the 
watery plain as lightly asa bird. The crests of the 
rocks dissolved in the blue distance. I was happy 
and at peace. I took my father’s rusty sword, and 
swore to conquer a kingdom and broad lands—on 
the ocean. At sixteen I killed the pirate: he had 
taunted me for a boy and a coward! I was king of 
the sea; I made raids and attacks, took castles and 
forts, and the booty I shared by lot with my war- 
riors on the ocean. 

“ © Spite of storms and waves. we emptied draughts 
of hydromel out of our cups of horn. Our ship 
gave laws to the coasts all around. I carried off a 
maiden of Gaul. She wept three days and then 
was comforted, and we held a wedding-feast on the 
ocean. 

“* Once I was master of a kingdom and many 
forts; I drank wine in a house, 1 gave laws to a 
people, I slept within walls and behind bolts and 
bars. It lasted a whole winter. The winter was 
long and weary, and, king though I was, earth 
seemed narrow to me compared with the ocean. 

***] did nothing, but I was for ever pestered to 
help fools whom it was useless tohelp. There were 
those who would fain see me fence in the huts of 
peasants and give the beggar a stout stick for his 
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bundle. 
oaths administered, robbers and robberies. Oh! 
that I were far away on the ocean. 


It wearied me to hear of money-fines, 


**Such was my prayer. The long winter broke 
at last, and the anemones grew once more on the 
shores. The waves awoke and called to me; the 
birds played on hill and dale, and the streams, roll- 
ing free again, rushed blithely towards ocean. 

*** Then once more the unknown thrill came o’er 
me; the swelling waves bewitched me. I sowed 
my gold in the cities and the country ; I ground my 
crown into dust. Poor as of old, with naught but 
ship and sword, unknowing of my fate, once more 
1 coursed the ocean. 

“* Free as the wind, we floated on seas remote 
and stormy. We saw man on foreign shores live 
and die, in each place alike, and foes for ever tak- 
ing root on his hearth ; but sorrow misses the track 
of the pirate on the ocean. 

“* Once more I watched amid my warriors the 
distant ship on the blue horizon. Was she a pi- 
rate ?—then blood would flow ; or a trading sail ?—we 
let her pass. The hero’s triumph is one of blood, 
and a pirate’s bond is bought with the sword on 
the ocean. 

*** If I stood on the prow by day a glowing future 
stretched before me. Carried on the moaning 
wave, I was calm as the swan that sways on river 
reeds. All the treasures in my track fell into my 
hands, and nothing vexed my hopes on the bound- 
less ocean. 

*** But if I stood on the prow at night, and the 
lonely waves roared at my feet, I thought I heard 
the Nornz * weaving their web. There is uncer- 
tainty on the sea, as there is in man’s fate. Better 
be ready for evil as well as good on the bosom of 
the ocean. 

“** Tam twenty yearsold. Misfortune came tome 
swiftly. The waves demand my blood; they 
know it of old, and have seen it flow hot in battle. 
My heart burns and beats so high, yet it will soon 
be still in some icy cave of ocean. 

***T mourn not my short days ; they were few but 
happy. Many roads lead to the halls of the gods, 
and the shortest is the best. The waves sing my 
dirge ; I have lived my life with them. I shall find 
a resting-place in the ocean.’ 

** So sings the shipwrecked pirate on a rock amid 
the reefs. The sea drags him down to her depths. 
The waves sing ouce more, and the winds take 
their wayward course, but the fame of the hero 
clings to the ocean.” 


All northern mythologies—or ra- 
ther folk-lore—are concerned with 
those imaginary beings, interme- 
diate between gods and men, whom 
we lump together under the name 
of fairies. Their moonlight pranks, 
their “rings” on tie grass, their 
supposed trickiness and power over 
the elements, are all familiar to us 
from childhood. It is natural that 
they should suggest themes to 
northern poets, as the more stately 
sylvan deities of Greece did to the 
classic poets. John Erik Stagne- 


* The Parce of Scandinavian mythology. 
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lius (born in 1769, died 1823), al- 
though fond of melancholy and 
hopeless subjects—he was himself 
an incurable invalid, which ac- 
counts for much of his sad poetry 
—has spent upon his poem of “ The 
Elves” a good deal of delicate 
imagery and sprightly fancy. For- 
tunately for him, he had a deeply 
religious nature and a never-failing 
trust in the divine mercy, so that 
his estimate of sorrow as the neces- 
sary lot of mankind was redeemed 
from becoming the expression of 
mere cynical pessimism by. being 
qualified and explained according 
to his belief in an active and com- 
passionate Providence. A scholar 
of Lund and Upsal, he was not 
seldom also a genial and humorous 
companion, full of pleasantry, yet 
never going beyond the bounds of 
a good taste that was natural to 
him, and young people especially 
enjoyed his conversation, fed as it 
was from the stores of a wonderful 
memory. 


‘““THE ELVES. 


“ Think not, O men! that the earth was made for 
you alone, ephemeral beings whom the foot of Time 
crushes as easily as the flowers of spring ; 

“ That the sun comes forth from the gates of the 
dawn solely for your sakes, deluded men, to ripen 
your grapes and your corn, to shine on your errors 
and sins ; 

“That the torch of the moon, when the gold of 
evening has faded and the stars smile in the sky, 
shines specially for the lover or the murderer, each 
stealing silently towards his goal ; 

“That the dark greenwood hospitably shelters 
none but wayfarers; that the silver brooklet, so 
fresh and lovely, murmurs for none but you and 
your cattle ? 

** Where the ice of the poles forbids further travel, 
where the sand-fields dip beneath the waves of the 
sea, where no sun-ray has ever lighted a human 
footstep, there is life and there is joy. 

“In the wilderness of the forest and in the foam 
of the waves, in the peaceful, smiling valleys, in the 
rocks, in the ciouds, live wondrous beings. 

“Speak! Knowest thou the merry band of 
elves? They build on the banks of streams; they 
weave their festive robes of moonlight tissue with 
sportive fingers lily-white. 

** They gather for their banquets in the shade of 
fir-groves or grecnest grass, and quaff pearly dew- 
drops out of golden flower-cups in spring. 

‘“They gather for their pranks, for their dances 
and their games, when the sun has fled and the 
stars twinkle in the saddened sky of midnight. 

**In meadows silvered by the moonlight they 
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form rolling rings in elfin manceuvres. Necken, the 
green-bearded, plays the harp in his river-cave rn,and 
its strains are magical and compelling. 

** But if he lifts his voice in song the valleys and 
the hills rejoice. The elves suspend their thunder- 
sounding courses, and the wings of the night hurri- 
cane are folded. 

“ The wayfarer’s heart beats with a strange de- 
light, and the lily dissolves in silver tears, at the 
sweet spell of the night-song.”’ 


A more serious theme, whose 
treatment seems to us the most 
appropriate and praiseworthy of 
all that have been noticed by the 
writer, is “ The Hero’s Grave,” by 
John Nyborn, one of the living 
poets of Sweden. Though its 
shortness is no doubt a merit, the 
reader would wish this poem to be 
lorger : 


** Make ready a grave for the soldier on the shore 
of the moaning sea ; a hero in hfe as in death, he 
has fallen for his country’s sake. 

“He has fallen, like a pine-tree felled, stretched 
on the rock where erst he stood so haughtily. The 
hero has fallen, and here where the earth has 
drunk his blood shall he rest. 

“ Close his eyes, they will flash lightning no more ; 
and the arm that was raised against wrong shall be 
hidden beneath the earth. 

*Clear the hair, clotted with blood, from the 
snow-white pallor of his brow. In death let him 
still be free, he who died for freedom. 

“* He shall go down into the grave in the garment 
of aconqueror. Thou ait stretched on blood-red 
roses ; how beautiful is thy bed, O my brother ! 

** No laurel binds thy brow. but a hero’s fame is 
thine, and the thunder of battle sings thy dirge ’mid 
the mountains and the forests. 

“ No maiden will water thy grave with the river 
of her tears, but the blossom of memory will spring 
from thy fruitful blood. 

** Fresh sods are over thee, the last gift our love 
can offer thee ; but we shall speak of them with 
pride, for they mark the grave of a hero. 

“* His bed of death is made ; soon, perhaps, our own 
will be ready. Let us give prayers and farewell 
tears to the soldier’s dust 

** And thou. God of Hosts. hear my prayer: I ask 
from thee no crown of victory, but grant. when my 
hour comes, that my death may be even as his!” 


‘The next two specimens are of a 
different order of poetry, one which 
in our days has risen to an import- 
ance hitherto unheard of, and de- 
rived rather from the researches of 
science than from the sanction of 
art. Popular songs are history, 
and bear a directer stamp of na- 
tional feeling and character than 
the more complex poetry which fol- 
lows, to a certain degree, the fash- 
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ion of each age, and even that as 
this fashion changes, not in the fa- 
therland, but in some foreign coun- 
try acknowledged arbitrarily at the 
time to be the standard model. 
The following pieces have a bold 
outspokenness which is eminently 
national, while the popular super- 
stitions on which the stories are 
founded have their moral side, and 
are picturesque and realistic ex- 
pressions of spiritual truths. ‘The 
first is called 


“THE YOUNG LORD PEDER’S SEA-VOYAGE. 
“Tis the young Lord Peder who seeks his nurse- 
mother to ask by what death he shall die. 

“* Thou shalt not die in thy bed; thou shalt not 
be slain in war; but see to it that the blue waves 
do not shorten thy life.’ 

*** If I die not in my bed, if I be not slain in war, 
I shall not fear the blue waves that may shorten my 
life.’ 

“’Tis the young Lord Peder. He goes to the 
shore and builds him a ship, the best of all ships. 

“* Made all of whalebone, and likewise the masts, 
but the flame at their end is of the reddest gold. 

“'Tis the young Lord Peder. He launches the 
ship, but forgets God the Father, God the Son, 
and God the Holy Ghost. 

“* To-night we will drink, since we have strong 
beer ; to-morrow we will sail, if the wind favors 
us 

“ They sa‘led for two days, they sailed for three 
days, but on reaching the open sea rhe ship stood 
still. 

* They threw dice on the widest table ; the lot feil 
to the Lord Peder, who was verily a great sinner. 

*** You say too true: I ama great sinner. Let 
me kneel before God the Lord to make my confes- 
sion 

‘**T have made many widows and orphans; | 
have betrayed and ruined many an honest woman 

“*If any of you reach land, and my nurse-mo- 
ther asks after me, tell her I am with the king and 
have a good office. 

“Tf any of you reach land, and my betrothed 
asks after me, tell her I am at the bottom of the sea 
and I beg of her to marry.’ 

“* They seized the young Lord Peder and threw 
him into the sea over the larboard side. And the 
ship resumed her natural course, though she had 
lost one man.”’ 


Another equally pithy ball»d is 
that of “The Stepmother.” The 
refrain seems unconnected with 
most of the facts related, but is, of 
course, an integral part of the song 
as a representative of popular po- 
etry : 


“ A king went to travel in the south, and while 
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there he married Dame Silfra. 
est, and thou art mine.* 

“ He travelled with her on land and sea until he 
came home to his own country. 

“ They lived together for seven years; Silfra 
bore the king three children. 

‘“Then death entered into their house. 
Silfra was laid on a black bier. 

‘* And the king went to travel in the south, and 
while there he married Dame Froedenborg. 

“* He travelled with her on land and sea until he 
came home to his own country. 

‘** Froedenborg had been home only two days, yet 
the children all fled from her, each into his own 
corner. 

“She hated one, and beat the other, and the 
third she seized by the hair of his head and dragged 
him along. 

‘*The children went to their father, and asked 
leave to go to their mother’s grave. 

“*Go to your mother’s grave, but that will do 
you no good.’ 

“ The children did as they wished, and went to 
their mother’s grave. 

‘“* The first wept ; the second shed tears of blood ; 
the tears of the third drew his mother forth from 
the earth. 

“ Dame Silfra went to God the Father and be- 
sought him to let her return to earth only for a sin- 
gle day. 

“*T grant thee leave to return to earth this day, 
but at one hour past noon thou must be in thy 
grave again 

** And Dame Silfra goes to the king’s dwelling. 
She stands upright before Froedenborg. 

“*What mean these complaints? What is this 
cry? The sighs of my children reach up to God.’ 

‘*** T hear their groans ; I hear them weep on my 
grave ; I heard lamentable cries. 

“**T left behind me fields and farms,and my 
children rise hungry from table. 

“**T teft behind me fields and farms, and my chil- 
dren go to sleep hungry. 

“| left behind me good beds of blue feathers, 
and my children sleep on straw and branches. 

**Tfthou wilt be & good mother to my children, 
I will cause a chair to be set for thee in heaven. 

‘** But if thou art not a good mother to my chil- 
dren, I will have a chair set for thee in hell.’ 

“Dame Froedenborg fell on her bare knees. 
* Dear Dame Silfra, forgive me! 

“* Thy children shall never want for anything ; 
I promise it, and I will keep my word till I die. 

“*May serpents gnaw my heart within my 
bosom if I ever give thee cause of complaint 

*** Never will I be harsh to thine, but come not 
again in this garb.’ 


Thou art the fair- 


Dame 


*This refrain is repeated at the end of each 
verse. 
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**"And there was a great change in the house of 
Dame Froedenborg ; she lit torches and candles for 
the children. 

“* She clasps them all in her motherly arms and 
calls them loving names. 

‘*She warms two between her motherly arms ; 
she carries the third on her snow- white arm. 

““And there was great rejoicing in the king’s 
dwelling ; Froedenborg was never again cruel as 
she had been. Thou art the fairest, and thou 
art mine.” 

There seems little of French 
vivacity in any of these poems, 
whether popular or otherwise—un- 
less sometimes in the mock-Ar- 
cadian treatment of conventional 
themes with semi-classical subjects, 
such as the tragic “Camilla” of 
Mme. Nordenflycht, or some of 
the fables of Count Gyllenborg— 
yet the Swede has been called 
the Frenchman of the North. The 
Swedish is a many-sided character, 
and the improvidence and dash 
that balance its spurts of tremen- 
dous energy, and even dogged per- 
severance, or rather endurance, are 
the qualities which have suggested 
this comparison. This endurance 
is one of the grandest national 
characteristics, and the frugality it 
engenders is almost always to the 
Swede a pledge of success. Con- 
ceive an Irish imagination grafted 
on a New England will, and you 
will have some idea of a high type 
of this poetical people: yet the 
gleams of tender melancholy, the 
repose, and the silent self-sufficiency 
of the race would be unrepresent- 
ed, if you did not add a cross of 
the highest type of German—say 
Schiller. 





PEARL. 


BY KATALTEN O’MEARA, AUTHOR OF “‘12ZA’s STORY,” ‘* A SALON IN THE LAST DAYS OF THE EMPIRE,” 
**ARE YOU MY WIFE?” EIC. 


CHAPTER XV. 


“AU REVOIR, DARVALLON’’—“‘ AU REVOIR, LEOPOLD.” 


“ THAT woman is snubbing you,” 
said Mrs. Monteagle. ‘“ You must 
come away. What! that would 
be behaving ill to Mme. Mére? 
Nonsense! She can easily hire 
another pair of lungs; don’t you 
be a fool, my dear. Come away. 
I will take the blame of it on my- 
self.” 

“TI don’t want to leave her,” re- 
plied Pearl, “but I do wish we 
were out of Paris. I can see Mme. 
Léopold is dying to get me out of 
the way.” 

“She has been rude to you? 
Don’t deny it! I guessed as much 
when she came to me with that 
ridiculous story about having 
caught you laughing with the black 
stick at the piano. I asked her if 
she would rather have caught you 
both crying. What a fool that wo- 
man is! I devoutly hope he may 
marry a Hottentot; only the poor 
thing would have a hard time of it 
with her mother-in-law.” 

“I wish I had the courage to 
have it out with Mme. Léopold my- 
self,” said Pearl. “I feel I behav- 
ed like a guilty sneak that day; 
but she looked so furious I lost all 
my presence of mind. And he was 
taken aback, too, though he put 
such a bold face on it. I think I 
will speak to her; I did nothing to 
be ashamed of, and I will just tell 
her that I know that.” 

“ Whatever you say, try and say it 
with a smiling countenance,” said 


Mrs. Monteagle, smoothing away 
the anxious frown from Pearl’s 
forehead with one long finger; “ if 
you go to her with a face like that 
you will quarrel. It is not what 
people say to each other that makes 
them quarrel ; it is their faces when 
they are saying it. Look at me! 
I say things to people that would 
make them murder any one else; 
but I laugh while I am snubbing 
them, and they set it down to ec- 
centricity and put up with it.” 


“T can’t smile when I am angry 
or hurt,” said Pearl. 

“Of course you can’t; but you 
mustn’t be angry and you mustn't 


be hurt. Nothing is worth it; it 
makes bad blood and it helps 
nothing. Laugh at people when 
they are rude, or stupid, or ill-na- 
tured; laugh at them and give 
them your mind.” 

But it was easier for Mrs. Mont- 
eagle than Pearl to follow this the- 
ory. The worried look came back, 
puckering up her forehead in long 
wrinkles. 

“Child, you are worried; you 
had better give notice and come 
away. You will get into trouble if 
you don’t,” said Mrs. Monteagle. 

The trouble had come already, 
though not in the way or of the 
kind she meant. 

Pearl had not said a word about 
that coup de thédtre of the other 
morning between Léon and Cap- 
tain Darvallon; but this was what 





Pearl. 


gathered the cloud on her brow, 
and not Mme. Léopold’s anger. 

It was three days ago that the 
scene had taken place, and Raoul 
had never come near the house 
since. Léon, on the contrary, had 
been every day and stayed two 
hours at a time. He had never 
alluded to the scene, but something 
in his manner told Pearl that he 
thought a great deal about it. His 
manner puzzled and distressed her 
altogether. Their easy, pleasant 
intercourse was at an end. He 
had become deferential, anxious 
to please her; he had ceased to 
be simple and brother-like. She 
happened to mention quite inci- 
dentally her fondness for yellow 
roses, amd the next morning he 
arrived with an enormous bouquet 
of Gloire de Dijons and Marshal 
Niels, and presented them to his 
grandmother. 

“You extravagant boy!’ cried 
the old lady, horror-stricken at the 
princely offering. “I wanted a tiny 
bunch of these yesterday, and they 
asked me ten francs for it!” 

“I knew you were wishing for 
them,” said Léon, who had never 
heard her mention roses in his life. 

“Mon petit! But what a sum 
they have cost you!” And she look- 
ed at the-lovely flowers and then 
at him. 

“Anything is cheap that gives a 
moment’s pleasure to those we 
love,” said Léon in a voice that 
could not possibly have reached his 
grandmother, though he was osten- 
sibly addressing her. 

“You ought to go to the opera, 
bonne maman,” he said when 
Pearl had left the room to put the 
roses in water. “Why don’t you 
take Mlle. Perle to see the Zrova- 
fore? She will die of ennui if you 
don’t give her a little distraction.” 

“I am afraid she finds it dull 
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here,” assented the old lady; “ but 
you know I never go tothe theatre, 
mon petit.” 

“The theatre—no; but the opera 
you would enjoy. Let me take a 
box for you at the Italiens on 
Tuesday ?” 

“T will think about it. But per- 
haps la petite would rather see a 
good comedy. I will ask her.” 

“No, no; don’t ask her,” said 
Léon. “She is sure to say that she 
does not care; but she would care. 
She is young, and she will fall ill 
if she has not some amusement. 
Bonne maman, you will be very 
dull when I am gone.” 

“ Ah ! mon Dieu, aqui le dis-tu ?” 
exclaimed Mme. Mére, heaving a 
terrible sigh. “Ma petite, what is 
to become of us when he is gone ?” 
she said, as Pearl came back, car- 
rying the roses in a large glass bowl. 

“He is really going, then ?” said 
Pearl, conscious of more regret at 
the announcement than she would 
have felt a few days ago. 

“ Ves,” said Léon, “I believe it 
is quite settled.” 

He fixed his black eyes on her 
to see if the mobile face would tell 
any tales. Pearl felt he was watch- 
ing her, and she suspected why and 
grew scarlet. She looked very 
graceful and picturesque, the pale 
gold of the roses shining like a 
vestal flame against her black dress 
as she held up the crystal bowl 
and placed it on the littered table. 
She appeared to Léon like a new 
creature. He guessed now that it 
was she who had stolen his friend’s 
heart away from him. Was it a 
theft or an exchange? Did she 
love Raoul? How could she help 
it? How could any woman help 
loving that strong, proud nature, if 
once it bent itself to sue for love ? 
Strange that it had never before 
struck Léon how lovely this Eng- 
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lish girl was! No wonder she had 
brought his soldier brother to her 
feet. And what business had he 
now, that brother’s friend, to come 
here day after day, gazing at her, 
talking to her, trying to win a smile 
from her? He was not deliberately 
bent on supplanting Raoul—he was 
incapable of that—but since he 
had discovered that Raoul loved 
Pearl his own eyes had been open- 
ed, and all the grace and sweetness 
which had hitherto escaped him 
became visible. The spell had 
been gradually working on him, 
too, and he now gave himself up to 
the delicious intoxication, calculat- 
ing nothing beyond the delight of 
the passing hour. 

Why had not Raoul trusted him 
instead of making a mystery of his 
love, as if he were ashamed of it? 
Or was he afraid to tell Léon, lest 
he should come and steal away his 
treasure? Well, since he could so 


misjudge his friend, let him pay the 


penalty. Where there had been 
no trust there could be no betray- 
al. Léon had as good a right as 
Darvallon to enter the lists for the 
prize. He was not sufficiently in 
earnest to ask himself, “ If I win it, 
what shall I do with it?” 

It had been planned that Mme. 
Mére and Pearl were to join the 
Léopolds in the ministerial. box at 
the Odéon on whatever evening 
Blanche ahd her fiancé were placed 
on view for one another’s approba- 
tion; but since this had been ar- 
ranged the situation had become a 
little strained between Mme. Mére 
and her daughter-in-law, and the 
invitation had not been renewed, 
so that when the eventful evening 
came Blanche and her parents 
were the sole occupants of the 
large avant-scéne box. The piece 
was a harrowing drama, and every- 
body, the gentlemen included, 


Pearl. 


came prepared to soak their pock- 
et-handkerchiefs. Blanche was not 
very emotional, and, as a rule, she 
never cried unless she could not 
possibly help it: it was bad for the 
eyes and extremely unbecoming. 
To-night she was less likely than 
usual to yield to the weakness, for 
the gaze of her future lord would 
be upon her, and she was not go- 
ing to blur her complexion for the 
finest sentiments that ever drew 
tears from an audience. 

They entered their loge d’avant- 
scéne with a certain pomp; every 
eye was turned on the group—the 
minister big and _ self-important, 
Mme. la Baronne portly, beaming, 
magnificently dressed, and her 
handsome daughter in white drift- 
ing in behind her. They seated 
themselves in the hot velvet fau- 
teuils, and the ladies adjusted their 
glasses to take a view of the house. 

“Ts he here, mamma?” said 
Blanche; and laying down her 
mother-of-pearl lorgnette, she open- 
ed her fan and began to play with it. 

“TIT don’t see him. Yes, there 
he is, right opposite.” 

“Tn a box?” 

““No, in a fauteuil de balcon. 
He is looking at us.” 

Mme. Léopold turned carelessly 
towards her husband, who wanted 
to take a look at the house, but 
was told he must wait; it would 
not do to seem over-anxious, 

“Ts he alone ?” inquired Blanche, 
still flirting her fan and looking 
steadily away to the right. 

“Ves, I think so; he leans for- 
ward, speaking to no one.”’ 

The orchestra tuned its violins, 
the curtain rose, and the play be- 
gan. Jt was fully equal to its re- 
putation, M. Léopold thought ; he 
listened with an interest that grew 
to intensity as the piece went on. 
Blanche at first was too much oc- 
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cupied with her own little comedy 
to care at all about the mimic woes 
and passions of the actors; but 
by degrees her wandering will was 
taken captive, and she was com- 
pelled to look and listen, until 
gradually her interest became tho- 
roughly absorbed, and even her 
flinty heart was. not proof against 
the power and pathos of the story. 
The tears rose, and after struggling 
to swallow them for a while she 
gave it up and let them course 
freely down her cheeks, sobbing, 
blowing her nose, and wiping her 
eyes, to the utter detriment of her 
creamy complexion and composed 
countenance. Mme. Léopold was 


weeping abundantly, the minister 
also; the house from pit to gallery 
was flowing like a fountain, and the 
fall of the curtain was the signal for a 
general display of pocket-handker- 
chiefs, which, acting in chorus, 
sounded like the blast of a fog- 


horn. 

“Mon Dieu! que je m’amuse 
bien !” sobbed Blanche, falling back 
in her chair and letting her arms 
drop. 

“Tt is fine acting; I myself have 
not been unmoved,” observed the 
baron, belaboring his face with his 
crimson foulard. 

“ May we come in?” called out 
a voice from the door, and, without 
waiting for an answer, M. de Ker- 
bec entered, followed by Captain 
Darvallon. 

“What strong emotions we are 
experiencing!” said M. de Kerbec. 
“That does one good. I am sorry 
my wife is not here; she would 
have enjoyed it.” 

“It is almost too much,” said 
Mme. Léopold; “and you, captain, 
have you been able to refrain from 
tears ?” 

“TI have only just come,” said 
M. Darvallon. “I suppose I have 
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had a great loss, but my supply of 
tears will be fresh for the fifth act, 
when all of yours will be exhaust- 
ed.” 

“ Ah! you mock us because your 
eyes are dry; but our turn to mock 
will come. ‘We shall see your pride 
brought low; shall we not, ma 
Blanche?” 

“Mlle. Blanche has given proof 
of a charming sensibility,” observ- 
ed M. de Kerbec; “she has been 
the object of a profound admir- 
ation during the emotions of the 
last act. Nothing is so touch- 
ing in the young as this sensitive- 
ness of the heart.” 

Blanche looked modestly con- 
scious, while her mother and M. 
de Kerbec exchanged significant 
glances. 

“He is a lost man!” whispered 
the count: “I have been speaking 
to him; he came and seized me in 
my box to confide to me his im- 
pressions. He is impatient to 
hear.” And by a sign he asked 
what Blanche thought of the vi- 
comte. 

Some little conversation ensued 
sotto voce between the mother and 
M. de Kerbec, while Blanche en- 
gaged the attention of her father 
and M. Darvallon. 

“De Cholcourt has been begging 
me to commend him to you for a 
nomination to Vienna,” said M. 
Darvallon; “he seems tobe taking 
the diplomatic career au sérieux. 
I thought it was merely a caprice, 
and that he would throw it up at 
the end of six months; but I was 
mistaken. He is bent on distinguish- 
ing himself. He certainly has every 
qualification for making a good am- 
bassador ; it is a pity he should not 
succeed.” 

“What is to hinder his succeed- 
ing?” inquired the baron. 

“He is mal vu by the emperor, 
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and ‘still more by the empress; his 
mother refused the post of Dame 
du Palais, which was offered to her 
at the time of the marriage, and she 
has nearly quarrelled with her son for 
going to dance at the Tuileries.” 

“ Vieille bigote !” said the impe- 
rial minister, with a contemptuous 
shrug. “It would be serving her 
right if we made the young mar- 
quis our ambassador to Vienna; 
it would be good fun to send the 
son to represent Napoleon III. at 
the same court where his father 
and grandfather represented a 
Bourbon.” ; 

“Play the old lady that trick, 
papa,” said Blanche, who had been 
listening with deep interest to the 
conversation; “tell the emperor, 
and he is sure to fall in with the 
joke.” 

“Well done, Mlle. Blanche!” 
said Darvallon. “TI notice that la- 
dies, especially young ladies, are 
always for bold measures; and, in 
politics as in war, it generally 
proves successful.” 

“T hate those old digotes of the 
Faubourg,” said Blanche. 

“Is De Cholcourt in town at pre- 
sent?” inquired M. Léopold. 

“ He was in this house five min- 
utes ago. I wanted him to come 
and speak to you on the spot; but 
he was afraid of seeming indiscreet 
on account of the presence of ces 
dames.” 


“Tell him to come and see me 


to-morrow morning. I will help 
him as far as Ican. It is abomi- 
nable that intelligent men should be 
shut out from public life through 
the silly prejudices of old women.” 

“The Faubourg is so unpa- 
triotic!” remarked Blanche. “ It 
cares for nothing but its own im- 
portance. Périsse la France, pour- 
vu que mon parti vive !—that is its 
motto. Itisso stupid and selfish !” 


Pearl. 


“What treason do [ hear Mlle. 
Blanche talking?” cried M. de 
Kerbec, turning round with a pre- 
tence of horror. “If my wife were 
here she would have a fit.” 

“ You must tell no tales, De Ker- 
bec,” said the baron. ~ But Blanche, 
with a little toss of her head, said 
she did not care who heard her. 

“That is right. Have the cour- 
age of your opinions, mademoi- 
selle,” said M. Darvallon, amused 
at her spirited attack on the old 
Faubourg. He had never heard 
Blanche express any opinion so 
freely or with so much aplomb. 
Her mother was rather alarmed. 
M. de Kerbec was a real friend, 
and eager for the vicomte’s suit, 
or else he might make mischief; 
for the vicomte was 4 cheval sur 
son Faubourg, and the Bonapar- 
tist stain on Blanche had to be 
covered over with a vast amount 
of influence and promise of exer- 
tion for a young brother, on the 
part of the minister, before the can- 
didate could be brought to enter- 
tain the idea of this marriage at 
all. 

“What have you done with 
Léon?” inquired Mme. Léopold, 
turning off the conversation to 
safer ground. 

“TI have not seen him to-day,” 
said M. Darvallon; he might have 
said, for several days. 

“You may see him now, if you 
choose,” said M. de Kerbec; “he 
is within half a dozen boxes of 
this.” 

“Who is he making himself 
agreeable to?” said M. Léopold, 
stooping forward to see if his son 
were visible from their box. 

“To Mme. Monteagle—or per- 
haps I should say to Mlle. Red- 
acre; they are both there.” 

Mme. Léopold gave a little start, 
as if a popgun had been let off 
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under her chair. Darvallon made 
no sign, but his face grew dark 
and he bit his moustache. 

“He is betraying. me,” thought 
Léon’s friend. 

“He is braving me,” thought 
Léon’s mother. 

“T will go and pay my respects 
to those ladies,” said the minister, 
glad to make a tour out of the 
heated box. 

“ Tell Léon to come and pay his 
respects to us,’ said Mme. Léopold 
in a playful tone. 

“ Will you come, Darvallon ?” 

“No, if I may remain here a 
little longer ?” 

Mme. Léopold nodded a friend- 
ly assent; she longed to pour out 
her angry terrors in the ear of her 
son's friend, but De Kerbec’s pre- 
sence made this impossible. Still, 


she would keep Darvallon; the op- 
portunity might occur presently. 
Léon did not precipitate himself 


to answer his mother’s summons ; 
he stayed on talking to Pearl, 
while his father was occupied with 
her chaperon. It was he who had 
given this box to Mrs. Monteagle, 
and suggested her taking Pearl to 
see the play that all Paris was cry- 
ing over. Mrs. Monteagle enjoyed 
fine acting more than music, and 
she was glad to give Pearl the out- 
ing, so she accepted the box and 
said nothing about where it came 
from. 

“Are you amused ?” said Léon, 
as the two sat close together in the 
back seats of the dark box. 

“T’m not amused,” said Pearl. 
“Iam too intensely interested to 
be amused; I am rather vexed. I 
hate crying over plays and stories.” 

“You prefer shedding your tears 
over real sorrows ?” 

“I prefer not shedding them at 
all; but if I must cry it is better 
worth while crying over the woes 
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of people who exist than over the 
sorrows of people I don’t know and 
care for.” 

“Those people are much to be 
envied, whatever their misfortunes 
may be, if you shed tears over 
them; it would console me for be- 
ing shat, if | knew beforehand you 
would weep over me.” 

“What nonsense you can talk, 
to be sure!’’ said Pearl, laughing ; 
but she wished he spoke more as if 
he knew he was talking nonsense. 

“Tam not laughing ;°I swear to 
you I mean it!” said Léon in a 
low tone that made her move un- 
easily in her chair. 

“How hot it is! I wish you 
would open the door,” she said, 
fanning herself at arm’s length. 

“You don’t believe a word [ 
say,” said Léon; “you don’t care 
what becomes of me. If I get shot 
down by the Arabs one of these 
days, you will say, ‘Poor devil !’ 
and come to the theatre the next 
minute as if nothing had hap- 
pened.” 

“T never call any onea devil, 
and I don’t believe there is such a 
glorious death in store for you. 
Do oblige me and open the door ! 
One suffocates here.” 

But he took no notice of the re- 
iterated request, only bent nearer, 
resting his hand on the back of her 
chair. 

“ Pearl, i love you!” he said 
suddenly, his face so close to hers 
that they almost touched. 

She started and would have stood 
up, but that was impossible with- 
out at once drawing M. Léopold’s 
attention on them both. Why did 
not Mrs. Monteagle see what was 
going on and come to her assist- 
ance? But if Mrs. Monteagle 
noticed anything she kept never 
minding and continued her animat- 
ed conversation with the minister, 
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whose face was turned full on the 
house. 

“Pearl, I love you!” repeated 
Léon in the same hurried under- 
tone. “I have never loved any 
wom in as I love you.” 

“This is cruel, this is cowardly 
of you,” said Pearl, dreadfully agi- 
tated, and in her excitement speak- 
ing so loud that it was a miracle 
the others did not hear her; but 
Mrs. Monteagle was now talking 
at the top of her voice. 

“Tt is you who are cruel. You 
will not believe me ; you think Iam 
mocking you. I swear to you lam 
not! I was never more in earnest 
in my life. I will throw up my 


sword, I will brave my mother, I 
will cut my throat to prove it! If 
only you could love me a little in 
return !” 

“T wish you would go away! 
Can’t you see that you are annoy- 
ing me?” said Pearl, looking him 


full in the face and flashing her 
fan angrily between them; but the 
flame in her eyes made them more 
beautiful than ever. 

“Ah! isitso? You don’t care 
a straw for me; you scorn my love; 
and yet I think I could have made 
you love me—if—if—” He looked 
at her fixedly, and then sinking his 
voice toa deeper whisper, “ Do you 
know,” he said, “that Raoul Dar- 
vallon is within a few doors of us? 
He is in my mother’s box.” 

He could see the shock that the 
announcement gave her. But she 
raised her head and looked at 
him coldly; all the pride of her 
nature rallied to the rescue. How 
dare he attempt to raise the veil 
from her heart and pry insolently 
into its secrets? And yet the 
name, flung thus rudely at her, act- 
ed like a charm upon Pearl and 
soothed and reassured her. She 
had been frightened and annoyed 
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by Léon’s passionate sortie, but 
Raoul’s name allayed her irritation 
as by aspell. It was not’ that it 
calmed her; she was conscious, on 
the contrary, of a new and strong 
emotion, but one of an‘ altogether 
different kind—joyous, timid, full 
of thrilling expectation. He was 
close toher? Why did he not come 
nearer and speak to her? Was it 
that he did not care? The cur- 
rent of her feelings, checked in their 
angry flow, fell back and set softly 
in another direction. She knew 
that he cared; then why did he 
keep aloof? Was he angry? Did 
he resent Léon’s presence near her? 
Pearl could not have asserted posi- 
tively ten minutes ago that she 
loved Raoul Darvallon with her 
whole heart; she knew that he had 
more power over her than any other 
human being, and a special kind of 
power; that her thoughts turned 
constantly to him as the needle to 
the magnet; that it was in her to 
love him—if she dared. She knew 
now that she had dared. Her 
heart had revealed itself and con- 
fessed the secret it had been trying 
to hide. She saw that she loved 
him, that her heart was his with a 
jealous and entire devotion which 
would tolerate no approach from any 
other worshipper. From him she 
had first heard the voice of love, of 
real love, speaking in restrained, 1n- 
articulate utterances, it is true, but 
with a penetrating sweetness that 
left no doubt of its reality. Beside 
these timid whisperings, full of the 
strength of true, manly passion, 
Captain Léopold’s ardent declara- 
tion showed like the flaring of a 
candle compared to the strong, 
glorious light of the sun. 

Léon was watching her as these 
thoughts passed through her mind, 
and something of that electric cur- 
rent which flows like a voice from 
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one soul to another was quickening 
his perception of facts which had 
for some time been matter of sus- 
picion. Pearl’s quivering, tell-tale 
features, moreover, were complet- 
ing the discovery his own instincts 
had begun ; and she felt this, and at 
last she could bear it no longer. 
The audience was flowing back to 
the empty boxes; the curtain was 
about to rise ; but she was not going 
to sit out the rest of the piece with 
Captain Léopold close to her, 
whispering his love in her ear. 

“M. le Baron,” she said, stoop- 
ing forward, and touching the min- 
ister with her fan, “I should like 
so much to geta little air! Would 
you take me for a turn before the 
curtain rises ?” 

“ Certainly, my dear young lady. 
Ha! there is the signal. It is 
too late. But we can open the 
door fora moment. Only be care- 
ful; the current of cold air is treach- 
erous. Come, Léon, we must go 
now ; your mother expects you to 
pay her a visit in her box.” 

They went out, and Pearl moved 
forward into M. Léopold’s vacant 
seat. Mrs. Monteagie noticed how 
flushed she was; but the heat she 
complained of would have account- 
ed for this, even without that ¢é¢e- 
a-téte which her friend had been at 
such pains to cover and prevent 
M. Léopold from interrupting. 
There was no mistaking the de- 
votedness of Léon’s manner and 
attitude, both of which this unprin- 
cipled Englishwoman had observ- 
ed with great satisfaction ; but she 
was surprised not to see a more 
radiant look on Pearl’s face. Pearl, 
in truth, was very far from feeling 
radiant. She was listening to every 
step that approached the door of 
their box, wondering that it did not 
open and admit Raoul Darvallon. 
He must know now, if by an unlike- 
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ly possibility he had not known it 
before, that she was here, and his 
not coming near her was significant. 
Pearl felt certain it was not indif- 
ference that kept him away. M. 
de Kerbec came in presently and 
sat down behind Mrs. Monteagle’s 
chair, making a copious display 
with his pocket-handkerchief when 
the opportunity occurred. But 
Pearl had no more tears to spare 
on the interesting hero and heroine ; 
there was a hand at her heart that 
had shut up the spring of all sur- 
face sensibilities, oppressing her 
with a sense of suffocation. When 
the curtain fell on the fourth act 
she complained of being overcome 
by the heat, and begged Mrs. Mont- 
eagle to let M. de Kerbec call the 
fly and send her home. 

“* Adolphe will see me safe to the 
Rue du Bac, and then come back 
for you,” she said. But Mrs. 
Monteagle protested that she was 
glad to go herself; she knew how 
the piece ended, and the heat and 
the crying were beginning to be 
too much for her. 

M. de Kerbec gave her his arm, 
and they left the box. Pearl had 
a soft white hood thrown over her 
head, and she drew it close round 
her face as the cold air met them 
near the staircase. 

“Why are you going so soon? 
Take my arm,” said a man’s voice; 
and Captain Léopold wasat her side. 

‘They were on the landing above 
the hall, where M. de Kerbec had 
placed Mrs. Monteagle in a corner 
out of the draughts while he hur- 
ried off to look for Adolphe. Pearl 
started and drew her hood a little 
closer. 

“Thank you; I 
alone,” she replied. 

“Tt can’t hurt you to take my 
arm,” he said in a deprecating tone 
and holding it out to her. 
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But Pearl was in no mood to be 
propitiated. Drawing herself up 
haughtily, she let the swansdown 
snood fall back and show her face, 
angry and severe. 

“TI will not take your arm, mon- 
sieur. It is unmanly of you to pur- 
sue me in this way. Go back to 
the theatre, and let me go on 
alone.” 

“TI will go, since you command 
me; but you are cruel,” he said, 
though making no attempt to 
move. 

Some one was coming up from 
the hall. 

“ Mademoiselle, may I conduct 
you to your carriage?” said Cap- 
tain Darvallon, standing bare-head- 
ed a step below her, and looking 
steadily away from Léon. 

With a quick, impulsive move- 
ment Pearl turned to him, and put 
out her hand to take his arm. 

“ Au revoir, Darvallon !” 

“ Au revoir, Léopold !” 

Pearl heard the ring of clashing 
steel in the voices of the two men 
as they exchanged the salutation, 
confronting one another for a mo- 
ment on the stairs. She felt sick, 
as if she were going to faint. 

Darvallon felt her trembling on 
his arm, and he tightened his grasp 
to support her as she clung to him 
while they descended to the hall. 

Mrs. Monteagle was in the car- 
riage already. 

“T expect to leave Paris to-mor- 
row,” said Raoul in a low, hurried 
voice, and Pearl nearly exclaimed, 
“Thank heaven!” “I must see you 
before I go. I want to speak to 
you alone fora moment. Can you 
come to Mrs. Monteagle’s to-mor- 
row morning? I will be there be- 
fore one o'clock.” 

“TI will come if I can,” said Pearl. 

He assisted her into the carriage, 
and they drove away. 
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“Well,” said Mrs. Monteagle 
“what is the matter ?” 

“Oh! I am so sorry that you 
should have lost the end of the 
piece on my account,” said Pearl. 

“TI am not talking about the 
piece. I want to know what is the 
matter. Have you and Captain 
Léopold had a quarrel, or what is 
it?” 

“We are not on quarrelling 
terms.” 

“Humph! one would not have 
supposed that to see you together 
this evening.” 

Pearl made no answer. She was 
in no mood to be joked about 
Léon. She wanted to speak out to 
Mrs. Monteagle, and she had not 
the courage to begin at once. 

“My dear, people say many dis- 
agreeable things about me, but I 
never heard that anybody ever call- 
ed me a fool,” said Mrs. Montea- 
gle, seeing that Pearl volunteered 
no explanation. “That young man 
is in love with you. I would not 
have given him credit for so much 
pluck ; but he has actually fallen in 
love with you without the family 
lawyer's advice, and you know it. 
The thing for you to do now is to 
leave his grandmother’s house at 
once and come to mine, and wait 
till your father can come over and 
take you home.” 5 

“There is no need for me to 
leave Mme. Mére.” 

“You have not refused him?” 


“He has not given me the 
chance.” 
“Tush! Nonsense! He may 


not have asked you in so many 
words—he is a Frenchman, and I 
suppose he could not bring himself 
to do that—but he has made you 
understand that he wants to marry 
you.” 

“ He talked great stuff this even- 
ing, and I begged him to hold his 
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tongue and leave me alone; and I 
think he will for the future.” 

“Pearl, I am very fond of you; 
I have always found you truthful 
and straightforward; but I can’t 
make you out now. You as much 
as owned to me that you were at- 
tached to some one, and of course 
it can be no one but Captain Léo- 
pold.” 

“Oh!” cried Pearl. 

“ And I now know that he is in 
love with you.” 

“Did he tell you so?” 

“He did. And I took yow to 
the theatre to-night that he might 
have an opportunity of telling you, 
though of course it could be no 
news to you.” 

Pearl uttered another inarticu- 
late exclamation. 

“T never could make out what 
you saw in a black stick like him 
to care about,” continued Mrs. 
Monteagle ; “ but, as you did, I was 


anxious to make you happy, and I 
have done my best to bring matters 
to a crisis between you.” 


“Dear Mrs. Monteagle! how 
could you suppose I cared for him? 
Don’t you remember how, long 
ago— before we left Paris— you 
asked me, and I laughed at the 
bare notion of the thing? Do you 
forget ?” 

“No, I don’t. But, as you say, 
that is a long time ago—several 
months; you have had time to 
think it over. But even then I 
did not believe you when you de- 
nied it.” 

“You thought I was telling you 
a lie !” 

“Lie is a big word; but lies, I 
believe, are considered fair in love 
and electioneering. However, that 
is nothing to the purpose. Do you 
mean to tell me now that you don’t 
care for him, and that you won’t 
marry him ?” 
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“ He has not asked me.” 

“Don’t be silly; he means to 
ask you.” 

“ Then I shall refuse him.” 

“ You positively mean it?” 

“T would rather go to the block 
than marry him!” 

“Poh! Don’t fly off into hero- 
ics; there is no need for you to go 
to the block, whether you marry or 
whether you don’t. Only it is a 
pity I did not. know your feeling 
about it sooner. I have moved 
heaven and earth to bring about 
this marriage. Now I have only 
to tell Léopold that he must bind 
up his wounds and be on with the 
new love as soon as he can. 
wretch! Iam sorry for him.” 

“T don’t believe he needs your 
pity. I don’t believe he can ever 
have seriously meant it. He would 
no more dare tell his mother that 
he was going to marry me than he 
would walk up to his colonel on 
parade and slap him across the 
face; his mother is the only human 
being he is afraid of.” 

“He was prepared to brave her 
for all that.” 

“And marry a girl without a 
penny !” 

“ He has pennies enough for two. 
But that is neither here nor there 
now. You don't like him, so there 
is an end of it. I will tell him to- 
morrow that the sooner he sails for 
Algiers the better.” 

“ You will see him to-morrow ?” 

“Yes; he is coming to break- 
fast with me.” 

“Good heavens!” 

Pearl started forward on the seat, 
clasping her hands. 

** Well, what’s the matter now ?” 

“He must not come! Dear 
Mrs. Monteagle, you must not let 
him come! Something awful will 
happen if they meet!” 

“Tf who meet ?” 


Poor 
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But Pearl could not answer; the 
carriage had turned upside down; 
the stars were under her feet; the gay 
lamps were spinning in and out of 
the windows; her breath came and 
went. 

“What is it all about?” said 
Mrs. Monteagle, who began to be 
alarmed by the girl’s excited man- 
ner, her scared face and rigid atti- 
tude. “Tell me the truth, Pearl. 
Child, can’t you trust me?” And 
she laid her hand on Pearl’s, that 
were locked together like a vise. 

“Captain Darvallon is to be at 
your house to-morrow immediately 
after breakfast.” 

“Well?” said Mrs. Monteagle, 
more and more mystified by the 
solemnity with which Pearl made 
the irrelevant announcement. 

“They must not meet.” 

“ Darvallon and Léopold? 


Why, 
they are brothers! 


They never 


have a secret from one another.” 
“ They have now. 


Le loves me !” 

“Who? Darvallon ?” 

Pearl made no answer. 

“And you—do you love him?” 

“Yes!” It came in a whisper 
so faint that, if Mrs. Monteagle had 
not read it on the timid, parting 
lips, the word would not have 
reached her. Pearl burst into 
tears and let her head drop on 
Mrs. Monteagle’s shoulder. The 
discomfited matchmaker was so 
utterly confounded that it was 
some minutes before she recover- 
ed herself sufficiently to offer a 
word of sympathy or condolence, 
or to ask how it had all come 
about. Pearl had her cry out, and 
then she told her story, everything, 
from the absurd incident, as she 
thought it, of Léon’s being caught 
on his knees before her to that 
terrible “ au revoir /” which the two 
men had just exchanged at the 
head of the stair. 
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“Tt sounded like a challenge to 
a duel,” she said, shuddering. 

“Tt was a challenge,” said Mrs. 
Monteagle. 

“You think they will fight? But 
he told me that he expected to 
leave Paris to-morrow night.” 

“That was very likely to throw 
dust in your eyes and prevent your 
giving the alarm.” 

“O my God!” 

“Don’t be frightened, dear. 
won't let them fight. 
vent it. Trust me to manage it. 
Here we are at No. 25. Now 
good-night. Don’t let this worry 
you. I promise you no harm shall 
come to them,” 

Pearl was crying bitterly. Mrs. 
Monteagle put her arms round her 
and rocked her like a baby. 

“Are you sure you can stop it 
in time?” said Pearl, lifting her 
head as they drew up at Mme. 
Mére’s door. “Suppose they meet 
to-morrow morning before we are 
out of our beds?” 

Mrs. Monteagle laughed. 

“A duel is not despatched in 
such a hurry as all that. They 
must choose their seconds, and the 
seconds must meet and make ar- 
rangements, and so on; and all 
that takes time. They couldn't 
possibly manage it before the day 
after to-morrow, and I shall take 
care that the affair is settled for 
them before then. Promise me to 
sleep on that and be good.” 

Pearl kissed her fondly. 

“Shall I say anything to Mme. 
Mére ?” 

“Not for your life! She would 
fly off to old Léopold, and the story 
would get wind at once; and that 
would make no end of mischief, 
and they would fight ten times 
more certainly. Don’t say a word 
about it to any one. There is no- 
thing men resent like being inter- 


We 
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fered with in an affair of this kind. 
Captain Darvallon would never 
forgive us.” 

This was a random shot, but it 
took effect, though Pearl did not 
need that threat to do as her old 
friend advised. 

“Don’t come to my house to- 
morrow morning. I will call here, 
or else send you a line to say that 
it is all made right,’’ said Mrs. 
Monteagle. 
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They kissed again. Pearl got 
out. Mrs. Monteagle waited till 
Adolphe had seen the young lady 
safe inside Mme. Mére’s door, 
then she drove away—not home, 
but to Mme. de Kerbec’s. She 
waited for the count’s return, and 
then they went out together. It 
was past two in the morning when 
he left Mrs. Monteagle at her own 
door. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 





THE PROTESTANT WAR 


In their pulpits some of the Pro- 
testant preachers still proclaim 
their adherence to the essential 
dogmas of the Christian religion. 
They still profess their. belief in 
one God, the Father Almighty, and 
in Jesus Christ, his Son and our 
Lord. They say they believe in 
his miraculous conception; in his 
birth, crucifixion, death, burial, 
and ascension; in the church 
which he founded, but which, in 
their opinion, he has not been able 
to maintain in unity; in the Holy 
Ghost, in the resurrection of the 
dead, and in life eternal. But 
many other Protestant and non- 
Catholic preachers and writers be- 
lieve none, or not all, of these 
things, and they are by no means 
backward in expressing their dis- 
belief and in seeking to spread 
abroad their heresies. In October 
last* we presented in these pages 
a review of the anti-Catholic and 
anti-Christian literature of that 


: mi The New Protestant Criticism of Christian- 
ity.” See Tue CatHoiic Wort for October, 1378. 
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year. Some of the books of which 
we then gave a synopsis had been 
written with the avowed, or at least 
undisguised, purpose of destroy- 
ing faith and inculcating atheism ; 
a larger number of them had the 
same object, but concealed it more 
or less skilfully. It may surprise 
our readers that another similar re- 
view can be profitably made so 
soon; but no previous century, 
generation, or decade has been so 
prolific as this of books discussing 
that tremendous problem—the des- 
tiny of the human soul. The busy 
press literally rains books upon the 
world, and a very large proportion 
of them are devoted to the consid- 
eration of questions which lie at the 
foundation of the Cliristian faith, 
and which, indeed, involve the 
existence of the Creator himself. 
Even a casual glance at the new 
books of any year will convince 
the observer that the Protestant 
sects are day by day breaking into 
smaller and smaller factions, and 
that the basis of a creed which 
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they once fancied they held in 
common is disintegrating, and will 
soon be discarded altogether. 
Chaos has set in, and even the de- 
voutness which served as a cable 
to hold Protestants at least with 
their faces in the right direction 
is growing more and more tenuous 
and filmy, and most of the sects 
are gratifying their curiosity by un- 
ravelling it to see of what it is 
made. Protestantism is weakening 
every day, and what it loses is gain- 
ed by the Catholic Church on the 
one hand and by the army of atheism 
on the other. 

It is noticeable, also, that the 
avowed foes of Christianity are 
somewhat changing front, or at 
least are adopting new names. 
Materialists no longer call them- 
selves atheists but “ agnostics”; 
they no longer say, “There is no 
God,” but they timidly exclaim, 
“T don’t know whether there is or 
not.” They speak of all that realm 
that lies beyond the physical sen- 
ses as “the unknowable”; they 
say, “We know and can know 
only matter and force, only cause 
and effect, only an unbroken se- 
quence of physical phenomena.” 
This is specious, but it is a retreat 
of the forces of Satan to an unten- 
able fortress. This, in turn, will be 
besieged, compelling another re- 
treat or capitulation. 

From the scores of books of 
an anti-Catholic and anti-Christian 
characterthat have been issued in 
Great Britain since last fall, we 
have selected a few of the most 
striking for analysis and comment. 

The effort which the Protestants 
are making to get a new Bible 
from the convocation of scholars 
at Westminster is only one of the 
signs of the theological anarchy 
that prevails outside of the Catho- 
lic Church. Another sign, quite as 
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important, is the diversity of read- 
ings in which educated Protestant 
clergymen indulge upon their own 
personal responsibility—clinging to 
the King James version, to which 
they have become accustomed, and 
for which, as Dr. Schaff acknow- 
ledges, congregations “ have a pre- 
judice,” and yet reading between 
the lines whatever they please. 
Apropos of this is a notable article, 
under the suggestive title of “ Di- 
vine Myths,” to which that very “ lib- 
eral” magazine Zhe Expositor gives 
hospitality. It is contributed by a 
man who is vouched for as “no 
freé-thinker, but, on the contrary, 
an out-and-out believer in the 
inspiration of Scripture.” It is cu- 
rious to hear an “out-and-out be- 
liever ” saying to his Protestant au- 
dience : 


“I believe firmly and devoutly that 
the Bible, from Genesis to Revelation, 7s 
the word of God; I believe that the 
Spirit of God not only moved by secret 
impulses the minds of the sacred writers, 
but also overruled to a great extent the 
ipsissima verba of Holy Writ. And no- 
where do I feel (rightly or wrongly) the 
divine inspiration more strongly and 
pervadingly than in the early records of 
Genesis. And yet I do regard 
these records as myths; and I think 
that all the efforts made, and still being 
made, to reconcile their statements with 
history and with science are only so 
much earnestness and ingenuity thrown 
away.” 


This is the sort of plenary inspi- 
ration which a Protestant maga- 
zine sets forth to enlighten the 
minds and promote the devotion 
of Protestants. 

The “French Reformed Church” 
is perhaps not a very important in- 
teger in the sum of Protestantism, 
but its voice may be deemed to 
some extent representative. The 
History of the Dogma of the Deity 
of Jesus Christ is the rather start- 
ling title under which one of its 
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clergymen, Albert Reville, D.D., 
calmly challenges the title of the 
Lord of lords and King of kings. 
It has been translated into English, 
and has reached a second edition 
under the patronage and auspices 
of the Protestant churches of Great 
Britain. The author bravely sets 
out to prove that the divinity of 
Jesus of Nazareth is a 


“doctrine which, having been slowly 
elaborated, arrived at supremacy in the 
Christian Church towards the end of the 
fifth century, and which, after continu- 
ing undisputed, except in connection 
with some obscure heresies, for eleven 
centuries, has been gradually, from the 
sixteenth century, losing its prestige, 
although it is still the professed belief 
of the majority of Christians.” 


Dr. Reville undertakes to show 
that Jesus did not “claim for him- 
self the name and the attributes of 
the Divinity”; that he did not 
found “upon this claim his right 
to be believed and implicitly obey- 
ed”; that the dogma was not held 
by the apostles nor taught for a 
long time by any church authority ; 
that it is neither expressly revealed 
in Scripture nor deducible there- 
from by legitimate inference; and 
that even the early councils of 
the Catholic Church did not, in 
this respect, pretend to announce 
what was true, but only to “ ex- 
press with greater clearness the 
permanent belief of Christendom.” 
Dr. Reville says: 


“There is first a period of incubation 
and slow formation, which dates from 
the early days of Christianity, and ends 
nearly at the commencement of the mid- 
dle ages; then comes a period of tri- 
umphant immovability, which terminates 
in the sixteenth century; and lastly a 
period of slow transformation and de- 
cline, which commenced at the Refor- 
mation and still continues.” 


It was the fifth century, he ex- 
claims, “before the Son of Man 
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became God,” and the Reforma- 
tion “ was the signal for the decline 
of this dogma, which is now verg- 
ing towards ultimate extinction.” 
The first questions he proposes to 
himself are: In what light did Je- 
sus regard himself? and, In what 
light was he regarded by his disci- 
ples during his lifetime? These 
questions he answers by retaining 
as much of the Bible as accords 
with his view, and discarding the 
rest. Of his own utter “freedom ” 
he says: “We exercise a complete 
independence with regard to the 
formulas successively sanctioned by 
the dogmatisms of the past. What 
we hold to of these for our own 
part is what appears to us to be 
true in them, apart from all super- 
natural authority.” 

So he discards the Gospel ac- 
cording to St. John with a flourish 
that would be amusing if it were 
not irreverent. He says that this 
Gospel 


‘*speaks throughout, and makes Jesus 
speak, as if from the very first he had 
claimed and received from his disciples 
the honors due toa being of superhuman 
origin, of transcendent nature, existent 
long before his appearance on earth, and 
only passing a short time here, to return 
almost immediately to the super-physical 
region whence he came.” 


He therefore decides that the 
book is of uncertain date and 
anonymous authorship; that it was 
probably written four or five gen- 
erations after the Crucifixion, and 
that, ¥ whoever may be the author, 
whatever the date,” it is not enti- 
tled to credence. He does not 
scruple to charge on the fourth 
Gospel the attempt to palm upon 
the world a, fraudulent Messias, 
and affirms that 

“ one of the most unassailable results of 
the Biblical criticism of our time is the 
demonstration it has furnished of the 
systematically-formed plan of the anony- 
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mous historian, and of his unvarying 
purpose, carried out with rare ability, to 
eliminate from the evangelical history 
whatever tended to compromise the 
doctrine of the Word, while introducing, 
on the other hand, many new elements 
to confirm it.” 


With much casuistry and sophis- 
try he follows what he calls “the 
growth” of our Lord’s divinity 
from century to century; and fin- 
ally, with sinister accent, says that 
if there is nothing primitive in this 
doctrine; if “not only Jesus him- 
self, but the apostolic age and the 
two following centuries, did without 
it”; if it “ was not formed complete 
in all of its parts, but little by 
little,” then its gradual and visible 
decay, and the degradation of the 
Head of the church to the low 
level of a mere man, need cause no 
alarm to the mind of Christendom. 
Perhaps this volume indicates 
the tendency of Protestantism as 
clearly as any book of the year—its 
tendency to quit all anchorage, and 
to cut loose from all moorings, and 
drift, whithersoever atheistic winds 
may blow, upon the fathomless 
ocean of the supernatural. Such 
Protestantism feels the set of all 
the currents of rationalism, posi- 
tivism, spiritism, agnosticism, and 
goes with whichever influence hap- 
pens to be strongest ; but why does 
it persist in calling itself Chris- 
tianity ? 

A fitting companion volume to 
the work of the French pastor is 
The Bible and Criticism, by Robert 
Rainy, principal and professor of 
divinity and church history of a 
religious college in Edinburgh. 
The Proverbs of Solomon, he in- 
forms his school, are a piece of 
mosaic, made up by collecting the 
current maxims of the time and Ly 
piecing together the work of differ- 
ent authors, when or by whom we 
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do not know. And he does not 
hesitate to tell his young men that 
“those who think it important to 
maintain the Mosaic origin of the 
main substance of Deuteronomy 
cannot exclude the idea of later ed- 
iting.” He is so very considerate 
as to leave some of the Psalms 
to David. Yet he hedges by say- 
ing : “ When I recognize an opinion 
as in general compatible with faith 
and with useful service to the com- 
mon cause, I do not thereby decide 
whether it is or should be free to 
men to teach it in my own church.” 
This is very odd. One would 
suppose that an opinion “ compati- 
ble with faith and with useful ser- 
vice to the common cause ” might 
safely be left “free to men to 
teach.” But there is no knowing 
what eccentric thing a sect will do 
which holds the theory, “ Every 
man his own pope.” 

Dr. Rowland Williams is the au- 
thor of a work entitled Zhe Book 
of Daniel and the Revelation of St. 
John, which boasts of being “a 
fearless and unsparing application 
of the methods and principles of 
historical criticism, irrespective of 
any theory of revelation.” He in- 
sists that the Book of Daniel is not 
placed among the prophets but 
among the hagiographa, where it 
has songs or semi-canonical books 
for neighbors; then he detects in 
Daniel certain Persian and Greek 
words which, he thinks, could only 
have been used “after Alexander.” 
He gives the book a recent origin, 
says it was written by “some un- 
known Jew” who personated Dan- 
iel and masqueraded under his 
name. Of the canonical authority 
of Scripture Dr. Williams says that 
“the mere canonicity or enrolment 
on the list of the church in itself 
determines nothing as to the in- 
herent quality, whether human or 
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divine, of the book enrolled,” but 
that it “ recommends to us each on 
its own ground, and leaves us free 
to discriminate each.” This is the 
Protestant ground—every man his 
own pope. Luther took the same, 
and even greater, liberty. 

The fact that the Saviour spoke 
of Daniel as a prophet the writer 
disposes of by saying: “ We have 
no reason to assume that, in this 
particular, our Lord exercised a 
critical discernment in advance of 
that of his own age”; and “the 
writers of the New Testament do 
not claim for their Master that in- 
fallible knowledge which theologi- 
cal inference has ascribed to him.”’ 
And he proceeds, with true Protes- 
tant rashness and irreverence, to 
say that— 


“Tt need not, then, surprise us to dis- 
cover that Jesus shared the Messianic 
conceptions of his contemporaries, and 
that his apprehension of the Book of 
Daniel corresponded with that of the age 
in which he lived. . . . Whether Jesus 
himself uttered the eschatological say- 
ings recorded in the synoptic Gospels, 
or whether they were put into his mouth 
by the writers of the evangelical histories, 
we have no means of determining. In 
either case we are placed on the horns 
of a dilemma. If he gave them utter- 
ance, he was himself deceived ; if they 
were put into his mouth by the evange- 
lists after his death, they were negatived 
by the course of events.” 


The same critic very kindly con- 
cedes to St. John the authorship 
of the Apocalypse, but contends 
that the same John could not have 
been the writer of either the fourth 
Gospel or of the Epistles which 


bear his name. Indeed, he sweeps 
the fourth Gospel out of existence 
with one wave of his pen, as an 
anonymous work which is entitled 
to neither reverence nor belief. 
And the Christian Church, he con- 
tends, must cease to worship God 
and Christ—must, in fact, cease to 
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worship at all, and become merely 
a teacher of “ disinterested virtue.” 
This is Protestantism ! 

Dr. William Cunningham, princi- 
pal and professor of church history 
in New College, Edinburgh, starts 
up to prove, in a great volume of 
Theological Lectures,the plenary ver- 
bal inspiration of King James’ ver- 
sion of the Protestant Bible. How 
it can be “ verbally ” inspired when 
no special divine assistance is claim- 
ed for King James’ Forty-seven 
the author does not condescend to 
tell us; but he does say: 


“ By far the most plausible objection 
against the plenary verbal inspiration of 
the Bible is that derived from the verbal 
differences in the Bible narratives of the 
same event, and especially from those 
occurring in the different records of what 
is narrated as having been spoken upon 
the same occasion by God and Christ.” 


This he explains in a manner 
which implies a complete surrender 
of the doctrine he is trying to 
maintain, thus: 


“The main ground which is taken by 
the defenders of verbal inspiration in 
direct answer to this objection, and the 
only one, so far as I can see, which they 
could take, is this: that as it is univer- 
sally allowed that it is no argument 
against the truth or veracity of witnesses 
or narrators that their accounts, while 
agreeing in substance, should vary some- 
what in minute details and in the pre- 
cise words in which they are set forth, 
so whatever is inconsistent with truth and 
veracity in men, when left to the unaid- 
ed exercise of their faculties, is consist- 
ent with the agency and operation of the 
Holy Spirit” 


The difficulty with this theory is 
that men “left to the unaided ex- 
ercise of their faculties ”’ are liable 
to make serious mistakes, even 
when their veracity is unquestion- 
ed; and such liability to error on 
the part of the inspired writers is 
not at all consistent with Dr. Cun- 
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ningham’s claim. He completes 
his survey of the evidences of 
Christianity by endeavoring to de- 
monstrate that all the books which 
are plenarily and verbally inspired, 
and no others, are included in the 
canon of Scripture as accepted by 
Protestants. As the Protestant Bi- 
ble is the subject of such fierce 
controversies regarding its origin 
and meaning that there are no two 
clergymen or parsons, much less 
any two of the hundred sects, that 
entirely agree as to its inspiration, 
it is obvious that Dr. Cunningham 
must be a very acute and ingenious 
person to make his claim appear 
plausible even to an audience of 
Protestants. 

Of the many non-Catholic books 
issued during the last few months, 
the most dangerous, because the 
most insidious, are those which are 
called histories, and next in the 
classification of peril we must name 
the so-called commentaries. These, 
while claiming to be merely histori- 
cal or analytical, are often polem- 
ics in disguise. The volume con- 
taining Matthew's Gospel and Par- 
allel Passages is an innocent book 
on its face, but the reader will not 
go far before he observes that the 
anonymous author attacks under 
his mask not only “ Popish super- 
stition and Romish error,” which is 
a matter of course, but fiercely as- 
sails the doctrine of the Trinity, 
inveighs against plenary inspira- 
tion, and descants in an aggrieved 
tone on a version of the Bible 
which deceives the world into be- 
lief in the personality of the Holy 
Ghost and the divinity of Jesus 
Christ. The parallel passages al- 
luded to in the title are dovetailed 
into Matthew from the other Gos- 
pels for the obvious purpose of 
convincing the reader, in the ab- 
sence of any competent explana- 
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tion, that the Bible is full of con- 
tradictions and misstatemenis of 
fact. The strange fact—if, indeed, 
it be strange—is that the writer of 
this assault on revelation claims to 
be a Protestant Christian, and sug- 
gests that the manual is issued for 
use in Bible-classes and Sunday- 
schools. 

The utter perversion from the 
purpose of their pious founders of 
those ancient Catholic universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge is em- 
phasized in nothing more strongly 
than in the religious literature put 
forth by their faculties. One ofthe 
latest of their exploits in Biblical 
dialectics is 4 Commentary on the 
Epistle of St. Paul to the Galatians, 
by Rev. John Venn, a fellow of 
Queen’s College, Cambridge. The 
chief question which he discusses 
is whether Pauline Christianity dif- 
fered essentially and fundamentally 
from the Christianity of Peter and 
James. “If Paul taught to be sin- 
ful that which the original apostles 
not only tolerated but practised 
and inculcated as an essential ele- 
ment of Christianity, then it is in 
vain to contend that his teaching 
was in substantial harmony with 
that of those who were apostles 
before kim.” Mr. Venn very kind- 
ly and complacently minimizes the 
difference. He assures the world— 
with much assurance, it may be 
said—that Paul taught the Metho- 
dist doctrin: ,“ once in grace always 
in grace,” and that it is impossi- 
ble for a Christian to fall. 

The Protestant sects are rent by 
conflicting guesses and specula- 
tions. Every sect has its rhetori- 
cal adventurers, who publish volume 
after volume to maintain theories 
which originated in their own brains, 
and which they present as creden- 
tials of their right to speak as am- 
bassadors of the Most High. A 
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recent English utterance of this 
sort is Parousia: A Critical Jn- 
quiry into the New Testament Doc- 
trine of our Lord's, Second Coming. 
Having no infallible guide, either 
in revelation or tradition, either in 
apostle or bishop, it is not surpris- 
ing that the second advent of 
Christ has greatly puzzled and wor- 
ried the most sincere Protestants; 
nor is it surprising that, in propor- 
tion to their earnestness and their 
misinformation, they have issued 
dogmatic manifestoes announcing 
what each supposes to be true. 
The author of /Parousia finds 
throughout Gospels, Epistles, and 
Apocalypse one single constant an- 
nouncement, and that is the return 
of Christ in a few years, at the de- 
struction of Jerusalem, attended by 
a resurrection and a judgment. 
This prophecy, he believes, has 
been strictly fulfilled. “The end 
of the world ” (or, according to his 
translation, “ the end of the age”), 
the “last day,” the resurrection, 
the judgment day, he considers to 
have been rightly described by 
Jesus as close at hand, as contem- 
porary with the second coming, 
which was to be so soon that Christ 
promised that “some should not 
taste of death till they see the Son 
of Man come in his kingdom.” 
Jerusalem was destroyed ; so much 
of the prophecy came to pass ; and 
this speculator claims that the rest 
of the prophecy came to pass at 
that same time; that the resurrec- 
tion of all who were dead took 
place, though no eye saw it; that 
they received judgment in the 
spiritual world ; and that the Mas- 
ter returned, but chose to remain 
invisible. Even some Protestants 
seem to feel that this is a lame and 
impotent conclusion, for one of their 
own reviewers says of this fantas- 
tic conjecture : 
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“ That all these grand prophecies were 
fulfilled in the destruction of one town ; 
in the abolition of an effete nationality ; 
in a judgment, about the year 70 A.D., 
which took place no one knows why; ina 
resurrection then, no one knows where ; 
in acoming in glory no one ever beheld, 
cannot be considered highly satisfactory. 
Certainly it is very curious, if the advent 
really took place at the fall of Jerusalein, 
that the primitive church was never 
aware of it; that no early Christian—far 
less any Jew—was conscious of its hav- 
ing happened ; that apostles should have 
even lived to see it, and yet never known 
it, and left their successors still looking 
for it.” 


This reviewer thinks, however, 
that the book has a certain value 
for its “exhibition of the various 
statements on eschatology ” ; but it 
seems to be particularly curious as 
an illustration of the unrest and 
anxiety of Protestants, which cause 
them to feel in every direction for 
solid ground, and constantly miss 
it because they wander in the quag- 
mire of egotistical speculation. 

Some of those Protestant books 
which masquerade under the spe- 
cious titles of dictionaries, school- 
books, etc., are capable of doing 
an immense amount of injury, es- 
pecially to the young. ‘They are 
made attractive by the pretence of 
conveying in compact form much 
useful and impartial information. 
Our readers know how often histo- 
ry is belied and sacred things are 
blasphemed in the current “ read- 
ers” of the public school; and not 
less is this the case with multitudes 
of alluring books which make their 
way into unsuspecting houses. A 
specimen of these is Biblical Things 
not generally known, a chaotic con- 
glomeration of fragmentary scraps 
conveying to the vigilant read- 
er “vast and varied misinforma- 
tion.” Much of this book is posi- 
tively untrue and misleading. The 
author, for instance, gravely tells the 
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reader that “ Publius Lentulus, who 
was Governor of Judea in the time 
of Christ, wrote to Tiberius Cesar ”’ 
a minute description of the person- 
al appearance of our Saviouf, and 
he quotes, as if it were a genuine 
epistle and not a coarse and im- 
pudent forgery, the letter in ques- 
tion, which purports to describe 
his eyes, nose, mouth, hair, and 
beard, and to characterize him as 
“the handsomest man in the world.” 
Jonas and the whale seem to trou- 
ble the same author. In one scrap 
we are informed that “a large whale 
was lately stranded on the beach 
near Tyre”; and, as this does not 
clear up the difficulty much, an- 
other scrap adds that the white 
shark is found in the Mediterrane- 
an, that it frequently swallows its 
prey alive, and that “cases are on 
record, sustained by the most un- 
doubted authority, in which entire 
bodies were found in the stomach 
of this fish, such as a man, a man 
clad with armor, and even a horse.”’ 
Feeling that something is still lack- 
ing to explain the extraordinary 
history of Jonas on “ natural prin- 
ciples,” he proceeds to add, “ Natu- 
ralists have recorded that sharks 
have the habit of throwing up again 
whole and alive the prey they have 
swallowed,” leaving the inference 
that sharks are in the habit of dis- 
gorging menalive. ‘The disingenu- 
ousness of this is striking. So ea- 
gerly does this litfle innocent-look- 
ing book strive to explain away 
every miracle that it might almost 
have been written by that peripa- 
tetic Pope of Protestantism, Joseph 
Cook, himself. 

The Decalogue is not held in very 
high esteem nowadays by the school 
of transcendental philosophers. 
They are not at all satisfied with a 
mere moral code from the lips of 
the Deity, but hold nothing bind- 
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ing except a law of right which is 
evolved from their inner conscious- 
ness—and that they frequently hold 
to be binding only on others. Zhe 
Evolution of Morality is a work in 
two volumes, somewhat larger than 
the Bible, and, in the minds of ra- 
tionalists, quite superior to it as a 
code of duty. Its author, C. Stani- 
land Wake, seeks for the roots of 
morality “down deep in the in- 
stincts of humanity.” The sense 
of right he traces back to mere 
animal instinct : 


‘The bird which has built a nest or 
obtained certain. food instinctively feels 
that it has secured an exclusive interest 
in the object as against all other crea- 
tures. It can easily be shown that the 
instinct which thus operates must in the 
human mind give rise to the sense of 
right, with the correlative feeling of wrong. 
That which I have acquired a property 
in I intuitively feel that I have a right 
to retain, and, therefore. that it is wrong 
for any one else to deprive me of.”’ 


A starting-point thus obtained, 
Mr. Wake proceeds to evolve high 
morals, and to demonstrate by what 
steps andunderwhat influences this 
instinctive feeling develops into the 
delicate and sensitive conscien- 
tiotsness and reverence for right 
found among the most cultured 
races. He enters on a critical re- 
view of the principal modern theo- 
ries of morals, and embarks with 
Hamilton, Bain, and Mill on a dis- 
cussion of the question, “ What does 
Ought mean?” He reviews the al- 
truistic, or Positive, or Comtean the- 
ory, which holds that benevolence 
arises from an educated regard for 
others; and the egoistic or utili- 
tarian theory, which holds that no 
man does anything except from 
self-interest, that vice is ignorant 
self-interest and virtue enlightened 
self-interest, and that so-called 
wrong-doing is simply a miscal- 
culation of what will pay the best. 
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All of these high-flown and fan- 
ciful notions of morals are perni- 
cious. The Decalogue and the re- 
wards and penalties of religion are 
a thousand times better than the 
best of them. Where the church 
moves with its rule of duty, there 
society is safe; while if any of 
these fantastic codes could be 
wholly substituted for Christianity, 
savage man would prey upon his 
unprotected fellow and civilization 
would perish from the earth. 

One of the most curious books 
of the year is the volume entitled 
The Future Life, in which some 
score of Protestant ministers—“ the 
most eminent American scholars ” 
—present a consensus of opinion in 
favor of the endless duration of fu- 
ture punishment. Several of these 
are very spirited and rhetorical, 
not to say declamatory and denun- 
ciatory; a few are scholarly and 
exegetical, and a few more affect 
to be metaphysical or philosophical 
or psychological. But it is odd to 
observe that each disputant decides 
the tremendous question for him- 
self, and seems to have no suspi- 
cion that the decision may possibly 
lie outside of his personal jurisdic- 
tion. The Word of God in the 
matter is of subordinate interest 
and importance to them; the main 
question with each one seems to 
be, “Is eternal punishment accept- 
able to my reason, and does it sat- 
isfy my affections and accord with 
my prejudices?” Nothing evinces 
the chaotic character of Protes- 
tantism more clearly than the com- 
placency with which its preachers 
take out of the hands of the Al- 
mighty the question of the future 
destiny of his children. 

The Rev. Dr. Wylie, of Scotland, 
whose breast is filled with virtuous 
alarm over the decline of the sec- 
tarians and the growth of the 
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Catholic Church there, gives to the 
world a volume entitled Zhe Papal 
Hierarchy: An Exposure of the 
Tactics of Rome. Of course this 
outburst of holy wrath is caused by 
the recent re-establishment by the 
church of the hierarchy in Scot- 
land, and the bestowal of territorial 
designations on ler prelates. A 
Protestant reviewer says of Dr. 
Wylie’s frenzy: “He has made up 
his mind that this latest step in the 
great campaign of the Romish 
Church against Protestantism is 
pregnant with evil and ruinous con- 
sequences for the blinded and be- 
sotted people of those realms, who, 
confident in the civil liberties they 
enjoy under the British constitu- 
tion, refuse to trouble themselves 
about the insidious manceuvres of 
the papal host.” 

The insidious sarcasm under this 
quieting paragraph shows plainly 
enough that the reviewer is of an- 
other sect from the writer. The 
odium theologicum is scarcely dis- 
guised. ‘The author beats the po- 
lemical gong with great energy, and 
marshals a tremendous array of 
evidence to show that the Papacy 
aims at universal dominion, and is 
making converts by tens of thou- 
sand in the empire of St. Knox, 
the home of Presbyterianism. The 
Protestant reviewer from whom we 
have already quoted says further, 
in the same vein: 

“ The volume will be read with satisfac- 
tion by Roman Catholics, at any rate— 
a satisfaction that will not be unmingled 
with surprise ; for they will learn from 
its pages that their church... is making 
its way toward absolute dominion in un- 
happy Britain, and that there is every 
reason to apprehend that the Pope will 
ere long be more potent in the United 
Kingdom than Queen Victoria herself, . . 
The doctor has not condescended to 
particularize the exact way in which the 
Romish invasion should be repelled. 
Would he repeal the Catholic Emanci- 
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pation Act, and restore to the statute- 
book the old persecuting laws against 
Papists? Would he banish all Roman 
Catholic bishops, make the saying of 
Mass a penal offence, and exclude from 
the army and navy, as well as from Par- 
liament, all those RobiAnists whose pre- 
sence there seems to be to him a source 
of such lively uneasiness? If not, what 
measures would he recommend? Per- 
haps it would be as well to fight the 
enemy with his own weapons: divide 
Italy into presbyteries, and send Dr. 
Wylie, Dr. Begg, and a few other zealous 
members of the Reformation Society to 
act as moderators. It is not impossible 
that, after a short experience of the mis- 
sionary efforts of these gentlemen. Leo 
XIII. would be willing to consent to a 
mutual withdrawal of the priestly armies; 
and even if he did not, neither Scotland 
nor Italy would be much the worse.” 


We may add that the febrile 
symptoms exhibited by Dr. Wylie 
are evidences of an excitable tem- 
perament rather than of any extra- 
ordinary conquests of the church. 
There is nothing phenomenal about 
the progress of the Roman Catholic 
religion in Scotland; it advances 
with a uniform step, as it does in 
all the countries of the earth, slow- 
ly but surely. 

An extensive accumulation of 
facts and inferences is given to the 
world by Mr. Bonwick concerning 
the life and religion of the ancient 
inhabitants of the lower Nile val- 
ley, under the title Egyptian Belief 
and Modern Thought. The last 
clause of the title contains a hint 
of asinister motive, and this ap- 
pears in the chief purpose of the 
volume, which is to show (1) that 
the age of the world goes back far 
beyond the Mosaic chronology, and 
(2) that Christianity is a plagiarism, 
having borrowed its rites and forms, 
its morals and its creed, from the 
religion held during the Pyramid 
age, four thousand years ago. Mr. 
Bonwick not only insists that the 
people of the time of the Pharaos 
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were definite believers in a Supreme 
Being and immortality as now un- 
derstood, but he claims that the 
Decalogue can be found in detach- 
ed fragments on their ancient papy- 
rus, that they “saluted the great 
God with palm branches in their 
hands,” and that their creed em- 
braced the Unity of God, the 
Trinity, the Messias, the millen- 
nium, the Sabbath, atonement, hea- 
ven, hell, purgatory, circumcision, 
baptism, the Eucharist, and the 
Last Judgment. It is ingenious 
but not ingenuous on the part of 
Mr. Bonwick to leave unnoticed 
the very obvious suggestion that, 
were all the facts as he states 
them, it would only prove that God 
had vouchsafed to the Egyptians, 
through the traditions imparted to 
them by the children of Israel or 
preserved from the common ances- 
tor of the human race, a perhaps 
figurative and prophetical know- 
ledge of himself and of the future 
coming of the Saviour. But many 
of Mr. Bonwick’s assertions are 
based upon imagination rather than 
upon fact. 

The Boston Monday Lectures of 
Joseph Cook have been republish- 
ed both in London and Glasgow. 
These constitute the most highly- 
spiced and sensational Protestant 
polemics of the last year—the most 
brilliantly quixotic effort to solve 
the insoluble and prove the un- 
provable. Mr. Cook comes to the 
footlights armed with a telescope, 
a microscope, a crucible and re- 
tort, a spectroscope, a_tasimeter, 
and some bathybius from the deep- 
sea dredging, and he says, with 
a brave sweep of his hand: “ Go to, 
now! I will discard the ancient 
methods of defending religion. I 
will not ask my audiences to de- 
pend on faith or the Bible. I will 
demonstrate Deity and Immortality 
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with this machinery!” And then 
he talks learnedly, in the patois of 
Herbert Spencer and Charles Dar- 
win, of protoplasm and bioplasm, 
of monera and primordial germs, 
of spontaneous generation, and ev- 
olution and natural selection, con- 
ceding four-fifths of their perni- 
cious philosophy, admitting their 
false premises, and only stopping 
just short of their logical and inevi- 
table conclusions. To avert this 
he sets up as “axioms” certain re- 
ligious truths which are not axioms 
at all to the mind of an atheist and 
infidel, and then he arrogantly 
commands atheists and infidels to 
accept them as a basis of argument 
on his personal authority. As 
Tyndall would say, Cook is a meta- 
physician who, instead of talking 
about the unknown in the terms of 
the known, “ discusses the unknown 
in the terms of the more unknown.” 
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The most Protestant of Protestants, 
he is the most illogical of logicians. 
Ostentatiously advertised as de- 
monstrating to the reason of the 
unregenerate those sacred truths 
the knowledge of which can be 
reached only by love and faith, he 
is doing more than almost any 
other living man to spread unbe- 
lief and confirm atheists in their 
fatal errors. And in the reckless, 
slashing, and unhesitating self-as- 
sertion of his talk he reminds one 
of Mr. Potts, the clever editor of 
the Hatanswill Gazette, who, when 
required to write for a magazine 
an article on Chinese metaphysics, 
and knowing nothing about either 
China or metaphysics, turned to 
the encyclopzedia, read up all under 
the head of China and all under 
the head of metaphysics, and then 
“ combined his information.” 
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I HAVE read, in a story of old 

Which some Austrian poet has told,. 

Of a wonderful picture of Christ, 

In Byzantium’s glory of gold, 

Where the age and the colors sufficed 

To endow with a value unpriced 

The rude touch that, in missing all graces of line, 
Sent a sweet, solemn power through the Faces Divine. 


Not its age nor its art gave the name 

That had drawn, by its marvellous fame, 

The long crowds that came breathless to gaze 

On the changing and mystical frame, 

Where they saw, in adoring amaze, 

The bright Form that would lessen or raise 

His fair stature, rayed round with the light of his love, 


And loom up or stoop down from his height far above. 
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The Christ of Vienna. 


For the charm of this painting of yore 

Was the varying aspect it wore; 

Just an inch, and but one, beyond those 

Who would stand in calm wonder before 

The grand figure that narrows or grows 

As each gazer’s own measure it shows: 

An inch greater than babyhood’s fond little span, 
Yet for ever that one inch beyond the full man. 


I believed this old tale in my youth, 

But this hour with a still deeper truth 

Is this fable no fable to me ! 

And I need not to question, in sooth, 

If to-day in Vienna there be, 

Or was ever, such picture to see; 

For the heart to a holier awe must be stirred 

By its truth of Christ’s self and his law and his word. 


To the little, unlettered, and weak, 

Shall be bowed the great Type that they seek: 

But however their wisdom increase, 

Still beyond them the lessons that speak 

From the fathomless pages of peace: 

Past the limits where knowledge must cease 

Spread the truths his Evangel must teach to the end, 
Yet for ever to childhood’s low reach will he bend! 


Low and far, and so high and so clear, 

For retracing and loving so near, 

Yet when closest the Model Divine, 

That one inch stretching out to a sphere ! 

Who art thou to draw compass and line 

With thy science, until we opine 

Thy may-midge of a mind has sufficed to hold all ? 

Ah! poor sage, wouldst thou make the world’s Christ, 
then, so small ? 


Detroit. 1879. 
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Mr. JouHnN Mor ey has gained 
an unenviable notoriety in Eng- 
land for affected and ridiculous 
atheism by the publication of a 
book in which he prints the name 
of God with a small g. He puts 
himself forward as the spokesman 
of a large and increasing party of 
English thinkers, who claim to be 
the perpetuators of the distinctive 
English philosophical thought of 
the eighteenth century—a sort of 
modified Deism. To preserve the 
memory of this broad school of 
religion he proposes publishing, 
and has published, a series of little 
books upon English men of letters, 
in which the predominant idea is 
to find a certain likeness of liberal 
religious sentiment and opinion. 
Of this series the biographies of 
Dr. Johnson, Edward Gibbon, 
Oliver Goldsmith, and David Hume 
have been given to the world, and 
sketches of other literary charac- 
tersare promised. The new school 
of biography is composed of Mr. 
Morley himself, Leslie Stephen, 
Professor Huxley, Wm. Black, Pro- 
fessor J. C. Morison, and other 
lights of the Fortnightly Review, 
a periodical founded by the late 
George Henry Lewes. In spite 
of the flourish of trumpets, we can- 
not help thinking that this new 
school does not exert any appre- 
ciable influence in England. The 
unfair advantage which it takes of 
such characters as Dr. Johnson 
and Oliver Goldsmith merits a vi- 
gorous protest; and, as we purpose 
showing, the idea, thinly veiled un- 
der a pretended literary necessity, 

* English Men of Letters. Edited by John 
Morley. London, 1879. 
VOL. XXIX.—22 
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OF LETTERS.* 


is to present eminent English meu 
of letters as apostles and evange- 
lists of the present state of reli- 
gious indifferentism in English 
Protestant quarters. 

One is surprised to find our 
sturdy old moralist, Dr. Johnson, 
placed as the choragus of advanc- 
ed English thinkers. If there ever 
was a true Church-of-England man, 
it was Johnson. His bow to an 
archbishop was as elaborate, if not 
so graceful, as that which a delight- 
ed prima donna makes to an ap- 
plauding audience upon her sixth 
summons’ before the curtain. 
When he went to Scotland he re- 
fused to attend a Presbyterian con- 
venticle, on the sound principle 
that a church without a hierarchy 
is no church at all. On leaving 
London for a visit to the country 
he would go to his parish church 
and salute its pavement with a 
most reverent kiss. He kept Lent, 
prayed for the dead, and nearly 
kicked Boswell down stairs for 
making some disparaging remarks 
about the Catholic Church. When 
the foolish discussion was rife as 
to whether Catholics are guilty of 
idolatry in adoring the Eucharist, 
his clear sense pointed out the ab- 
surdity of the charge. He believ- 
ed in confession, yet not even he 
had the courage to face the anti- 
Catholic storm which swept over 
England in those gloomy days. 
Besides, it was -then, if it is not 
now, an article of an Englishman’s 
faith, more fully believed in than 
any of the Thirty-nine, that a man 
cannot be a Catholic and a loyal 
Englishman at the same time. 

It is certainly astonishing that 
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Mr. Leslie Stephen, a milk-and- 
water infidel, takes up this noble 
character and strives to represent 
it as in full harmony with the 
broad school. The very attempt 
shows a recklessness which argues 
ill for the general literary honesty 
of Mr. Morley’s venture. It is 
enough to make the angry shade 
of Johnson return in vengeance; 
and, as he believed in apparitions, 
we warn Mr. Stephen not to trust 
too implicitly to his own belief 
that death ends all. Nor would 
the ghost of the great doctor be a 
particularly handsome one. A man 
over six feet high, with his head 
shaking with nervousness, his face 
scarred with scrofula, his eyes half 
blind, and the top of his wig burnt 
through the necessity of having to 
hold his book near the lamp, was 
not a reassuring cbject to meet, 
even in the flesh. Johnson would 
have thundered forth his rage at 
any infidel attempting to represent 
him as a member of Mr. Stephen’s 
school. Nor do we think that 
poor Oliver Goldsmith would have 
been particularly pleased with Mr. 
Black’s characterization of him as 
an “uncouth Irishman,’ whose 
books breathe not the lightest whis- 
per of anarrow sectarianism. Prof. 
Morison must have sneered at Gib- 
bon’s unscientific knowledge, es- 
pecially as the historian, in his 
eagerness to throw discredit upon 
the miraculous prevention of the 
rebuilding of the Temple under 
Julian, talks vaguely about “ me- 
teoric balls generated by a damp 
atmosphere ”"—a theory which the 
professor would ‘characterize as 
worthy of an ecclesiastic. Hume 
and Gibbon may perchance belong 
to the broad school, but Johnson 
and Goldsmith—! 

One of the most lamentable 
characteristics of modern English 
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writing is its too frequent allusion 
to, and dependence upon, human 
authorities. This feature of our 
literature is due to Protestantism, 
which, having no divine authority 
or infallibly certain moral code, de- 
pends helplessly upon the opin- 
ion of a few naturally gifted and 
honest men that traditionally pro- 
fessed its tenets. We cannot take 
up a book on the simplest sub- 
ject without finding it bristling 
with references. A Protestant 
writer always seeks external sup- 
port for his religious opinions. 
His mind is at sea, and he would 
fain hail the passing vessel, even if 
it sometimes floats the black flag. 
The consequence is that there are 
a few great names in English let- 
ters that really carry as much 
weight with Protestants as the de- 
crees of popes and of councils do 
with Catholics. Nay, a most un- 
reasonable authority, for its ac- 
ceptance is a virtual surrender of 
the right to think. The Catholic 
has a basis for his faith, and he 
knows that the doctrinal and the 
moral decrees of the pope are any- 
thing but mere opinions. sut 
what is the precise worth of the 
judgments of Dr. Johnson, or of 
Archbishop Whately, or Frederick 
Maurice, or Thomas Carlyle? Yet 
a quotation from one of these car- 
ries a weight with it which is sup- 
posed to settle conclusively any 
point of morals at issue. Indeed, 
most Protestant writers are fearful 
of expressing the simplest moral 
judgment without lugging in an 
elaborate opinion of one of the 
sages. Nor is this done in a spirit 
of pedantry, but of downright 
ethical vagueness and weakness. 
They are not sure they are right 
on any-first principles. 

Take up at random a few late 
English books in one or two de- 
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partments. Here, for example, is 
Rev. Frederick W. Robertson’s 
Turning Points in Life—a book 
which, the editor tells us, has run 
through six editions. Now, Mr. 
Robertson had a fair stock of 
brains carefully cultivated, an hon- 
est purpose in writing this book 
of advice, and certainly common 
sense enough to work out and 
prove his very commonplace theo- 
ries of life. But lo! there is not 
a paragraph free from quotation- 
marks. We know what is coming 
in every chapter. The topics are 
business, marriage, etc. Dr. John- 
son tells you: “ Sir, marriages made 
by the lord chancellor, without re- 
ference to the parties at all, are 
the happiest!” This he said when 
he was talking for the sake of talk. 
It must be confuted, says Rev. Mr. 
Robertson. Next we find the abun- 
dant hyphens and capitals of Mr. 
Carlyle: “This eternally-dismal, all- 
weeping flower-blowing, and devil- 
ploughed Earth-Garden, with its 
delving-deep, face-perspiring, and 
never-to-be-comforted Adam and its 
(what you like) Eve, etc.” Or we 
open a history, and the first line we 
encounter is that one, ominous of 
quotation : “It is well remarked by 
Tacitus that the history of ancient 
peoples is a matter rather of con- 
jecture than of record; Merivale 
says, etc. ; Gibbon wisely suggests,” 
and so on with a string of com- 
monplaces which the writer him- 
self could put shorter and clearer 
than in the quotation with its re- 
lated matter. A quotation, to be 
of any worth or relevancy, must be 
one that shows an author to the 
best advantage, and in his proper 
literary genius and guise. Emer- 
son in this is fine. 

There are certain quotable au- 
thors. One of the chief among the 
English is Johnson, thanks, not to 


his own written books, but to his 
table-talk as chronicled by Boswell. 
Johnson wrote a heavy, involved, 
Latinized style, but he talked 
pithily and pointedly. Deprived 
of most pleasures save those of 
conversation, he made it an art 
and science. He held his own in 
the most brilliant set of English- 
men since the days of Shakspere 
and Ben Jonson. He _ pronounc- 
ed the chair of a club to be the 
throne of human felicity. No 
doubt there have been as good 
talkers as Johnson, but, like the 
brave men that lived before Aga- 
memnon, they have lacked a chro- 
nicler. The scraps preserved of 
Coleridge’s conversations do not 
show him to much advantage; but 
no one can read Johnson’s table- 
talk without feeling the force of 
Goldsmith’s description of him, 
that if his pistol missed fire he 
would knock you down with the 
butt. He is the typical English- 
man, with the national horror of 
shams and bores, as when he said 
to a prosy judge who was recount- 
ing his having transported fourteen 
culprits: “Sir, I wish to heaven I 
were the fifteenth!” He detested 
any departure from the approved 
customs of society and religion. 
“A woman that preaches is like a 
dancing dog. We are surprised at 
the dog’s dancing at all.” When 
the Abbé Raynal, a French infidel, 
desired an introduction to him: 
“Sir, I never shake hands, know- 
ingly, with a scoundrel.” His very 
narrowness has nothing dishonest 
in it, and his occasional perversi- 
ties of judgment must be largely 
ascribed to hypochondria, the re- 
sult of physical disease, under which 
he struggled to lead a brave, high 
life. 

It is easy to find in the sayings 
of so copious a talker many things 
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which seem to favor latitudinarian- 
ism. His severe experience of pov- 
erty and hardship made him cal- 
lous to the finer emotions. He re- 
fused to believe that we are touch- 
ed by the misfortunes of others. 
Under the head of cant he placed 
our visits of ceremony, our anxious 
inquiries after our friends’ health, 
and the thousand-and-one atten- 
tions of courtesy. He looked upon 
poverty with horror. He was as 
quick as lightning to discern an 
imperfect motive, and used to de- 
clare that no author ever wrote ex- 
cept for his bread. He boasted 
that he never put pen to paper 
unless he was threatened with want. 
At the same time there is no ques- 
tion that he talked much for effect 
and in the spirit of contradiction. 
It is unfair to take up his sayings, 
divorced from surrounding con- 
ditions, and put them forth as 
weighty reflections and completed 
results of conviction. ‘Thisis what 
Mr. Stephen has done. The great 
moralist cuts a very sorry figure in 
his book. An author must be judg- 
ed by what he writes, not by what 
he says ina social gathering. None 
of us are bound in conversation 
as we are in writing, and the written 
essay is the only fair index of a 
writer in his best estate. His talk 
may not be. We are, alas! less 
perfect, less generous, less ideal 
than our written word; and it is 
equally safe to say that a dangerous 
and immoral writer is worse in his 
life than in his books. We do not 
believe in the immaculate purity of 
Balzac or the virgin modesty of 
George Sand. 

Sing, O Muse! the dire wrath of 
Professor Morison, able to trace 
the habitations of the many-lived as- 
cidian, and to number the legs of 
the house-ruling ant, frugal of corn. 
Mr. Morley’s selection of him 
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to write the life of Gibbon betrays 
a want of editorial mous. It is true 
that he is not an exact scien- 
tist, and he has dabbled in sermon- 
literature ; still, he is the last man 
to sympathize with the gorgeous 
and not severely-trained imagina- 
tion of Edward Gibbon. Nor are 
they at one on the religious ques- 
tion. Gibbon always took a deep 
interest in theology, which is Mori- 
son’s abomination. ‘The great his- 
torian allows no opportunity to 
pass to show off his wide acquaint- 
ance with church history. He mi- 
nutely describes every heresy, and 
is fairly correct in the statement of 
the orthodox doctrine. We expect- 
ed the professor to give us some 
new light on Gibbon’s remarkable 
series of conversions. We believe 
there was a lady in the case—the 
famous De Staél—but it would ne- 
ver do to ascribe to such an un- 
philosophical passion as love the 
mighty change of religious faith 
wrought in the great mind of the 
historian of the Decline and Fall. 
The process must have been gra- 
dual and profoundly logical. First 
came the painful truths regarding 
the primitive Christians, whom he 
had been taught to look upon 
through a dim religious light of 
veneration and awe. What does 
he discover? Wranglings, conten- 
tions, backslidings, ignorant pet- 
tishness represented as the zeal of 
the martyrs, etc. His illusions 
vanish. Christianity is revealed as 
a myth, and the church of the 
apostles a wofully undignified and 
shabby sect. 

But Gibbon’s great defect, in the 
opinion of the professor, is his ig- 
norance of natural science. The 
elaborate history is a huge waste of 
labor. There is no true philosophy 
of history which does not recognize 
the truth of the evolution theory. 
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Had Gibbon been blessed with this 
light he would not have devoted his 
uncommon powers to raking up the 
fossil bones of a dead empire with- 
out having pointed out the logical 
sequence of the advent of the fittest 
—by which we really wonder if the 
professor means the barbarian 
hordes that overthrew the Roman 
Empire? We should not be surpris- 
ed, for there is no length to which 
the evolutionist will not push his 
nonsense. Now, Gibbon’s book is 
the noblest historical treatise in En- 
glish literature, and his very stric- 
tures on Christianity and the 
church imparted an impulse to the 
study of the Christian antiquities 
which has given us such men as 
De Rossi and what is called the 
modern school of Christian apolo- 
getics. What need had Gibbon of a 
profound acquaintance with the zn- 
vertebrata ? We suppose that Prof. 
Morison’s idea of writing history 
would be something in this wise: 
Given the Arch of Trajan, the style 
of architecture would indicate a peo- 
ple lately emerged from the woods, 
the columns being an exact repro- 
duction of what we see in juxtapos- 
ed forest trees. The Coliseum sug- 
gests the nature of a bear’s den, 
and shows that this ancient people 
had ursine proclivities. The re- 
mains of ancient statuary, studied 
with special reference to the dor- 
sal region, give unmistakable evi- 
dence of a rudimentary tail; and the 
uplifted arm of the Apollo Belvidere 
is in exact position for taking a 
swing from a lower to a higher 
branch. 

No biography of Goldsmith can 
take the place of Washington Irv- 
ing’s. Mr. Black is a society nov- 
elist, and would prefer detailing the 
charming conversation of his hero- 
ine to a recountal of poor Goldy’s 
desperate fight with famine and 


cold. There is no sympathy be- 
tween the fashionable novelist and 
the sorely-tried Irishman. He is 
made a subject of sport throughout 
the book. The generous soul of 
Thackeray boiled with indignation 
at the horse-play to which his rude 
companions subjected Goldsmith, 
and he compared to the insult 
offered a woman, or cruelty to a 
child or to some patient dumb 
creature, the pointless and cruel 
practical jokes played upon one of 
the sweetest-minded and tenderest- 
hearted men that ever wrote. The 
general idea conveyed by Mr. 
Black is that Goldsmith was a fool. 
Old Johnson, a better judge, said 
that he touched no subject which 
he did not adorn. ‘The spirit of 
poor Goldsmith’s religion is an 
humble thankfulness to the divine 
Providence that pitied his wretch- 
edness. It is very sad to think of 
such a man as a hack-writer, a bal- 
lad-composer, a thriftless genius, 
who has left his splendid impress 
upon English letters. No doubt a 
successful novelist like Mr. Black 
is out of patience with this sad, sad 
story; but not even he can think 
that his own tales shall outlast 
the immortal Vicar of Wakefield. 
This number of the series is in 
much better taste than the others, 
the author feeling that he cannot 
adduce Goldsmith as a member of 
the broad school. 

We do not believe in scrap-books 
of literary conversation. A good 
biography should include letters, 
and aim simply at the truth. To 
write the man into the book, in- 
stead of taking the book out of the 
man, is to be guilty of a grave dis- 
honesty. This is the fault of the 
Bric-a-Brac Series, published some 
time ago in New York. The editor 
appeared to bring to his task only 
the shears and the paste-pot. Mor- 
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ley’s idea is an improvement upon 
this, but it errs in another direc- 
tion. Besides, we do not attach 
much value to the biography of 
merely literary men. A _ scholar’s 
life is a mental growth. His ex- 
ternals are of no importance. His 
life is best read in his books. Yet 
are we duly afflicted with biogra- 
phies that point to the keen eyes 
of Jenkins. We were lately amus- 
ed in reading a ponderous Cyclo- 
pedia of Biography which we feel 
certain has Jenkins forauthor. No 
one but a newspaper man of a cer- 
tain kind could have given such 
personal descriptions. We there 
learned that Mr. Tennyson prefers 
a pipe to a cigar, and that, in writ- 
ing an idyl, he quaffs inspiration 
from the good ale of old England. 
Miss Braddon, when composing, 
contracts herself into the narrowest 
of chairs and writes with the side 
of her pen. In an “old-fashioned 
desk are numerous little skeletons 
of stories, to which she will even- 
tually add flesh and harden the 
bones.” A famous writer on poli- 
tical economy “has a majestic 
head crowned with wiry hairs, each 
one of which seems to ask you a 
searching question. His mouth is 
large but firm, and his eyes are of 
an indescribable color, but capable 
of emitting a flash of sarcasm that 
shrivels up a captious objector.” 
Mr. Carlyle “has a decidedly pug- 
nacious nose. It is blunt, hard, 
unyielding, and seems to snuff the 
battle from afar off. It is a nose 
not to be trifled with. Any one 
that sees it once must turn to take 
another look.” George Eliot is not 
beautiful, “ but there is a lambent 
fire in her eyes and a leopard poise 
in her walk that startle and interest 
you. She generally wears a dress 
of some dark material, which clings 
to her fondly, as if pleased with the 
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privilege of being worn.” (A wo- 
man must have written that descrip- 
tion.) Matthew Arnold “has what 
you might call a Boanerges face. 
His mouth seems to say to his nose, 
‘Don’t come too near or there will 
be war.’ His ears are well set, 
and seem by their capacity and 
outstretched position to be ever 
listening for celestial harmonies.” 
And this is the kind of trash that 
makes up the bulk of the artist- 
biographies, literary sketches, and 
anecdotes of eminent personages, 
which fill a wide space in literature 
and command a good sale. 

The writer of this has often been 
asked to furnish certain hints about 
reading or about a course of Eng- 
lish literature. To the great dis- 
gust of his questioners, he has, in the 
majority of cases, advised them to 
let English literature alone, and to 
take up a language or begin a 
course of chemistry or natural phi- 
losophy. A Catholic is only con- 
fused by the variety of opinions he 
encounters in a Frotestant litera- 
ture. There is no guiding star in 
it, as there is in other literatures. 
English literature is an éndigesta 
moles. Darkness is upon the face 
of the deep. We may save Shak- 
spere, but let the rest go. ~ His- 
tory is either Protestant or infidel. 
The drama is insufferably noi- 
some. “ We hold our noses and read 
on,” says Taine. The social essays 
of the Spectator are not equal to a 
good modern newspaper or maga- 
zine article. 

“But the style!” Rhetoricians 
have much to answer for, chiefly 
for their exaggeration of the im- 
portance of style. The true doc- 
trine is that the style is of no im- 
portance as compared with truth 
and fact. The older a man grows, 
and the better scholar he be- 
comes, the less he cares for the 
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mere graces of style. 
is suspicious of them. And it is 
to be hoped that this rhetorical 
teaching will cease befofe the exi- 
gencies of modern life. We have 
no time to waste over elaborate 
metaphors. A man who has any- 
thing to say worth saying must 
out with it as quickly and as plain- 
ly as he can. Carlyle tells us that 
the age of poetry is gone; certain- 
ly that of poetical prose is. The 
style to be aimed at is that which 
is clear from the shining of the 
truth or the fact in the writer’s 
mind. The one style which will 
supersede all others is the homely 
and the plain. 

But what is to become of all 
those charming works of the ima- 
gination that serve to delight and 
make us pass the weary time? 
The sooner they disappear the bet- 
ter. We should have no weary 
time to pass away. ‘The novel is 
on the rapid decline, and its exit 
should be hastened. What is there 
really more ridiculous than to read 
a book of fictitious adventures 
or of commonplace conversations, 
when the writer could tell us plain- 
ly in a chapter what moral he 
intends conveying or what social 
abuse he proposes combating? So, 
too, we think that all moral essays 
must revert to Bacon’s scientific 
style in the De Augmentis—the 
simple statement of principles, with 
no labored efforts to prove or to il- 
lustrate. The moralist is nothing 
if not apodictic. A virtue that has 
to be proved and defended is not 
worth practising. 

We have a good English Catho- 
lic literature, sufficient for the in- 
tellectual needs of any man. Over 
all is the light of the faith. His- 
tory should be studied in the sim- 
plest way—the mere learning of 
events. Leave the church to ex- 
plain its meaning. A good map is 
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better than a dozen books of travels. 
A first-class journal and a careful- 
ly-edited Catholic magazine make 
up a sufficient library. The worst- 
educated men affect the most 
books, and no doubt read them. 
Their minds are lumbered. They 
become parrots, and weary and 
bore people. 

A Catholic who reads and medi- 
tates upon the Catechism of the 
Council of Trent has surer and bet- 
ter religious and moral views than 
the entire range of general English 
literature contains. That one book 
is better than all the writings of 
Dr. Johnson, of Addison, of Pope, 
of Buckle, or of Lecky. That book 
gives him true ideas relative to God 
and to man, and his duties to both ; 
furnishes him with the reasons of 
the moral law, and unrolls for him 
not human opinions but divine 
faith. What is it, then, but a waste 
of time for a Catholic to peruse the 
conflicting theories of English Pro- 
testant moralists? The more you 
reflect upon the value of truth the 
less you will care about mere style. 
It is the heart of a book or an 
essay that you will seek out. Nor 
need you be afraid of the charge 
of ignorance. It is not ignorance 
not to know the useless. A Pro- 
testant in society will not press 
you for your opinions about this or 
that book when you tell him sim- 
ply that your mind is made up on 
the subject of the work. God has 
done your thinking for you, and 
you don’t believe that you or any 
other man can improve upon it. 
This plain and logical answer will 
set a Protestant reflecting. It is 
some such reply as this that startles 
a badgered Protestant with the ab- 
solute repose of our certainty in 
the church, and allures him sweetly 
to share in that peace which the 
reading of many books only tends 
to disturb. 
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THE REALITY OF THE SOUL AS A_ SELF-SUBSISTING 
SEPARABLE SUBSTANCE.* 


ENTELECHEIA is a Greek word 
which has a fine sound and seems 
to have a fine sense in it, if we 
could only get at it. This is the 
case with many Greek terms, which 
appear, by comparison with their 
similars in modern languages, like 
an effigy stamped in gold beside 
a silver medal bearing the same 
stamp. Ideasimpress us as having 
a new dignity and worth from the 
precious metal in which they are 
coined ; and not only so, they seem 
to have been more cleanly cut into 
the language and better preserved 
from the rubbing of general circu- 
lation. Aristotle says that God is 
pure entelecheia. The correspond- 
ing Latin word is forma. Howcan 


this be adequately done into Eng- 


lish with one word? Will the 
term form answer the purpose? 
We fear not. In England, a form 
is understood by school-boys to 
mean a bench, and a grade of rank 
in the school. We hardly ever use 
the word here in that sense, but 
there are other common significa- 
tions, as the shape and figure of 
things, the manner and mode in 
which documents are drawn up, rites 
or other observances performed, di- 
vers acts accomplished in a regu- 
lar manner. The Greek word ente- 
lecheia, and the Latin forma, used in 
philosophical writings, present at 
once one distinct idea, rid of any 
such associations. The term de- 
notes the ptiaciple which gives 
specific actuality, a positive deter- 
mination of being. God is pure 
* In the last number, p. 214, twenty-fifth line, in- 


stead of the misprint ‘* bouquet of a vine,”’ read “ of 
@ wine.” 


entelecheia, that is, pure act. He is 
not actuated, not determined in a 
specific grade of essence, not a re- 
cipient of being and existence, or 
in any respect in a dormant po- 
tency of becoming greater and bet- 
ter by an active force from within 
or without himself, but he simply 
is, in eternal, infinite plenitude of 
being. It has already been proved 
that he is the original fount of be- 
ing, that the eternal ratios and 
archetypal ideas are in his intellect, 
and the physical power of causa- 
tion in his will. All creatures are 
made after the ideal pattern in his 
mind, and have a similitude to his 
essence, in proportion to their 
higher or lower grade. Their exis- 
tence is only by a participation 
received from him. Each one of 
them must have some entelecheia, 
some active principle and force, 
some determining and positive ra- 
tio which makes it undivided in 
itself, and divided from other things 
and from mere nothing. This is 
what we mean when we speak of 
metaphysical form. 

Aristotle uses another term, Hy/e, 
denoting what is not in God, but is 
in every other being, namely, a de- 
terminable element, an element of 
passive receptivity, of limitation in 
perfection, of liability to change, of 
potency to acquire or to lose some 
actuations. The Latin term is ma- 
teria, of which the English matter 
is the literal translation. The sig- 
nification of this word has never- 
theless undergone a restriction both 
in Latin and English, by which its 
use is confined to the passive, de- 
terminable element of corporeal 











substance. In common English 
usage, it has come to mean even 
the whole corporeal substance. 
We cannot, therefore, properly ex- 
press what Aristotle meant by A/y/e 
—the term, viz., in which a finite 
active force or form, or actuating 
and determinitig principle, is re- 
ceived and in which it is indi- 
viduated—by the word matter. If 
we do, we shall by most persons be 
supposed to mean some kind of 
body composed of atoms, or the 
atoms themselves. Others will 
think we mean the passive element 
which conspires with the active force 
in the substance of body. We will 
employ, therefore, the term passive 
potency to denote what in every 
created and finite being falls short 
of the pure entelecheia of the divine 
being, and is the mark of its con- 
tingent, dependent nature and exis- 
tence, as something which 7s not 
in and from its essence being, but 
which only has deing, received from 
the absolute being, and is confined 
within a certain grade of limitation. 
These limitations are the measures 
of the unlikeness of creatures to 
God, and mark their essential dis- 
tance from his essence, while their 
actual grade of being in the active 
form which really exists and acts 
within its limit of essence, marks 
their likeness to God and their re- 
lative approximation to his infinite 
and eternal being. The created 
essences which imitate the uncreat- 
ed essence are necessarily within 
limits, that is, they are finite. The 
fundamental limitations of space 
and time which bound the sphere 
of the extension of their active 
force and the duration of their 
movement, have their foundation 
in the immensity and eternity of 
God which they resemble in their 
indefinite possibility ; but of which, 
in actual extension as the measures 
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of real beings and their motions, 
they fall infinitely short. The 
more completely a being is confin- 
ed within their circle of limitation 
and diminished in its resemblance 
to God, the lower and more imper- 
fect it is in the scale of being. On 
the contrary, the more it escapes 
from these confining bounds, the 
higher is its resemblance to its di- 
vine archetype and the greater its 
perfection. 

The graduated scale of beings 
from the lowest to the highest 
grades has been already explained 
in treating of the Reality of Know- 
ledge. Extended bodies without 
life,and their essential constituents, 
that is, matter, in the common sense 
of that word, are the most confined 
and limited by their relations in 
space, as mere masses, or constitu- 
ent principles of mass and molecu- 
lar magnitude, inert, and only ac- 
tive by attraction and repulsion of 
their molecules upon other mole- 
cules. Bodies organized in the 
vegetable form are somewhat supe- 
rior to these by their vitality, and 
far above these are animals. We 
cannot afford to touch the question 
of the nature of the active and 
vital principle in vegetables -and 
animals. We must hasten to the 
consideration of the rational form, 
the principle of rational and intel- 
lectual life in man, which places 
him in the highest grade of beings, 
although it is by no means reason- 
able to suppose that there are not 
many higher degrees of beings in 
this intellectual grade whose nature 
is more perfect, and more nearly 
assimilated to the divine nature. 
The lowest beings imitate the being 
of God but not his life, the inter- 
mediate grades imitate his life but 
not the attribute by which it is the 
most perfect life, his intelligence. 
The highest grade imitates and 
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participates in his intelligence. 
The lower grades are only vestiges 
of God, bearing the impress of his 
thoughts and his power, and repre- 
senting in a dissimilar form what is 
not in God formally, but virtually 
and in a more eminent mode which 
is absolutely spiritual. But the in- 
tellectual being is an image and 
likeness of God, and his perfections 
are in God formally. This is alone 
a sufficient evidence that his na- 
ture is spiritual, a pure entelechetia 
by comparison with body, a form 
subsisting in its own intelligent 
essence, distinct from and _ inde- 
pendent ofmatter. If it were ques- 
tion of a being who is simply intel- 
lectual and not in any way also 
animal, it would be clear at first 
sight that he must be a pure spirit, 
a diminuted copy of the Infinite 
Spirit. Nevertheless, although a 
pure spirit by comparison with 
body, and with any soul which is 
the form of a body, he is not abso- 
lutely pure from the passive and 
potential, or absolutely above the 
categories of space and time. He 
is limited in duration by a begin- 
ning, and his now of duration or 
present instant is ever approximat- 
ing towards without ever reaching 
the infinite. His power of apply- 
ing his virtue to objects in space, 
and the virtual presence and move- 
ment in relation to these objects 
which appertain to this power, are 
limited, for he is not omnipresent. 
He is subject to some changes at 
least extrinsic. The highest and 
lowest creatures, therefore, are alike 
in a common unlikeness to God, 
and there is something in a pure 
spirit which in its lowest form in 
bodies is called their matter. He 
is all entelecheia, but the entelech- 
¢éa is not all pure act, or infinite. 
Neither is material substance all 
matter. There is something in 
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body akin to spirit, a positive and 
formal perfection which makes it 
similar to the perfection which is 
virtually and in a more eminent 
form in the spiritual being and in 
God. 

Those who deny that there is 
any reality in the world except 
matter do not know what they are 
talking about. We disclaim all in- 
tention of speaking disrespectfully 
of matter or of any kind of beast. 
Our venerable friend Plato was too 
hard upon it, and it is often un- 
justly vituperated by sot-disant spi- 
ritualists. We respect the pig in 
his own place, and admit that “ at- 
tainability of pig-wash” is a desi- 
rable good for him. We allow that 
dirt, in so far as it has being, is 
good. The late F. Baker, in his 
juvenile days, leaning in company 
with the writer on the wall of a 
pig-pen which had been encoun- 
tered in the course of a ramble 
through Baltimore, enunciated a 
series of “ pig-propositions,” not 
precisely the same with those of 
Carlyle. One of them was: “ Pigs 
are chiefly distinguished by a 
causeless fondness for dirt.” We 
dissent from this in respect to ani- 
mals who are naturally pigs. ‘There 
is good cause for their fondness 
for dirt, and there was truth in the 
remark of the drunken man in the 
gutter, that “even pigs were made 
by God.” But the fondness for 
dirt in amateur pigs is causeless 
and irrational, and the drunkard’s 
apology for himself is inadmissible. 
The whole of philosophy, ethics, 
and history cannot be reduced to 
a series of “ pig-propositions,” or 
summed up in a “gospel of dirt.” 
All substance is not dirt, neither is 
all life pig-life. The highest in the 
lower grade of being touches the 
lowest in the higher, and there 1s 
thus a graduated scale in the uni- 
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verse, a connecting series of re- 
lations uniting all in synthetic 
harmony. ‘The suppression of the 
distinct and opposite terms in the 
relation destroys all this, and both 
pure spiritualism and pure materi- 
alism are absurd. Human nature 
is the microcosm in which all these 
terms are combined in one complex 
and wonderful whole, body, spirit, 
vegetative, animal, and intellectual 
life, sense, reason, and intelligence. 

Man is certainly a corporeal be- 
ing, and matter is a component 
part of the human essence. His 
organization is generically similar to 
that of other animals, and he has 
in common with them sensitive life 
and sense-cognition. ‘Those who 
wish to believe that he is a merely 
material being, an aggregation of 
molecules moved by electricity, 
fancy that it is easier to understand 
what matter is, and to ignore every 
superior substance, than it is to 
understand what mind is, or spiri- 
tual substance. But they are wo- 
fully mistaken in this. They are 
so accustomed to the impressions 
made on their senses, and familiar 
with sense and the sensible, that 
they fancy they understand it and 
have a clear idea of it. But the 
common, gross notion which the 
unthinking have of the nature of 
bodies is on a level with the no- 
tions of untaught children concern- 
ing the sun andmoon. The senses 
present only the phenomena of 
substance, it is the mind which 
perceives and judges of essence. 
There is an immaterial element, an 
active force, conspiring with the 
nude matter, the element of inertia 
and extended bulk, to make up 
body. What is this force? It is 
an entelecheta, a form, an active 
principle. Your solid, sensible 
bulk or mass, which you can feel 
with your hand and see, analyzed, 
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and reduced to its components, is 
resolved into a minute molecule, 
which is itself composite, and it 
escapes your senses altogether, at 
a vanishing point where you find 
only something which is “next to 
nothing,” the name which every 
real philosopher gives to nude, un- 
formed matter. If one resorts to 
the active force, that which is the 
real agent in gravitation, light, 
electricity, magnetism, he is not 
much better off. ‘This active prin- 
ciple of motion in bodies is at least 
equally incomprehensible with an 
active principle of sense-cognition 
or intelligence. Is it easy to un- 
derstand the attraction and repul- 
sion which proceed from the mole- 
cules of a body and act upon the 
molecules of the other bodies, at a 
distance, which are attracted or 
repelled? Is it easy to understand 
the attraction of gravitation by 
which the sun draws the earth to 
itself, or the centrifugal force which 
balances this, and makes the earth 
fly in its orbit? It is necessary to 
infer the existence of all active 
forces which are necessary to ac- 
count for all effects which are 
known, as their sufficient reason 
and cause. From the nature of 
the effect we infer the nature of 
the cause, and from diverse effects 
we must conclude diverse causes. 
Animal life, with its sense-cogni- 
tions, demands a form, an animat- 
ing principle, immaterial, unextend- 
ed, simple, and active, which co- 
exists with the material stuff of the 
organized body and makes it an 
organic unity, determines its spe- 
cies and gives it organic life and 
motion, sensitive cognition and 
enjoyment. A child may talk toa 
doll, or whistle to a musical box. 
But it knows that it is only playing 
that they are aware of anything. 
No one ever requested a piano to 
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play a tune, or asked a statue for 
historical information, if he was in 
full possession of his reason. We 
do, however, whistle to a canary- 
bird, and pat a good dog on the 
head, guide oxen by the voice, 
soothe, encourage, or restrain a 
horse by signs and tones. The 
form which vivifies the animal 
body is above that which is in a 
picture or statue; it is quite differ- 
ent from the principle of move- 
ment in a mechanism, or the har- 
mony which lies latent in a musi- 
cal instrument. It is not identi- 
cal with the~ material substance 
which it informs, or a result of its 
organization and affections. It is 
distinct though not separate from 
it, whether it can operate and exist 
in a separate state or not. Animal 
life requires a body as well as a 
soul. Sense-affections and sense- 
cognitions are organic in their 
nature, as well as locomotion and 
vegetation. But there is a sim- 
ple, immaterial principle necessary 
in order to make the mechanical 
structure of the organism sensitive. 
These explanations show what is 
meant by the philosophical dictum, 
anima humana est forma corporis— 
“the human soul is the form of 
the body.” It is the principle of 
life, a simple, immaterial substance, 
united substantially with the cor- 
poreal substance in the human 
subject, the two making one com- 
posite but undivided essence. It 
is also a principle of rational life, 
and therefore far superior to a 
mere animal soul, as Aristotle has 
said: “It seems to be another 
kind of soul.”* It is formally a 
spiritual substance, but it is also 
virtually what the lower kinds of 
souls are formally. Aristotle il- 
lustrates this by a comparison with 
geometrical figures. The more 
* On the Soul, lib. ii. c. 2. 
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complete ones contain the more 
elementary in potency. Thus, he 
says, the principle of sensitive life 
includes in potency the vegetative 
principle, as the quadrangle con- 
tains the triangle.* And in like 
manner, the rational soul includes 
the principle of sensitive life. 

This principle of rational life is 
a pure entelecheia or spiritual form, 
in its activity specifically different 
from the active force of bodies, 
and in its potential or passive aspect 
free from all matter, or potency of 
extended bulk and aggregate com- 
position of atoms. We infer this 
from the nature of its modifica- 
tions and operations. We cannot 
immediately perceive the substance 
of the soul, nor can we that of the 
body. We infer the active force 
in bodies and the point of depar- 
ture in which it is concentrated as 
a concrete principle of motion and 
extension, because we are obliged 
to do so, by effects which demand 
such a cause. And, by a similar 
judgment, we affirm a nature or 
principle, determined by its essence 
and attributes to be a recipient and 
an agent fit to be a subject of total- 
ly different phenomena. These are 
immaterial and spiritual. They 
are not movements in space or ex- 
tended magnitudes. Desire and vo- 
lition, sensitive apprehension and 
rational cognition, do not move 
from point to point marking a lin- 
ear track in space. Ideas and 
thoughts, imaginations, memories, 
reflections, inductions, fear, sorrow, 
hope, enjoyment, have none of the 
three dimensions, length, breadth, 
and depth; they have no geometri- 
cal figure, are not triangular, circu- 
lar, or square, cannot be seen, 
touched, tasted, or smelled. A 
mirror which reflects objects can- 
not have by virtue of the material 


* Ib. c. 3. 














composition which makes it a mir- 
ror the cognition of the reflected 
objects. It cannot be anything 
more than an instrument by which 
these objects may be apprehended. 
If we fancy a mirror which has 
cognizance, we are obliged to sup- 
pose another and distinct principle 
joined with the mirror and by its 
help taking cognizance of reflect- 
edobjects. The representative or- 
gans of sense must therefore be 
informed by a distinct and imma- 
terial principle, one and simple, 
whose instruments these organs are. 
If its activity is strictly and totally 
limited to the effect of giving life 
to the organic body and exercising 
with its parts and organs functions 
of animal life, it is dependent on 
matter for its operations, and there- 
fore, most philosophers infer, for 
its existence, which is commonly 
thought to cease when animal life 
is extinct in the body. 

The human soul, however, has a 
higher operation which is inorganic, 
a life which it possesses in itself as 
a substance having its being in it- 
self, its own proper self-subsisting 
principle, independent of the body 
for operation and existence. This 
life and operation it does not com- 
municate to the body and its or- 
gans. To this life, animal life is 
an inferior, subservient adjunct. 
The soul is like a swimmer who is 
submerged in water as to the infe- 
rior parts of the body, while his 
head is above the water. It lives 
in the body as the principle of ani- 
mal, sensitive, corporeal life and 
motion, but above it as a rational 
principle, in its intellectual, moral, 
and spiritual life. All this has been 
heretofore proved in the analysis of 
intellectual cognition. The object 
of sense-cognition is the concrete, 
singular, material object in its sen- 
sible phenomena. The immediate 
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object of the intellect is the uni- 
versal, abstracted from all matter, 
above time and space, ideally ap- 
prehended, virtually infinite, apper- 
taining to the order of the eternal 
reasons which are a reverberation 
from the divine intellect. The 
highest good of the will is also im- 
material, and its highest virtue is 
moral virtue. From these opera- 
tions of the human soul which are 
superior to all motion in space we 
infer its nature, as superior to all 
dimensive quantity and every ele- 
ment of quantity or active force of 
local motion, that is, its spiritual 
nature as a spiritual being. The 


nature of spirit is constituted by its ° 


self-subsistence as a substance, in- 
dependent of matter for existence, 
life, and operation. This is some- 
thing more than being simple and 
immaterial. That is simple which 
has no component parts, immateri- 
al which is not a passive principle 
of inertia and extended dimensions. 
The active force of matter and the 
vital principle of animal life are 
simple and immaterial. But they 
need to actuate matter in order to 
get their centre and term of opera- 
tion. A spirit can think and will, 
can live and act, attain perfection 
and felicity, without any depend- 
ence on matter. The human soul 
is a spirit because it is rational, and 
this is what gives to man his spe- 
cific difference from other animals. 
His spiritual substance, neverthe- 
less, contains in its nature virtually, 
in a more eminent mode, all that 
constitutes the principle of animal 
life, as that contains the principle 
of vegetative life. It has, therefore, 
an attitude toward union with a 
body, in order to complete itself in 
the integrity of the human essence 
and nature. Without the body, one 
part of its activity would remain 
necessarily dormant. In respect 
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to animal life, its dependence on 
the body is intrinsic. But in re- 
spect to rational activity, its de- 
pendence is only extrinsic, and is a 
consequence of the union of the 
soul and body in one composite 
essence. 

The exposition already given of 
the rational operation of the soul 
shows, that the sensible species or 
phantasm furnishes only the medi- 
um of communication between the, 
mind and its proper, immediate ob- 
ject, the universal, or abstract truth; 
and afterwards presents itself as 
the secondary, mediate object of 
intellectual cognition in reflection, 
as visible by the intellectual light 
which the mind itself casts on it 
from the universal. In this pres- 
ent state of union with the gross, 
animal body, the mind is bound 
and restricted, somewhat in the 
same way as oxygen is bound by its 
union with hydrogen in water. It 
must conform itself to the condi- 
tions of its mode of life and action, 
and remain turned toward the sen- 
sible object. The brain and the 
sensitive organism must act, in or- 
der that the mind may be in a con- 
dition to act. Therefore, sleep, 
cerebral disorder, a diseased or de- 
cayed condition of the organs, and 
other physical conditions, impede 
the liberty of the mind and will 
to act. So much of the power of 
the soul is absorbed in giving the 
vital influx to the body, its state is 
so much modified by its union with 
it, it is so deeply immersed in sense, 
and so fast bound to its organs, 
that its innate faculty to perceive 
spiritual essences and apprehend 
the intelligible without any sensible 
idea is dormant, like the aptitude 
for breathing in an embryo. The 
intellect needs the previous opera- 
tion of sense and imagination to 
set its object in view, because, 
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while the soul informs such a body 
as it now has, it cannot understand 
except by turning to sensible things. 
If the brain cannot furnish the 
images, the mind is like a mirror 
with a cloth thrown over it, or a 
student whose book is locked up 
inadrawer. There are certain pre- 
liminaries and conditions to the ex- 
ercise of intelligence and volition 
which the soul must place by its 
conjoint action with its bodily or- 
gans, as one complex principle of 
operation. But, as its dependence 
in the act of thinking on the con- 
course of the body is not intrinsic, 
but purely extrinsic, the act itself 
is the separate act of the mind, in- 
organic and wholly spiritual. This 
was long ago demonstrated by Aris- 
totle, and the same demonstration, 
amplified in various ways, is found 
in every treatise on psychology 
which is worth anything. 

The whole argument comes back 
to this point, that the object of ra- 
tional cognition is spiritual, and 
therefore the act is spiritual, and 
the subject spiritual. The univer- 
sal cannot in its universality be 
concreted in material conditions. 
Even the individuated material 
substance cannot gnanifest itself as 
essence to the au bat only in 
its phenomena. The ideas of the 
transcendental and the universal 
as concepts of the mind are im- 
material, and as they are received 
in their subject according to the 
mode of the recipient, the intellect 
which receives them after a spiritu- 
al mode must be a spirit. 

Again, the impressions made on 
the organs of sense, when they 
reach a certain grade of intensity, 
injure or destroy the organs, be- 
cause they are material. Whereas, 
the intellect is strengthened and 
brought into more perfect activity, 
in proportion to the vividness of 














the intellectual light which it re- 
ceives. 

Once more, a material organ can- 
not turn back or reflect on itself. 
You cannot apply your right hand 
to itself, in the same way that you 
can apply your left hand to it. 
You must double one hand over 
and change its figure, in order to 
apply one part to the other part. 
Moreover, if you join your two 
hands, you must touch each part 
of one by a corresponding part of 
the other, and cannot touch one 
part of one by the whole of the oth- 
er, much less touch at the same time 
each part separately and also the 
whole by one indivisible contact. 
The organs of sense, likewise, re- 
quire their object to be at a dis- 
tance from them, and their func- 
tions are separate. The eye can- 
not see itself or its vision. Nor 
can we hear our vision, or touch 
our hearing. The reflection, com- 
parison, and co-ordination of sen- 
sations require a common, interior 
sense in the sensorium, and a sim- 
ple, immaterial principle as an ac- 
tuating form. By virtue of this 
form sehsation is reduced to unity, 
there is a compenetration of sensa- 
tions and movements which are 
referred to one principle and pro- 
duce an individual life. The sen- 
sitive animal by sensation thus re- 
turns partly upon himself, and by 
imagination and memory, retains 
and in a measure reproduces the 
impressions of sensation. If the 
animal is merely sentient, he stops 
with the cognition of sensible phe- 
nomena. He returns on his sensa- 
tions only, by virtue of the simple, 
immaterial principle united with 
his organization. 

But the rational soul returns on 
itself by a perfect reflection. It 
touches the whole and every part 
with its whole, in one simple act. 
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It returns upon its reasonings, im- 
mediate perceptions, sensations, vo- 
litions, upon all its acts and upon 
itself as the subject and actor, in a 
way which is partially illustrated by 
the perfect coincidence of several 
lines in one line, and several points 
in one point. Its complete exemp- 
tion from all extension and mate- 
riality is thus manifest, and of 
course it is a necessary consequence 
from this that it does not think, 
will, or reflect by an organ. It is 
not the brain which thinks, but the 
mind ; and the brain, with the or- 
gans, only subserves and ministers 
to it in thinking. It is therefore a 
substance, self-subsisting, and not 
intrinsically dependent on the body 
for its intelligent operation and for 
its existence. Its object is incor- 
poreal, its ideas are incorporeal, its 
operation is incorporeal, and it has, 
therefore, incorporeal essence, life, 
and existence. We repeat also, 
once more, that it is an inlage of 
God and participates in his intelli- 
gence, understanding and measur- 
ing every kind of being by the 
eternal reasons whose seat is in the 
divine intellect. Its archetype is 
therefore God in his specific ratio 
of being, by which he is most per- 
fect. And as God is a spirit, the 
soul which is in the highest grade 
of being and possesses formally a 
perfection which is in God formal- 
ly as his highest perfection, must 
also be a spirit. 

The immortality of the soul is 
an immediate and necessary con- 
sequence from its nature as a 
self-subsisting spiritual substance. 
Death is a separation between the 
matter of the living being and its 
vital principle, by which the corpse 
is left deprived of intrinsic self- 
moving power, and abandoned to 
extrinsic natural agencies. If the 
vital principle depends for its ope- 
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ration and existence completely on 
its material compart, it becomes 
extinct when the body becomes 
unfit to be informed by its vital in- 
flux. The human soul does not 
depend on the body for its exist- 
ence, its highest life, and its proper 
specific operation. The corrup- 
tion of the body has no tendency 
to deprive it of anything except a 
mode of existence, an inferior kind 
of life, and those operations which 
have an intrinsic dependence on 
the concourse of bodily organs. It 
is capable of a continued ration- 
al existence and operation, because 
it has the nature and powers of 
pure spirits in its essence, it is self- 
subsisting and active, a real sub- 
stance, and not a mere constituent 
of a substance. It is an entelecheia 
which does not require a material 
term of actuation, but which in- 
cludes its own term in ‘its spiritual 
essence, and has no composition 
exceptsthat of spiritual essence and 
existence. Its existence is its be- 
ing received from God by the crea- 
tive act. It can cease to exist only 
when God reverses the creative 
act, withholds the divine influx, and 
lets it perish by annihilation. No 
created power can destroy it, no 
internal disintegration can change 
it or resolve it into more simple 
elements, no number of operations 
can exhaust its vitality. Aristotle 
calls it “ incorruptible and eternal.” 
It is eternal in the sense of having 
begun at the instant of its creation 
an endless existence, because it 
is free from all material composi- 
tion and dependence on organic 
structure and therefore incorrup- 
tible. There is no destruction in 
the universe except that of cor- 
ruption and disintegration of com- 
posites. God creates but does not 
annihilate. All things created tend 
to perpetuity and imitate, accord- 
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ing to their grade of being, the eter- 
nity of the Creator. The matter 
of the corporeal universe is ever- 
lasting. Its changes and motions 
are a series of states and acts in 
which its potentiality is educed in- 
to actuality by a perpetual process 
in the line of being, and not by 
a retrogression toward nothing. 
Living things which are corrupti- 
ble perpetuate their species. They 
do this, says Aristotle, “in order 
that, in so far as they can, they may 
partake of the eternal and the di- 
vine: for this all things desire, and 
for the sake of it they do whatever 
they do naturally. Since, there- 
fore, they cannot partake of the 
eternal and divine by a continu- 
ous existence, because no corrupti- 
ble thing can remain constant in its 
numerical unity, they partake of 
them the best they can, one more, 
another less, each one continuing 
not in the same nature individual- 
ly, but in a like nature, which is 
not numerically but specifically the 
same.”"* That which is incorrup- 
tible, Aristotle everywhere teaches, 
as do all sound philosophers, cannot 
perish, and there is consequently an 
indestructible basis in matter for all 
its various and changing forms, what- 
ever the true theory of the ultimate 
constitution of mattef may be. 
The perishable nature of the prin- 
ciple of brute-life is asserted and 
argued solely on the ground that 
it is not a substance which God 
immediately creates, but, though a 
simple and immaterial form, an in- 
complete entity, educed from the 
potentiality of matter and existing 
in it without self-subsistence. The 
human soul is a spirit, incorrupti- 
ble, and not amenable to the laws 
of matter or subject to the action 
of material forces. The effort at 


perpetuity, the striving after a par- 
* On the Soul, lid. ii. c. 4. 
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ticipation of the perennial divine 
being, is not, therefore, restricted 
to a mere continuation of the spe- 
cies, but is realized in individual 
endless life. 

This is the pure, metaphysical 
demonstration that the soul is 
deathless, derived from its very 
nature as a spirit. 

But there are other proofs which 
corroborate this one and give great- 
er intensity to the rational certi- 
tude derived from pure philosophy 
that the soul was created immortal 
and destined to an everlasting per- 
petuity of being. 

In the first place, since the uni- 
verse itself is indestructible, except 
by the infinite power which created 
it, and not only is it contrary to 
fact that God ever does destroy 
what he has made, but contrary to 
reason that he should do so, those 
beings who are highest in the uni- 
verse, and for whom everything 
was made, must be immortal. Ra- 
tional souls belong to the highest 
grade of being. Each one is bet- 
ter, and more worthy of preserva- 
tion, than all the stars. Therefore, 
they will be preserved. 

Again, the object of the intellect 
is necessary and eternal truth, and 
the object of desire is the universal 
good. They are beyond the limi- 
tations of space and time. The 
faculties which are turned towards 
the intelligible and the desirable 
which is identical with it have an 
attitude and propensity toward the 
infinite. It is in the infinite, there- 
fore, that their reason of being, 
their final cause, and their ultimate 
end must be found, and towards 
this all their motions must be di- 
rected. 

That which is capable of perfec- 
tion, and has a natural appetite for 
this perfection, is not injured and 
destroyed by the same causes which 
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directly and naturally tend to give 
and increase this perfection. The 
principle of life has no death-giv- 
ing influx. The soul does not cor- 
rupt or kill the body, by diminish- 
ing or withdrawing vital force, 
much less by exerting a positively 
deadly influence. Thought, un- 
derstanding, knowledge, do not 
weaken and destroy the intellect. 
They strengthen and vitalize it in 
proportion to their quantity and 
intensity and duration. Volition, 
and specifically the exercise of free 
volition or free choice, does not 
weaken but strengthens the will. 
Acts and habits of virtue increase 
by repetition and continuity. In- 
tellectual and moral life grow 
stronger as they endure, and the 
vital impulse, the desire and en- 
joyment of the intelligible and mo- 
ral object of knowledge and voli- 
tion, are never exhausted by the 
widening and prolongation of their 
sphere of action. The mind as- 
pires after universal knowledge and 
the heart after everlasting love. 
There is nothing in nature which 
is in vain. This aspiration is not 
in vain. And, moreover, nature 
proceeds from divine reason and 
goodness. It is harmonious and 
well-proportioned. There is no 
harmony or proportion in it, no 
wisdom manifested, no goodness 
exhibited, unless rational beings 
are immortal. 

Nature does not deceive, because 
the author of nature is Eternal 
Truth. But the natural reason and 
expectation of mankind in all ages 
has awaited a future life. The 
best, the most noble, the most he- 
roic of mankind, by millions, have 
lived, labored, fought and suffered, 
made sacrifices and have died, in 
the hope of immortality, encourag- 
ed by the expectation of future 
and everlasting happiness. It is 
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impossible that this should be an 
illusion. 

Finally, we recur once more to 
the archetypal ideas in God, where 
we find the eternal reasons which 
measure our minds and all things. 
The creation is an imitation of 
God’s essence, in so far as it is 
imitable; a participation of his be- 
ing, in so far as it can be partici- 
pated. The highest grade of being 
bears the formal image of God by 
the participated light of intelligence 
and the faculty of rational volition 
which accompanies reason. The 
intelligent creature imitates and 
participates in the most excellent 
act which is the divine life, the 
pure, absolute Zntelecheta, which is 
eternal by essence. It is, therefore, 
as Aristotle says, adios, eternal, in 
the full sense of the idea as con- 
ceivable and possible in a finite 
being. That is, it has a beginning 
but no ending; it has not the total 
and simultaneous possession in per- 
fection of interminable life, but a 
continuous and never-ending pro- 
gression in a line of life which 
is never terminated, a revolution 
around God in:an orbit whose 
curve is not re-entering. ‘This is 
known to human reason by its par- 
ticipation in the eternal reasons 
which are in the intellect of God, 
and by which he created the world 
in wisdom. Our mental spectro- 
scope shows that this thought and 
purpose is in God, and has been in 
God from eternity, and that he is 
the authorof our rational conviction 
that the soul is immortal. The 
very same argument proves that 
the soul was created to participate 
in the desirable good and felicity 
of God, as well as in his intelli- 
gence and duration of existence, 
in a mode proportioned to its na- 
ture. 

The one great difficulty which 
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presents itself in apparent opposi- 
tion to this conclusion is the cor- 
ruptible condition of human nature 
by reason of the union of the soul 
with an animal and mortal body, 
and the universal fact of death, 
which extinguishes each separate 
human life and the collective life 
of each generation in turn. It 
might also be proved, from what is 
known scientifically of the structure 
of the earth and the sun, that the 
laws of nature, if they continue to 
operate unchanged, must eventual- 
ly put an end to the life of the 
whole human species. If the soul 
is a self-subsistent substance, an 
intelligent spirit, separate in exis- 
tence and operation from an or- 
ganic body, why is it united to a 
body, and to a body which is mor- 
tal? Aristotle says: “It is a drud- 
gery to be joined with the body 
and unable to escape from it, and, 
moreover, something to be shunned, 
since it is better for the intellect 
not to be with the body, as it is 
commonly said and appears to 
many consonant with reason.” * 

If it is not better for the soul to 
be with than to be without the 
body, it ought not in reason to 
have been united with the body. 
If it is better, and the human spe- 
cies has its sufficient reason of be- 
ing, body belongs to the human 
essence, is an integral part of man, 
necessary to his perfection, and 
therefore ought to be incorruptible 
and immortal. 

Moreover, the inchoate state of 
a rational, endless, and happy life 
ought to contain in germ its own 


* "Emimovoy 5¢ xai Td mepix0ar TO cHmare wh 
buvapevov arodvO@qva, Kai mpogére devxtov, eimep 
BéAriov Te ve MH META GwpaTos elvat, KaBamTEp ciwhE 
Te AéyerOar Kai woAAvis avvdoxei.—Laboriosum est 
etiam conjunctum esse cum corpore, neque absolvi 
ab eo posse, et insuper fugiendum, quippe quum 
melius sit intellectui non esse cum corpore, quemad- 
modum et dici solet et junt (De 
Anima, lib. i. c. iii. art. 19). 
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perfection, and develop the same 
under constant laws, according to 
the analogy of other and inferior 
parts of the universe. But is the 
life of man on earth worth living, 
taken as a whole, and worth con- 
tinuing in an endless duration? 
Ancient philosophers endeavor- 
ed to solve the problem of man 
and his mortal life, but with very 
poor success. Modern rationalists 
renew the effort, some with a ten- 
dency toward optimism, others 
with the opposite tendency toward 
pessimism. Pure reason, if the 
light of faith is shut out, may in- 
vent plausible conjectures, or even 
argue out some probable theories. 
It cannot furnish an adequate and 
satisfactory doctrine. There are 
notable shortcomings in all purely 
natural science ; and in philosophy, 
as well as in the other branches of 
human knowledge. Most of those 
who hold with firm assent and with 
inward complacency the belief in 
immortality hold it as a religious 
doctrine, or by virtue of a philoso- 
phy derived in part from the tradi- 
tion of religious faith. Those pro- 
fessed theists or rationalists whose 
life is conformed to the higher 
rules’ of natural reason, and in 
whose breasts pure and noble sen- 
timents and affections hold sway, 
regard life and every bond of pure 
and rational love uniting them to 
their kind, as sacred. They esteem 
intellectual and moral life, and the 
union of love with those who are 
worthy of love, as an inestimable 
privilege, and long for their perpetu- 
ation after death. Let their meta- 
physical convictions be more or 
less clear and strong, they are sen- 
sible of a longing and a demand 
in human nature for immortality 
which cannot be defrauded by na- 
ture or its Author. Separation, 
and the extinction of the earthly 
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life, are to them unbearable, except 
as they are sustained by the hope 
of immortality. Love of wisdom, 
love of the good, the beautiful, and 
the lovable, and the love of those 
persons who are justly dear, seeks 
to eternize itself. Mr. Buckle de- 
clared that his love for his mother 
convinced him that the souls in 
which such a love can exist must 
be immortal. The late Mr. Bayard 
Taylor is credibly reported to have 
said that although he did not know 
how to demonstrate immortality, 
he knew its truth, and could much 
better understand the infinite than 
the finite. Persons of a pure and 
pious disposition and great inten- 
sity of natural affection, who seem 
to themselves to waver in their be- 
lief of a future life, especially when 
they are in life-long, inconsolable 
sorrow over the parting from the 
persons whom they loved the most 
deeply and tenderly, do not neces- 
sarily doubt with a real and posi- 
tive doubt seated in their reason. 
They may lack clear and consistent 
knowledge of the divine truth, and 
long for clearer evidence, while 
they still possess an inward certi- 
tude and an unwavering belief in 
their minds to which in their hearts 
they fully consent. Their waver- 
ing is the tremulousness of the 
light which is in them, which is 
totally different from the darkness 
of positive doubt and unbelief. 
The common belief of mankind in 
the future and separate existence 
of the soul is a well-known fact. 
Among the people who have been 
brought up in Christian civilization, 
the depth and intensity of their 
belief in the dignity and excellence 
given to human nature by the ra- 
tional soul is shown by their hor- 
ror for homicide. An instance of 
the intensity of this feeling in re- 
gard to the sacredness of human 
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life and of the body, on account 
of the soul, occurred recently near 
New York, and is so striking as to 
be worth citing as a most curi- 
ous illustration. A pretty and in- 
teresting little boy, who was ap- 
pointed to take part with his 
school-fellows in a dramatic enter- 
tainment that same evening, while 
playing near a tame bear was sud- 
denly seized and killed by the 
bear. This was tragical enough, 
and the grief and sympathy which 
followed such a sudden and sad 
death were natural and what might 
be expected to arise in every sim- 
ilar circumstance. But the strik- 
ing and curious illustration of the 
point we are considering, furnish- 
ed by this particular instance, is 
found -in an accessory incident. 
The bystanders were’ especially 
horrified at seeing the bear quiet- 
ly lick his paws imbrued in the 
blood of the boy. ‘This was em- 
phasized in the newspaper account 
of the sad event, and the fact 
mentioned with evident satisfac- 
tion that the bear had been killed. 
Nothing could be less rational than 
to condemn and detest the poor 
bear for following his natural in- 
stincts. But the horror at blood- 
shedding and at bloodthirstiness 
in a rational being is so strong, 
that it overleaps the bounds of 
reason and personifies the brute, 
whose savageness is an image of 
that which is so criminal in a man. 
The sacredness of human blood, 
of human life, of the human body, 
in the common estimation, is most 
vividly exemplified in this instance. 
And this sense of sacredness is 
founded in the sense of that worth 
in man which is the primary reason 
for believing that he is immortal. 
It is for the same reason that 
the most extraordinary care and 
respect are evinced toward the 
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bodies of the dead. The univer- 
sal and intense anxiety to find and 
identify the bodies of the soldiers 
who fell in our late civil war, the 
vast outlay of time, labor, and 
money devoted to this purpose, 
the rage which was excited by 
reports of insulting treatment of 
corpses on the battle-field, the in- 
dignation awakened by any sup- 
posed negligence of due rites of 
sepulture by the commanders, and 
the affecting care lavished on the 
decoration of the cemeteries where 
this army of the dead reposes—all 
these are an overwhelming testi- 
mony of popular belief and the com- 
mon sentiment of the human heart. 

The deification of heroes among 
the ancient pagans, the veneration 
of Christian heroes after death 
among Christians, the emotion call- 
ed forth by the funeral obsequies 
of the great and of the good, are 
all manifestations of the common 
sentiment of mankind that the soul 
survives the body. In a descrip- 
tion of the funeral rites of a bishop 
lately deceased contained in a 
secular newspaper, the writer has 
inserted the following sentence, in 
which he expresses the sentiment 
awakened in all hearts not insen- 
sible, by similar demonstrations : 
“Emerson says that the religions 
of the world are the ejaculations 
of a few imaginative men. That 
scene in the cathedral, so solemn, 
so rich in everything that attracts 
the senses, so overwhelming with 
its force of the most momentous 
truth of philosophy or fact—death 
—so full of calm, of serenity, of 
peace, was the effect of an ejacu- 
lation. It represented the convic- 
tion of nine-tenths of the enlight- 
ened portion of mankind that the 
human soul is immortal.” * 


*“ Ceremonies at the Funeral of Bishop Foley,” 
Chicago 7riéune, February 22, 1879. 
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Those who are the most glorious 
in their death and after their death 
among men leave a testimony after 
them in which this common senti- 
ment of mankind is concentrated 
andintensified. In them humanity 
raised to its highest power speaks 
with the force of universal reason 
personified and manifested in visi- 
ble majesty. Socrates drank the 
hemlock calmly, as if he actually 
saw the eternity before him. Those 
who do not reverence St. Paul the 
inspired prophet and commissioned 
legate of God, must honor Paul 
the-philosopher and hero. “Ihave 
fought a good fight, I have kept the 
faith, I have finished my course: 
henceforth tlrere is laid up-for me a 
crown of righteousness which God 
the just judge shall give me in that 
day.” No rational man can neg- 
lect to give weight to such a testi- 
mony, without violating one of the 
fundamental rules of all rational 
philosophy. Much less can he 
shut his eyes to the divine tragedy 
enacted on the cross, or his ears to 
the words of the august Sufferer 
who among all men is emphatically 
THE Maw, “ Father, into thy hands 
I commend my spirit.” 

If reason and -philosophy come 
short of an adequate solution of 
the enigmas of human life and the 
destination of the human species, 
this is no just cause for abdicating 
reason altogether. Suicidal despair 
in philosophy is a mere insanity. 
The eternal truths, the existence 
of the most perfect Being, the spiri- 
tual and immortal nature of the 
human soul, are certain. Difficul- 
ties arising from ignorance and 
limitation before the intellect to 
puzzle and baffle it in its effort to 
search out the beginning and the 
end of universal reality, and to 
understand the harmonies of all 
spheres of existence and knowledge, 


cannot affect this certainty. It is 
utterly irrational to deny or doubt 
what is knowable and known be- 
cause it is surrounded by the infi- 
nite region which to the human 
intellect is naturally unknowable or 
in its present condition unknown. 
There is a secret in human destiny 
known to God, and which must be 
made known by God to men, or 
remain impervious to the human 
intellect. The eternal reasons ac- 
cording to which the human intel- 
lect measures nature are inadequate 
to measure man and his destiny. 
So long as he is considered in his 
relations to thé purely natural 
order, his reason of being and the 
end toward which he is tending 
are enveloped in obscurity, his 
condition and history defy all ef- 
fort to bring them into harmony 
with divine reasons and a just 
order, and the human race presents 
the appearance of a planet which 
is wandering from its orbit. This 
is an indication that humanity is 
under a higher and supernatural 
law. Astronomers long ago guess- 
ed that the order of the solar sys- 
tem did not stop within its own 
bounds, that it was not isolated 
and still, within the limits of its 
own orbital revolutions around the 
centre. They conjectured also 
that the fixed stars were not 
still. 

It is known now, that sun and 
stars are moving with great rapid- 
ity, that our solar system is a part 
of a more extended system of move- 
ment. The stars behind us are 
drawing together, those in front 
are opening and separating, like 
objects on a road from which we 
are retreating or towards which we 
are advancing. So it is in the or- 
der of rational philosophy. There 
is a closing up when we look back- 
ward on rational principles which 
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indicates that we cannot remain 
stationary or move backward. 
There is no opening except as we 
look forward toward a region re- 
mote from mere human calculation 
with the data of our short span 
of existence, whose spaces and re- 
lations are immeasurable by our 
mind and its imperfect instruments. 
The secret of God by us undis- 
coverable, the higher knowledge, to 
us, without revelation, unknowable, 
was disclosed to man in the begin- 
ning of his history; it has come 
down by a tradition of wisdom 
above all philosophy, and has al- 
ways been possessed by the most 
favored and elect portion of man- 
kind, the ancestors of Christ and 
the apostles, the spiritual progeni- 
tors of the whole race of Christians. 
The reminiscence of it was never 
anywhere wholly lost. The Greek 
philosophers all refer to this an- 
cient and to them dim tradition as 
coming from the age and the source 
of light. Plato vaguely and anx- 
iously hints at a hope of some new 
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and divine illumination in the fu- 
ture. Cicero’s hesitating and re- 
served tone in the affirmation of 
philosophical truth manifests the 
need and the longing of the human 
mind for clearer, more divine, and 
more complete answers to the ques- 
tionings of the curious intellect. 
The aspirations and attainments of 
human nature show its capacity 
and attitude for the maximum of 
good in the aspect of the intelli- 
gible and the desirable, its short- 
comings on all sides show the un- 
attainability of this summum bonum, 
without supernatural revelation and 
grace. St. Paul’s declaration that 
“by the Law is the knowledge of 
sin,” 7.¢., of a defect which separates 
man, in respect to his highest rela- 
tion, from God, is a universal truth. 
All natural knowledge of nature 
and its laws, all purely human phi- 
losophy, ends with the sense and ac- 
knowledgment of an irremediable 
deficiency, and is a smothered, half- 
suppressed moan of human nature 
crying out for its Redeemer. 
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WE mean the tenth century, for 
of all the middle ages it is con- 
sidered the darkest even by ex- 
cellent Catholic writers. It gets 
this character in history from a 
negative—namely, the comparative 
lack of writers who lived in it; 
and from a positive—namely, Luit- 
prand,* a Lombard histofian of 
Spanish origin, who was especial- 
ly hostile to the popes from being 

* Luitprand wrote Liber de Rebus gestis Ottonis 
Magni Imperatoris, Relatio de Legatione Con- 
stantinopolitana, and Antapodosis, a history 


of Europe. He was bishop of Cremona, and is him- 
self one of the lights of the tenth century. 


attached to the court and the cause 
of the German emperor, Otho L., 
who, like his successors in the mid- 
dle ages, sought to control the Pa- 
pacy temporally and_ spiritually. 
Is it fair to draw a conclusion hos- 
tile to the tenth century from such 
a negative and such a positive? 
The anti-papal prejudices of Luit- 
prand disqualify him as a reliable 
witness in the case, since his trans- 
parent purpose, as every reader of 
him may perceive, is to defame the 
condition of the church in Rome, 
bring contempt on the popes, who 
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were unfriendly to the ambition of 
Otho, and extol the deeds of his 
sovereign, of whom he was an ab- 
ject courtier. 

Flodoard, a contemporary his- 
torian, who wrote a life of the Ro- 
man pontiffs, is a much better au- 
thority. Thetoneofhis work iscalm 
and impartial, as becomes a writer 
of history, while every page of it 
shows industry, research, and learn- 
ing. Luitprand declaims while 
Flodoard narrates facts. Those 
who would have a correct know- 
ledge of the so-called “ black age ” 
should read Flodoard as well as 
Luitprand. Yet the latter author 
seems to have swayed the judgment 
of even such writers as Baronius, 
who calls the tenth an “iron age,” 
and Bellarmine, who says it was the 
most ignorant of the ages.* We 
protest against the inference of 
these authors. We propose to de- 
fend the accused century from their 
charges, and to show that it is not 
a black spot in history, as they 
would lead usto believe. That there 
were scandals in it we admit, as 
there have been at all times in the 
church; but we deny that Luit- 
prand’s statements concerning the 
popes of this age are true, and 
maintain that his whole history 
should be discounted with more 
than the usual grain of allowance 
for prejudice, bigotry, and partisan- 
ship. It can be shown that al- 
though the tenth cannot compare 
with the eleventh century in bril- 
liancy, still that the arts and 
sciences flourished in it, and es- 
pecially at Rome, in spite of many 
drawbacks. Luitprand’s authority 
weighed too much with both Bel- 
larmine and Baronius. If our pur- 
pose were merely to defend the 
Papacy from the inference which 


> 
* De Controversiis Fidei de R. Pontif., \. iv. 
c 12. 


its enemies draw from the scandals 
of that age, we should merely quote 
the passage of Tertullian in which 
he writes : “ What, then, if a bishop 
or a deacon should fall away from 
the rule, must we admit that heresy 
has won a victory over truth? Do 
we test the faith by persons, or per- 
sons by the faith ?” * and dismiss 
the subject. The church certainly 
did not lose her fecundity in this 
century, since it was during it that 
the Gospel was preached to the 
Normans, Sclavs, Bohemians, Poles, 
Hungarians, and Muscovites. Fe- 
cundity and sanctity in the church 
are correlative terms. The ninth 
century, the heir of three hundred 
years of Irish ¢ missionary labor on 
the continent of Europe, combined 
with the ancient Roman Christian- 
ity of the Benedictine cloisters—the 
ninth century, still resplendent with 
the traditions of Charlemagne and 
Alcuin, did not sink into gloomy 
night when the tenth was born. 
There were still countless monas- 
teries in Italy and Gaul, in which 
the monks were busy, like bees in 
the hive, copying ancient manu- 
scripts, teaching the surrounding 
populations—gently but surely ex- 
tracting the honey of classic litera- 
ture from the records of the past, 
while they deprived it of its poison 
and its sting by the lessons of 
Christianity. It is a historical im- 
possibility that sudden night should 
succeed to a brilliant day, or that 
a brilliant day should suddenly arise 
after a gloomy night. Decay in 
history is as slow as growth. And 
consequently, since the ninth centu- 
ry, the parent of the tenth, was bril- 
liant, as all admit, its rays must have 
illumined the tenth, though they 

* De Praescriptionibus, c. iii. 

+ Ozanam, in his Civilization Chrétienne chez les 
Francs, shows that Irish monks evangelized semi- 


barbarian Europe from the sixth to the ninth cen- 
tury. 
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may not have shone so brightly ; 
and since the eleventh, the child 
of the tenth, was confessedly an 
age of learning and literary vitality, 
it must have derived its vigor from 
the paternal source. Many a man 
is considered great simply because 
there has been a historian to re- 
cord his deeds. History written by 
a skilled pen often ennobles and 
immortalizes commonplace actions 
and events, while without a record 
the noblest deeds are often shorn 
of half their splendor. May not 
this fact account for the seeming 
darkness of the tenth century? 
There were few historians of its 
events, consequently their char- 
acter has been underrated. But 
whenever did silence prove the 
non-existence of a fact? When we 
read of the Tiber in the classic 
writings of a Roman poet or his- 
torian we imagine it to be a large 
and majestic river, while the fact 
is that it is insignificant compared 
with many an unrecorded stream 
whose glories have never been sung 
by bard or immortalized by a writer 
of annals. Silence in this case 
proves nothing. 

Sufficient facts, however, are re- 
corded to show that, besides the 
logical inference drawn from the 
antecedent and consequent ages, 
the tenth was not so black as it 
has been painted. It began with 
the reign of a pope—Benedict IV., 
a Roman—whose piety and bene- 
volence are praised in the high- 
est terms by Flodoard, and ended 
with Gerbert, the celebrated ma- 
thematician, who took the name of 
Sylvester II. Thus the so-called 
“black age” began with a saint 
and ended with a scholar. Nor 
can we find that any of the scan- 
dals alleged against the intermedi- 
ary pontiffs rest upon any better au- 
thority than that of the notorious 
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romancer and anti-papal partisan, 
Luitprand.* The reform of the 
Benedictine monasteries inaugurat- 
ed by St. Berno, the first abbot of 
Cluny, A.D. 910, speaks well for the 
character of the regular clergy. In 
the year 927 seven large monas- 
teries had accepted his rigorous 
sway. His successor, the learned 
St. Odo, continued the good work, 
until the reform became general, 
so that in a short time two thou- 
sand monasteries in Europe had 
accepted it in allits severity. Two 
abbots in Gaul, Einold and St. 
John, labored in the same good 
cause; so that in spite of the de- 
moralization consequent upon the 
struggles of the German and Italian 
factions and the disorders engen- 
dered by the continual private wars” 
of the feudal nobles, counts, mar- 
quises, and dukes, against one an- 
other, the monks maintained the 
purity of their institutions. 

In judging this age from an An- 
glo-Saxon stand-point it should not 
be forgotten that in it lived the 
good King Edward, son of Alfred 
the Great, Atheistan, Edmund, Ed- 
red, and St. Edward, all remarkable 
for their piety, learning, and zeal 
in purifying the church. It was 


_the age, also, of St. Odo and St. 


Dunstan, Archbishops of Canter- 
bury, whose synodical letters still 
exist to attest that learning as well 
as piety adorned the episcopacy of 
the tenth century. The age is also 
celebrated as having been the first 
in which we have an instance of the 
canonization of a saint by the Ro- 
man pontiffs with solemn rite. This 
happened in the case of St. Udal- 
ric, who was canonized by Pope 
John XV. in a Roman synod held 
in the year 993; although the cus- 


* Muratori, in his Asna/i d’/talia,ad annum 914, 
says that Luitprand got some of his statements con- 
cerning the popes from a life of Theodof&, which 
the learned critic calls “ Un infame romanzo.” 
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tom of canonizing saints without 
this solemn rite was usual with the 
popes from the earliest period. * 
The fact that more care was taken 
to prevent abuse or error in such 
an important matter speaks well 
for the prudence and critical spirit 
of the Papacy inthis age. A spirit 
of criticism and discrimination al- 
ways characterizes enlightenment. 
There are many facts which go 
to show that education, both reli- 
gious and secular, was not neglect- 
ed in the much-maligned “black 
age.” In the beginning of this cen- 
tury we find that certain canons 
were appointed in Pisa to teach 
theology and canon law. A bull 
of Benedict IV. proves this. It is 
probable that a similar custom ex- 
isted in other dioceses. Certainly 
at Ravenna towards the end of the 
tenth century there lived a certain 
Vilgard, surnamed “ The Gramma- 
rian,” who taught school in that 
city, and gave out with great pride 
that “ Virgil, Horace, and Juvenal 
had appeared to him in a dream 
and promised him immortality.” + 
Thus we see that classic lore was 
not dead. We have also a cata- 
logue, made in this century, of the 
library of the monastery of Bobbio, 
founded by the monks of St. Col- 
umbanus. It contains an excel- 
lent list not only of sacred authors, 
but even of the best profane histo- 
rians, orators, poets, and gramma- 
rians, copied by the daily labor of 
those self-sacrificing men to whom 
we are indebted for the preservation 
of ancient literature. Raterius of 
Verona, speaking of Rome in this 
century, says that nowhere else 
could one be so well instructed 


* Those who doubt this should consult the ablest 
book ever written on the subject, Benedict XIV.’s 
De Servorum Dei Beatificatione et Canoniza- 
tione 

t Tirabosthi, Storia della Letteratura Itali- 


@na, tom. iii, p.192. 


in the sciences. This author was 
himself one of the great lights of 
the age. He was born in the dio- 
cese of Liege about the year 896, 
entered the monastery of Laubes 
when a boy, and studied with great 
success both the Greek and Latin 
authors (which were commonly 
taught in his cotintry). He went 
to Italy with Ilduin, Bishop-elect 
of Liege, who afterwards became 
Bishop of Verona, and from it was 
transferred to the archbishopric 
of Milan; and then Raterius suc- 
ceeded him as Bishop of Verona. 
The learned Belgian fell into dis- 
grace with Hugo, King of Italy, 
who exiled him to France, where 
he taught literature for a long time. 
His works are divided into three 
parts. The first, besides six books 
of Preloguia in which he’ treats of 
the duties of man, contains many 
essays on canon law, sacred histo- 
ry, and apologies for his conduct 
in dealing with his diocesans and 
the king; the second contains his 
letters and many theological tracts; 
the third is made up of his ser- 
mons to the people. He shows 
great scholarship on every page, 
not only in sacred but also in pro- 
fane literature. His style, how- 
ever, is harsh, as is the style of most 
of the authors of the middle ages. 
They were ages when men sought 
after solid learning and not after 
the beauties of style. In our days 
we have the graces of style studied 
to excess, while our learning is su- 
perficial and our erudition very 
often slip-shod. It will hardly be 
disputed by those who make a spe- 
cial study of the so-called dark 
ages that although education was 
not as general as it now is, because 
the art of printing was not known, 
yet that the learned classes of that 
period were far in advance of the 
moderns in profound knowledge 
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and genuine erudition. Works 
written in the middle ages have 
never been equalled since; witness 
the poems of Dante and the theo- 
logical and philosophical works of 
Thomas Aquinas. . 

Atto of Vercelli was another 
great writer of the “ black age.” 
He was probably of Lombard 
origin. He was made bishop of 
Vercelli A.D. 924, and lived till 
about the year 960, when he was 
succeeded by Ingone. His works 
were numerous and learned. One 
called the Capitular is divided into 
a hundred chapters, and contains 
the acts and decrees of various 
councils held by him for the regu- 
lation of his diocese. In this work 
we find many decrees ordering his 
priests fo establish public schools for 
the instruction of youth. Another of 
his works is called LZcc/lesiastical 
Oppressions, in which we have an 
interesting account of the grievan- 
ces and vexations of the church in 
those times. He also wrote a com- 
mentary on St. Paul’s Epistles, and 
two sermons, one on the Ascension, 
the other a panegyric of St. Euse- 
bius, Bishop of Vercelli.* 

These two bishops may be fairly 
taken to show that learning still 
flourished in the tenth century, 
and that schools were established 
for the education of the people in 
other dioceses as well as in theirs. 
The church was always faithful to 
this early tradition regarding the 
establishment of schools for the 
people. 

Nor were there poets wanting in 
this age of comparative darkness. 
Theodolfus, Bishop of Orleans, 
had the reputation of being a 
second Ovid among his contempo- 
raries; Paulinus, the Patriarch of 
Aquileia, was also a cultivator of 


* Father d’Achery'’s Sficilegium, vol. i., edit. 
Paris, 1723, contains most of Atto’s works. 


the muse; and their poetry was 
read with delight in the first part 
of the tenth century. That Greek 
literature was still cultivated is 
shown by a panegyric of King 
Berenger, the title of which is in 
Greek; and from the writings of 
Luitprand himself, who scatters 
Greek passages over his pages, no 
doubt to show his knowledge of the 
tongue. 

Two anonymous historians, call- 
ed respectively, from the places of 
their nativity, “The Salernitan” 
and “The Beneventan,” flourish- 
ed at this time. The former con- 
tinued the excellent history of the 
Lombards, by Paul the Deacon, up 
to the year 980; while the latter 
gives us a faithful chronicle of the 
years 996, 997, and 998. We have 
already spoken of Luitprand, who, 
although a writer of great preju- 
dices, was a man of real learning. 
As for mathematics and philoso- 
phy, we may fairly ask how could 
Pope Sylvester II., formerly Arch- 
bishop of Rheims, have become so 
celebrated as a mathematician, un- 
less there were professors to teach 
him or books of the science from 
which to study? 

Other writers of note flourished 
in the tenth century. élfric, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, wrote a 
Saxon grammar, an Anglo-Saxon 
lexicon, and a Saxon version of 
the Old and New Testament. Yet 
this was the age of the “chain- 
ed Bible”! CEcumenius, a Greek 
writer, wrote an exposition of the 
Acts of the Apostles and a com- 
mentary on the Pauline and Ca- 
tholic epistles. Witikind, a monk 
of the Abbey of Corbie, in Sax- 
ony, wrote a history of the Sax- 
ons in three books, not to speak 
of many other writers on sacred 
and profane subjects. In view of 
these facts we can with justice say 
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of the “black age” what is so 
well expressed by the learned 
Pagi:* “This century had indeed 
few historians, but it did not yield 
to the preceding ages in learning, 
when emperors and kings favored 
literature. Nor should it be call- 
ed an age of ignorance and ob- 
scurantism for any other cause than 
that of the paucity of its writers 
when compared with the multitude 
who flourished in the antecedent 
and subsequent periods. That it 
had more writers than were known 
in the time of Bellarmine is now 
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evident to any one who peruses a 
modern catalogue of ecclesiastical 
authors. It was illumined by 
many bishops and abbots, monks 
and religious of both sexes, of every 
rank and_ condition, remarkable 
alike for their holiness and their 
learning.” We may say, therefore, 
that the tenth was the most silent 
of the middle ages; but it is not 
logical on that account to say that 
it was illiterate, orto infer from its 
silence that it was inferior to the 
other centuries. 





PLAIN CHANT IN ITS RELATION TO THE LITURGY. 


[ Concluded. | 


X. TONALITY OF THE LITURGICAL 
- CHANT. 


WHOEVER has carefully followed 
our explanations concerning the 
rhythm, and from what has been 
said has obtained an idea of the 
essence of natural music, as well as 
of the significance of the chant in 
the offices of the church, will in 
consequence be obliged to defend, 
as a necessary and essential condi- 
tion, the diatonic tonality. There 
subsists, in fact, between the rhythm 
and tonality a connection and mu- 
tual relation. The rhythm once 
established, the tonality is deter- 
mined ; the duration and accent of 
the tone once ascertained, the 
character of the tone-intervals is 
evident. In other words, the free, 
natural rhythm of the chant re- 
quires a free and natural tonal- 
ity, while the artificial, measured 


* Critica in Annales Baronii ad annum goo. 


rhythm adopts with a decided” 
preference the measured division 
of the intervals into half and quar- 
ter tones. 

But, to proceed methodically, let 
us first ask the question: What do 
we understand by tonality, and 
what is the tonality of the Grego- 
rian chant ? 

When we speak of tonality we 
mean the proportion according to 
which the tones of a scale ascend 
and the relation in which the tones 
stand to each other, or, in other 
words, we understand by the tonal- 
ity the intervals between the tones. 

Of the various tonalities which 
the history of music exhibits only 
two are worth considering, because 
they are the only ones that have 
been retained in use, and because 
a contest for precedence is now go- 
ing on between them in the field of 
church music. These are the so- 
called diatonic and chromatic tonali- 
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ties. The diatonic—from dé1aTo- 
v1ix0S, extending through—is so 
called because in it the tones as- 
cend according to relations natural- 
ly given, and without introducing 
strange intervals, so that in one 
octave there are never more than 
two natural half-tones—Si-—Ut and 
Mi-Fa or E-F and B-C—and a 
whole tone is never forced in be- 
tween two halves, nor do two half- 
tones ever follow each other in 
immediate succession. The chro- 
matic tonality, on the other hand, 
admits other intervals besides these 
natural ones of five whole and two 
half tones. This is done by sharp- 
ing and flatting the natural tones; 
and because at first the sharp and 
the flat were represented by various 
colors, the variegated appearance 
of the scale gave it the name of 
chromatic (yp@parinds)—i.e., the 
colored tonality. 

Now, these two kinds of tonality 
correspond so fully to the two kinds 
of music and rhythm we have so 
carefully distinguished that we may 
at once call the diatonic the na- 
tural and the chromatic the artifi- 
cial tonality. This is justified both 
by the peculiarities of each scale 
and by authority. Natural music 
can only have a natural tonality, 
which, resting upon natural laws, 
has nothing artificial or conven- 
tional about it, but is, like speech 
and natural rhythm, a gift to men 
from the Creator. This natural 
tonality, or, to speak more specifi- 
cally, the natural diatonic scale, 
consists, as we have said, of five 
whole and two half tones in the fol- 
lowing order : 

et oe ae Soe ee * 

Ut Re Mi Fa Sol La Si 

BeBe Me ae Ak 
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derived from the ear can be eas- 
ily shown experimentally. Take a 
person with a good ear for music 
but without musical education, and 
let him begin and sing up from a 
low note. He will keep exactly to 
the intervals of the diatonic scale, 
and, having reached the eighth note, 
will, if he goes higher, complete the 
whole octave again; but he will 
never sing the chromatic scale, 
which, by the way, is no easy task 
even for one who knows the con- 
ventional intervals between the 
tones. Thus we see that the dia- 
tonic scale has its sanction in the 
natural ear, the “‘ aurium admira- 
bile judicium” so often quoted. 
The ear rests contented with it, 
showing it to be in conformity with 
the natural musical sense, while the 
chromatic scale (C-#C-D-#D-E-F-# 
F-G-$G-A-3A-B-C) makes anything 
but an agreeable impression upon 
the earand mind. Now, that which 
impresses the natural, unprejudiced 
organ of sense as agreeable and in 
conformity with nature must un- 
doubtedly be natural. 

This argument from the nature 
of things may be further confirmed 
by authority, since all those mas- 
ters of song whose opinion is of 
weight, and whose judgment has not 
been warped by the influence of 
artificial music, reach the same 
conclusion. In the course of this 
chapter a number of these authori- 
ties will be cited. Here we will 
only admit one passage, from an 
anonymous author of an excellent 
treatise entitled JZ’arbre couvert 
de fleurs dont les calices renfer- 
mant les principes de l'art musi- 
cale, The passage is as follows: 
“ Natural song is based upon eight 
melodic tones, which the voice 
forms in a manner altogether na- 
tural, and between the first and last 
of which there is a constant ratio. 
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Besides these eight tones no other 
can be elicited by the voice in a 
natural manner—that is, without 
effort. The voice always returns 
periodically to the same intervals. 
When the octave is reached the 
cycle is completed and a perfect 
interval formed, from which a new 
cycle begins.” We may add to this 
passage a remark that suggests it- 
self tous. It can easily be proved, 
and will scarcely be gainsaid, that, 
like the liturgical chant, the genu- 
ine songs of the people (Volksge- 
sdnge) of almost all nations are 
thoroughly diatonic—an argument 
which is no more weakened by the 
circumstance that other tonalities 
are sometimes found than the exis- 
tence of a poetical literature de- 
stroys the fact of the greater pre- 
valence of prose. In fact, it is pre- 
cisely the variety of the conven- 
tional tonalities among different 
nations, coupled with the invaria- 
bleness of the diatonic, which gives 
a further and infallible testimony 
to the naturalness and universality 
of the latter and to the artificiality 
of the former. 

We will not here give any place 
to the assertion that the diatonic 
scale contains only the rude ele- 
ments of music which the chroma- 
tic first improves and develops. 
We shall establish in the following 
chapter, when treating of the modes, 
that the chromatic is rather a de- 
generacy than a higher develop- 
ment of the diatonic, and in a cer- 
tain sense is far more wanting in 
musical worth. To the reasons 
already given for our division of the 
tonality into a natural and an arti- 
ficial one, let us add the most im- 
portant point of all, which entirely 
precludes the reproach of proceed- 
ing arbitrarily. It is this: that this 
division rests upon the fixed, intrin- 
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sic, and essential laws of music. In 
order to prove this fact we are 
obliged to have recourse to the 
primitive elements of music—z.e., to 
the physical laws of sound. 

It is well known that sound is 
caused by the vibration of elastic 
bodies. If the sound is not of too 
short a duration and is ofa uniform 
character, it is called atone. The 
height or depth of a tone depends 
upon the rapidity with which the 
sounding body vibrates. These 
vibrations can be easily observed 
on a stretched cord. The greater 
the tension—supposing, of course, a 
uniform length and thickness of 
cord—the quicker is the vibration 
of the cord and the higher the tone 
that is the result, and vice versa. 
The number of vibrations corre- 
sponding to a given tone is accu- 
rately computed by means of an 
instrument called the sirene. An- 
other instrument, called the mono- 
chord, furnishes the simplest and 
easiest method of obtaining the 
proportion of the number of vibra- 
tions of each toneof ascale, whether 
diatonic or chromatic, to the fun- 
damental tone and to each other. 
We shall now exhibit, as_ service- 
able for our purpose, two principal 
results of the physical investigations 
on this subject. 

1. If we assume a single vibra- 
tion for the fundamental tone of 
the diatonic scale, the tones will 
bear the following proportion to 
each other : : 
Ut Re Mi Fa Sol La Si U 
Ci Aer! MB Oo Be E 
1 9-8 5-4 4-3 32 5-3 15-8 2 


If, in order to avoid fractions, 
we ascribe twenty-four vibrations 
to the fundamental tone, the num- 
ber of vibrations for each tone will 
be as follows: 
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Ut Re Mi Fa Sol La Si Ut 
Cie BF: GAB. fC 


24 27 30 32 36 40 45 48 


2. If we wish to raise or lower a 
given tone by one semitone the 
number of vibrations must be mul- 
tiplied or divided by 16-15. 

From these laws let us draw an 
argument in favor of our essential 
distinction between the diatonic 
and chromatic scales. A glance at 
the numbers given above shows us 
that from one tone to another in 
the diatonic scale there is not pre- 
cisely the same progress or the 
same interval, but a greatly vary- 
ing proportion. But in the chro- 
matic, scale, on the contrary, from 
one semitone to another there is 
a constantly uniform progress and 
always the same interval obtained 
by the multiplication or division of 
the given number of vibrations by 
16-15. While, therefore, the dia- 
tonic scale rests upon mathematical 
laws implanted by nature in the 
voice and ear, and exhibits that 
freedom and unevenness which is the 
mark of naturalness, the chromatic 
scale is based upon laws which, 
though also mathematical, are yet 
conventional—z.¢., artificially estab- 
lished—and which, like everything 
artificial, impart to the original 
laws of nature, upon which they 
rest, the character of constraint and 
uniformity. The diatonic scale is 
evidently the older and more vene- 
rable, the chromatic the later and 
inferior. The formerno one would 
have discovered, no mathematician 
could have calculated, had it not 
been given to men, along with the 
voice and ear, immediately by the 
Creator; but this once given, it 
was easy enough to get up the lat- 
ter by the application of a fixed 
conventional law. So, also, the 
‘ physicists, in the computation of 
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the tone-relations and the vibra- 
tions, have presupposed the tones 
as given and then calculated the 
vibration from them; they have 
not constructed the diatonic scale 
upon the basis of the laws of vibra- 
tion, but have abstracted these very 
laws from this scale already in ex- 
istence. On the other hand, in the 
case of the chromatic scale and the 
still more complicated ones which 
admit fourth and eighth tones, the 
musicians have first established the 
conventional laws, and then con- 
structed the scales according to 
them. 

From this development of the 
question every one can see the jus- 
tice of designating the diatonic as 
the natural, original, universal scale, 
based upon the natural musical ca- 
pacity of man; and the chromatic, 
on the other hand, as an artificial 
scale, of more recent origin, known 
only to certain peoples, and based 
upon conventional laws. And who 
cannot discover here the intrinsic 
relation between the diatonic natu- 
ral music, the natural rhythm, and 
plain chant on the one hand, and 
between the chromatic measured 
music, the artificial rhythm, and the 
cantus figuratus on the other? It 
is plainly the same principle which, 
in the rhythm as well as in the 
tonality, has superadded art to na- 
ture, or, to speak more expressly, 
artificial to natural music—namely, 
the principle of measure and con- 
ventional laws, which is opposed to 
freedom and the laws of nature. 
We must here again remark, how- 
ever, that we are not in any way 
finding fault with artificial music 
as such. We only desire that each 
kind of music should be estimated 
at its due worth, and above all that 
full justice should be done to na- 
tural music, which has been so long 
misunderstood. 
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The diatonic or natural tonality 
having been thus shown to be es- 
sentially different from the chro- 
matic, and independent in its laws, 
it must retain its full and exclusive 
privileges in every piece of natural 
music, and especially in the litur- 
gical chant. Whenever in such a 
piece a departure is made from na- 
tural music, it thereby ceases to 
be natural without becoming artifi- 
cial; it is disfigured and perverted 
into a degenerate and unnatural 
position, as we only too often have 
occasion to complain. 

We shall now devote afew words 
to our opponents on this question, 
with the full conviction that our 
arguments will thus acquire a new 
confirmation. The diatonic scale 
knows only two kinds of half-tones: 
1, the natural half-tones from Mi 
to Fa and from Si to Ut; and, 2, 
the B mol/l—i.c., the semitone from 
La to Si flat. This flatting of the 
Si is only admitted to avoid what 
is called the ¢ritone, which is dis- 
pleasing to the ear. In the mod- 
ern notation it is indicated by the 
flat sign, b, but in old times it was 
observed by itself, or according to 
certain rules. We do not need to 
treat of it any further here, as every 
choralist knows the rules for the 
B moll sufficiently well. But some 
modern choralists do not hesitate 
to introduce besides into the litur- 
gical chant the chromatic semi- 
tones and the sharp. They give, 
as the grounds for their opinion 
and practice, the agreeableness of 
the sound, a tradition which they 
say is long established, and the 
judgment of competent critics. 

This last support is a weak one, 
owing to the fact*that at least equal 
authorities can be brought on the 
other side. Among the defenders 
of the diatonic tonality we reckon 
Benz, Janssen, Schubiger, Bilseke, 


and Mettenleiter. They all appeal 
on the one hand to the testimony of 
such weighty authorities as Martini 
and Gerbert, and on the other to the 
practice of the Papal Chapel, and 
quite justly acknowledge that the 
tones lose their purity if they are 
not strictly diatonic, and that the 
admission of the chromatic half- 
tones necessitates more or less a 
change to the modern modes ‘of 
major and minor, If a few, like 
Birkler, would permit the chroma- 
tic intervals when the chant is ac- 
companied by the organ, for our 
part, without committing ourselves 
to a judgment as to what kind of 
organ accompaniment is best suit- 
ed to the chant—a problem as yet 
unsolved—we must adhere to that 
very different opinion which re- 
gards the melody as the‘principal 
thing, and the accompaniments a 
something so altogether subservi- 
ent and subordinate that princi- 


ples as well as the tonality ought: 


never to be sacrificed to it. We 
may remark, moreover, that all the 
modern defenders of the diatonic 
tonality regard it from a purely 
musical stand-point. We are confi- 
dent that their correct views will 
ripen into a full, sure, and firm. con- 
viction, only when they have con- 
sidered the question also from the 
point of view which we have set 
forth in our chapter on the rhythm 
and execution of the chant. In the 
light of those principles all the 
objections that have been made 
against the diatonic tonality will 
vanish like mist, and it will be seen 
that this tonality, taken in connec- 
tion with the proper rhythm and 
execution, alone enables us to sing 
the chant in an intelligent, dignified, 
and edifying manner. 

With regard to the long-estab- 
lished tradition, the second weapon 
of attack against our principle, it 
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is well to bear in mind that this 
tradition reaches back only to the 
time when the elements of figured 
music began to be mixed up with 
the chant, or when they had al- 
ready in many ways disfigured it, 
if, indeed, the chromatic tonality 
was not the very means of bringing 
this about. In proof we may cite 
here an appropriate passage from 
the estimable work of P. Anselm 
Schubiger, entitled Zhe Singing- 
School of St. Gall from the Eighth to 
the Twelfth Century : “ The tonality 
of all the Gregorian chants at the 
time of Romanus, and as far back 
as documentary evidence on this 
subject extends, was exclusively 
diatonic, in the scale of which two 
whole tones alternate with one half, 
and which alone is in keeping with 
~ the eight’old ecclesiastical modes— 
namely, the four authentic and the 
four plagal modes.* It certainly 
cannot be denied that among the 
‘old chants, especially among the 
oldest sequences, some examples 
are to be found of the same piece 
written in two different modes. 
But such passages are none the 
less diatonic. ‘They are to be con- 
sidered to some extent as a trans- 
position, and in the scale that is 
introduced we have the same fea- 
ture of two and three whole tones 
alternating with one half-tone. But 
the accordance of the old musical 
authors, as also of the oldest trans- 
latable compositions, furnishes us 
with irrefragable proof that the 
chromatic and enharmonic tonali- 
ties were altogether excluded from 
the Roman ecclesiastical chant.” 
The author then proceeds to prove 
his statements: “ Even as early as 
the time of Charlemagne Albinus 
speaks of the four authentic and 
four plagal modes, and calls these 
their customary names (nomina 
usitata).  Aurelianus Reomensis 
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writes that at his time the anti- 
phons, responses, offertories, and 
communions of both the Roman 
and Greek liturgies were composed 
in the eight ancient modes. Huc- 
bald, in his work on the ecclesias- 
tical chant, gives the distances of 
the tones from each other accord- 
ing to the diatonic scale alone, and 
says that this suffices for the pur- 
poses of his work. His manifold 
and easily translated examples show 
no trace of a chromatic or enhar- 
monic tonality, but are all written 
in the diatonic. Regino of Priim 
divides music into natural and arti- 
ficial, and counts the ecclesiastical 
chant as belonging to the first kind. 
While artificial music admits semi- 
tones, natural music allows only 
those that come in the scale (‘in 
naturali musica omnes octo toni 
nullum recipiunt semitonium, nec 
diesin, nec apotomen, etc.’) Odo 
of Cluny speaks still more plainly : 
‘The kind of music of which we 
have been treating—the diatonic, 
namely—according to the opinion 
of the most experienced musicians 
and the most holy men, on ac- 
count of its more correct, more 
pleasing, and more natural method, 
is shown to be perfect; since St. 
Gregory, whose precepts the church 
in all things most faithfully ob- 
serves, composed his Antiphonary 
in this kind of music and gave it 
to the church, and he himself in- 
structed his own scholars therein.’” 

The second ground upon which 
the employment of the chromatic 
semitones is defended—their agree- 
ableness and the avoidance of 
harsh sounds—has already been re- 
futed by the last citation from St. 
Odo. We may add, however, that 
those pieces of chant which actual- 
ly contain harsh sounds are defec- 
tive compositions, in which we pos- 
sess very little that has come down 
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from antiquity. Let any one ex- 
amine only the Graduales of the 
Proprium de tempore, and see how 
astonishingly easy is their move- 
ment, how exceedingly delicate 
their composition. If a seemingly 
harsh passage occasionally occurs, 
it is sure to be an isolated and in- 
significant exception. I say, advis- 
edly, a seemingly harsh passage, for 
very often such apparent harshness 
is the result of a defective rhythm 
and execution, and the remedy is: 
Tollatur abusus, ut maneat usus! 
But to seek to make up for the 
want of the correct execution by 
the introduction of chromatic in- 
tervals is only to substitute one 
error for another. By this the 
liturgical chant is not merely 
weakened but essentially destroyed. 
Passages which, on account of a 
bad rendering, appear harsh, in a 
good execution are generally seen 
to be remarkable for their strength, 
and are frequently even of wonder- 
ful delicacy. 

Before closing this chapter we 
cannot refrain from casting a glance 
of investigation into the pre-Gre- 
gorian times, in order to discover 
the judgment of Christian antiquity 
upon the diatonic and its contra- 
dictory, the chromatic, music. It 
would carry us too far were we to 
bring before the reader the great 
cloud of witnesses who speak in 
favor of diatonic music, among 
whom are SS. Cyprian, Basil, Atha- 
nasius, Augustine, Ambrose, and 
the like. Of St. Ambrose we may 
say that it is pretty generally ac- 
cepted that he based his method of 
Singing upon the ancient Grecian 
system, without regard to its later 
corruptions, and that among the 
Grecian modes he adopted only 
four, the Dorian, Phrygian, Aolian, 
and Mixo-Lydian, which admit 
only the diatonic scale and exclude 
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any employment of a half-tone for- 
eign tothis scale. We shallconfine 
ourselves, then, to a very few cita- 
tions. Clement of Alexandria, in 
the fourth chapter of the second 
book of his Paedagogus, writes: 
“Sunt enim admittende modestz 
et pudice harmonize : contra a forti 
et nervosa nostra cogitatione vere 
molles et enerve harmonize aman- 
dz quam longissime, que improbo 
flexuum vocis artificio ad delira- 
tam et ignavam vite agendz ra- 
tionem deducunt. Graves autem 
et que ad temperantiam pertinent 
modulationes, ebriebati ac proter- 
viz nuncium remittunt. Chromati- 
ce igitur harmonize impudenti in 
vino protervia, floribusque redimitz 
et meretriciz musicz sunt reliquen- 
dee ’”’—“ Temperate and chaste har- 
monies are to be admitted, but our 
strong and vigorous judgment must 
censure as much as possible those 
weak and effeminate harmonies 
which through pernicious arts in 
the modulation of the voice train 
to effeminacy and scurrility. But 
grave and sober melodies banish in- 
temperance and wantonness. The 
chromatic harmonies are therefore 
to be abandoned to immodest re- 
vels and to flowery and meretri- 
cious music.” In the sixth book 
of the Stromata, c. xi., the same fa- 
ther says: “ Est autem supervaca- 
nea respuenda, que frangit animos 
et varie afficit, ut que sit aliquando 
lugubris, aliquando vero impudica 
et incitans ad libidinem, aliquando 
autem lymphata et insana ”"—“ We 
must reject that superfluous music 
which enervates men’s souls and 
produces various impressions, now 
mournful and then licentious and 
voluptuous, and then frenzied and 
frantic.” St. Jerome, the ascetic 
zealot for the purity of the church’s 
doctrine and the church’s worship, 
commenting upon Eph. v. 19, lifts 
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up his warning voice in these 
words : 

“ Audiant hec adolescentuli ; au- 
diant hi, quibus psallendi in ec- 
clesia officium est, Deo non voce, 
sed corde cantandum; nec in tra- 
goedorum modum guttur et fauces 
dulci medicamine colliniendas, ut 
in ecclesia theatrales moduli audi- 
antur et cantica, sed in timore, in 
opere, in scientia scripturarum "— 
“Let the young men hear these 
words; let those whose office it is 
to chant the psalms in the church 
take heed that they must sing unto 
God not merely with the voice but 
with the heart; not after the man- 
ner of players anointing their 
throats with a sweet preparation in 
order that the tones and strains of 
the theatre may be heard in the 
church, but singing in the fear 
of the Lord, in practical piety, in 
the knowledge of the Scriptures.” 
Finally, not to make too many 
citations, St. Basil speaks thus 
in a homily on the 125th Psalm: 
“Est autem divina et musica 
harmonia, non que verba que- 
dam complectitur aures demulcen- 
tia, sed coércentia et mitigantia 
malignos spiritus, qui obnoxias in- 
juriis animas infestant "—* Divine 
harmony is not that which flatters 
the ear, but that which holds in 
check the malicious spirits who 
annoy and hurt our souls.” 

But the same Holy Ghost who 
for more than a thousand years 
has ruled the church with watchful 
care, not only nourishing with his 
holy breath the sacrificial flame of 
the altar, but also preserving in its 
purity the sacrificial chant, to-day 
also manifests his mysterious inspi- 
ration in those ordinances which 
issue from those who hold authority 
in the church, concerning the mu- 
sic that best befits the Christian 
temple and its tremendous sacri- 
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fice. We shall only quote here a 
passage from the most recent Pro- 
vincial Synod of. Cologne, cap. xx. 
de cantu ecclesiastico: “ Statui- 
mus ergo et mandamus, ut cantus 
ille Gregorianus suo restituatur 
juri ac magis magisque colatur, et 
ut, qui in componendis novis melo- 
diis occupantur, non tam chroma- 
ticis modulationibus, quam scalis 
sive tonis Gregorianis utentes et 
modis diatonicis, molle et lascivum 
quodcumque excludant ’—“ We de- 
cree and command that the Gre- 
gorian chant be restored to its 
rights and cultivated with ever-in- 
creasing zeal, and that those who 
compose new melodies exclude 
everything effeminate and volup- 
tuous by the use, instead of chro- 
matic modulations, of the Grego- 
rian scales or tones and the dia- 
tonic modes.”” We must here again 
express our conviction that, by the 
aid of tradition and the logical de- 
ductions from the principles of na- 
tural and liturgical music, the con- 
clusion is necessarily reached that 
genuine plain chant is an impossi- 
bility without a strict adherence to 
the diatonic tonality; and yet that 
this can be fully understood only 
after having both heard and sung 
for a long time a correctly-executed 
diatonic chant. 


XI. THE MODES OF THE LITURGI- 
CAL CHANT. 


In beginning to give a few sug- 
gestions about the modality or the 
tones of the chant, before bringing 
our treatise to an end, we are first 
of all obliged to exclude those 
parts of this extensive subject 
which might tempt us to overstep 
the limits of the present work, 
which, as we have often remarked, 
is concerned only with the most 
general principles. We cannot, 
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therefore, treat of the physical basis 
of the modes, nor enter into the 
dreary historical disputes about the 
origin and number of the modes, as 
to whether or not they are deriv- 
ed from the old Grecian modes, 
or whether their number is eight, 
twelve, or fourteen—matters of but 
little importance towards further- 
ing the revival of the chant. Nor 
can we treat systematically each 
particular mode, of the intervals, 
dominants, finals, the range of the 
melody, the cadences, etc., all of 
which belongs to a grammar or 
history of the chant. Another ex- 
tensive subject that we shall have 
to omit relates to the different kinds 
of chant, varying, according to the 
greater or lesser simplicity of the 
melody, from the simple recitation 
in directum of the final tone of the 
prayers to the complicated melodic 
chant of the Graduals, Versicles, 
etc. Finally, we are obliged to 
pass by in this chapter a subject 
that is commonly taken up when 
treating of the modes—namely, the 
Psalmody, or the psaltn-tones, with 
the rules about the _ intonation, 
mediation, and termination. We 
shall therefore simply confine our- 
selves to sketching briefly the theo- 
ry of the modes, in so far as this 
may be serviceable and indispensa- 
ble for the illustration of our prin- 
ciples, and to drawing a compari- 
son between the diatonic and chro- 
matic modalities, in order te form 
an estimate of their relative musi- 
cal value. 

What, then, do we understand by 
modality or modes? What are the 
modes of the chant and what those 
of modern music? What is the 
relative musical worth.of these two 
modalities? With the answers to 
these questions we shall conclude 
our work. 

Modality in its widest significa- 
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tion may be defined ‘as the modus 
essendi of music, characteristically 
expressed by certain modes or 
tones. In the tonality the musical 
elements are given us by the suc- 
cession of the tones and intervals, 
but this succession is still unlimited 
in extent. In the modality it is 
portioned out according to fixed 
laws, and made applicable for the 
expression of definite ideas in a 
musical form. This is accomplish- 
ed by means of the modes, which 
in their most general sense may be 
defined as “divisions of the scale 
of a definite extent, distinguished 
from other series of tones by cer- 
tain characteristic marks.” With- 
out tonality music would be incon- 
ceivable, but it is modality which 
gives to a piece of music a physi- 
ognomy and character of its own, 
which distinguishes it from other 
pieces. The tonality is the matter 
and the modality the substantial 
form, and both taken together make 
up the constituent elements of mu- 
sic. From their intrinsic connec- 
tion with each other it follows that 
the character of one is determined 
by that of the other. The diatonic 
tonality, therefore, requires diatonic 
modes, while the chromatic conse- 
quently makes chromatic the few 
modes it possesses. 

This preliminary question an- 
swered, we now pass on to the 
modes of plain chant. There are 
in the chant eight distinct modes, 
based upon the nature of the dia- 
tonic tonality, and received by the 
authorities of all times. Thescale, 
properly speaking, consists of only 
seven tones, the eighth being the 
beginning of anew octave. Never- 
theless the number of the modes is 
not seven, as one might infer from 
this, but neither more nor less than 
eight. The reason for this is that, 
on account of what is called the 
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chorda mobilis, the intervals in the 
octaves which are constructed upon 
the last three tones of the diatonic 
octave correspond with those of 
the octaves built upon the first 
three, so that it is only the Sol-oc- 
tave which is quite different from 
each of the others, as we may see by 
- the following : 


Re Mi Fa Sol La pSi Ut Re 
T. 1 LaSi Ut Re Mi FaSol La 


Mi Fa Sol LapSi Ut Re Mi 
2. 1Si7 Ut Re Mi Fa Sol La Si 


Fa Sol La pSi Ut Re Mi Fa 
Ut Re Mi FaSolLaSi Ut 


4. Sol La Si Ut Re Mi Fa Sol 


Therefore instead of seven we 
have only four octaves essentially 
differing from one another, forming 
what are called the four authentic 
modes, with Re, Mi, Fa, Sol as their 
finals. They are as follows: 
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and a fourth. The lowest note of 
the fifth is always the final, but the 
fourth which completes the octave 
can be placed either above or below 
the fifth, so that the final may be 
either at the beginning or in the 
middle of the octave. By thus 
dividing the octave, and varying 
the position of the fifth and fourth, 
the character of the mode is plain- 
ly changed, though the final re- 
mains the same. Thus either the 
final is the lowest note, its octave 
the highest, and the fifth note in 
the middle of the scale, or the final 
is in the middle, the fifth note the 
highest, and the fourth, instead of 
completing the upper part of the 
octave, is placed below the final. 
We have here the basis for the for- 
mation of the so-called f/aga/ or 
subordinate modes, which, taken 
together with the four authentic, 
make up the eight modes of plain 
chant. They are all diatonic, they 


Re Mi Fa Sol La Si Ut Re (Dorian). 


Mr Fa Sol La Si Ut 


Re Mi (Phrygian). 


Fa Sol La Si Ut Re Mi Fa (lian). 
So. La Si Ut Re Mi Fa Sol (Mixo-Lydian). 


Thus we obtain four of the 
modes of plain chant, taking root 
quite naturally in the diatonic 
scale. But how are we to find the 
other four, called p/aga/ modes, 
which fill up the number of eight 
modes? They cannot be con- 
structed simply by changing the 
fundamental tone, for we would 
then still have the same four modes 
with a difference only of key or 
pitch, which is not an essential dif- 
ference in music. , Nor can other 
intervals be formed by the intro- 
duction of the flat and sharp, for 
the four tones in question must be 
diatonic. The explanation is sim- 
ply the following: 

Every octave consists of a fifth 


have, as is clearly seen, the same in- 
tervals, the same range, the same 
finals as their authentics, and yet 
in their application they differ es- 
sentially from them, so that, for in- 
stance, we can tell at sight whether 
a composition is written in an au- 
thentic or a plagal mode. 

These two waysof dividing the oc- 
tave are called respectively the har- 
monic and arithmetical divisions. 
The authentic modes have the har- 
monic division, so called because 
the fifth note is the natural. har- 
monic mean between the first note 
and its octave; the plagal tones 
have the arithmetical division, so 
called because the fourth is placed 
below the fifth in the numerical 
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order. Nothing is more unfound- 
ed than the representation that this 
way of dividing the octave has 
been a source of confusion in the 
chant. Whatever confusion has 
been introduced in the course of 
time has been rather the result of 
the extravagances in which the 
composers of the last centuries 
thought fit to indulge, now over- 
stepping the range of the octave, 
so that the plagal modes could no 
longer be distinguished from their 
authentics; now, though still retain- 
ing the dominant in its place and 
thus preserving at least the unity 
and character of the mode, yet 
perverting its nature by a depar- 
ture from the old traditional figures 
and cadences, and thus producing 
a colorless mixture of several 
modes. Add to this the introduc- 
tion of the chromatic half-tones 
and measured notes, and the con- 
fusion was supreme. 

In order to make more plain the 
theory we have set forth, we sub- 
join a table showing the succession 
of the tones, the position of the na- 
tural half-tones, the dominants and 
the finals, which table will also as- 
sist our further explanations : 


First mode auth. 

Second mode plag. La Si Ut 
Third mode auth. 

Fourth mode plag.. Si Ut Re 
Fifth mode auth. 
Sixth mode plag. Ut Re 
Seventh mode auth. 


Eighth mode plag. Re Mi Fa 


So much for the character and 
number of the ecclesiastical modes. 
We shall now briefly show that 


Finals. 


Mi Fa 
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these eight modes have been re- 
ceived by the authorities of all 
times. And, first, it is certain, on 
the most indubitable testimony, 
that St. Gregory was in possession 
of these eight modes of the chant. 
It is not so easily proved, though 
highly probable, that St. Ambrose 
made use of the four authentic 
modes only, and that the introduc- 
tion of the plagals was reserved for 
St. Gregory. Certainly he could 
find a sufficient reason for this in- 
crease of the number of the modes 
partly in the fact that the four au- 
thentics did not give enough va- 
riety to the chant, and partly be- 
cause the Ambrosian method of 
singing seemed to have assimilated 
the germs of elements contrary to 
the spirit of the liturgical chant, 
such. as rhythmic metre and a 
measure forthe note. Yet, granted 
that the eight modes were received 
by St. Gregory, or even before his 
time, it does not follow therefrom 
that the great regenerator of the 
chant either found already in exis- 
tence or adopted more than eight. 
Neither the music older than St. 
Gregory, nor that composed by 
him, nor yet the nature of the holy 


Dom. 


4 
La Si Ut Re 
La 
Dom, 
Si Ut Re Mi 


Y% 
Re Mi Fa Sol 
Dom. 


Re Mi Fa Sol 
Mi Fa Sol La 
ond Dom. 
Mr Fa Sol La Si 

__ Dom 

Fa La Si Ut 
Dom. ae 

ia 1. Ut 

i Dom. 

Si Ut Re 


__ Dom. 
Si Ut Re 


“Re Mi Fa 


La Mi Fa Sol 


La 


SoL 


SOL 


chant itself in the least requires a 
greater number. Rather this num- 
ber received by St. Gregory was 
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considered, as it were, sacred and 
inviolable. St. Odo tells us in his 
book De Musica that St. Gregory 
received his music from above, and 
that therefore it is sanctioned not 
alone by human but by divine 
authority: “Sanctissimus Grego- 
rius, cujus precepta in omnibus 
studiosissime sancta observat ec- 
clesia, hoc genere compositum mi- 
rabiliter antiphonarium — ecclesiz 
tradidit suisque discipulis proprio 
labore insinuavit. Cum nunquam 
legatur, eum secundum carnalem 
scientiam hujus artis studium per- 
cepisse: quem certissime constat 
omnem plenitudinem scientie d- 
vinitus percepisse. Unde constat, 
quod hoc genus musice, dum dz- 
nitus Sancto Gregorio datur, non 
solum humana, sed etiam divina 
auctoritate fulcitur.” 

{n the eighth century Flaccus 
Alcuin declares that every musi- 
cian ought to know that in music 
there are eight tones (modes): 
“Octo tonos in musica consistere, 
musicus scire debet.” In the ninth 
and tenth centuries we have the 
same testimony from Aurelian, 
Notker, and Regino of Priim. The 
latter says: “ Inveniuntur in natu- 
rali musica quatuor principales toni 
et ex eorum fontibus quatuor "— 
“*In natural music are found four 
principal tones and four derived 
from these.” Hucbald, the great 
master of the chant in the same 
age, describes the formation of the 
eight modes upon the four finals, 
upon one of which every melody 
must end, and declares it culpable 
in a church singer to be ignorant 
of the properties and distinguishing 
marks of these modés: “ Quatuor 
sonorum virtus octo modorum po- 
testatem creat. Necesse est, ut 
quidquid rite canitur in uno ipso- 
rum quatuor sonorum finiatur. In 
octo tonos melodiam dividimus, 
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quorum differentias et proprietates 
ecclesiasticum cantorem culpabile 
est ignorare.” Later on we have 
testimony to the same effect from 
St. Odo, Berno, Hermannus Con- 
tractus, St. William, Theoger, Aribo, 
Engelbert, and many others. The 
last-named says expressly that the 
musical tones (modes) are neither 
more nor less than eight: “ Scien- 
dum ergo, quod ocfo sunt toni 
musici, nec plures nec pauciores.” 
The distinction between the au- 
thentic and plagal modes is quite 
unequivocally put forth and insist- 
ed on by these old authors. Thus 
Hucbald correctly distinguishes 
the authentic mode from its plagal 
by the position of the final: “ Ab 
eodem sono (finali) ut sit major 
tonus aut minor mensuram ac- 
cipit.” So also Berno: “Si ultra 
diapente aliquid superius ascendit, 
nec inferius diatessaron habet, can- 
tus ille authentici erit; si inferi- 
us diatessaron habuerit, subjugalis 
erit "—“ If the melody rises higher 
than the fifth and does not have 
the fourth below, it will belong to 
an authentic mode; if it has the 
fourth below, it will belong to an 
inferior (or plagal) mode.” 

Yet even then these rules were 
not always strictly observed. Some 
compositions went beyond the given 
range, and were therefore styled 
degenerate and illegitimate (“ de- 
generes,”“ nothi potius quam legi- 
timi ”), pieces belonging to “ mixed 
modes,” and were only preserved 
on account of their age and beauty. 
But such compositions of several 
modes were always considered “ su- 
perfluous.” 

We shall conclude our series of 
authorities with Guido. He says, 
in the seventh chapter of his AZz- 
crologus, that there are only seven 
different notes, because in the next 
octave the same tones are repeat- 
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ed; whence he concludes that it 
is enough to explain these seven 
upon which the different modes 
are based. The first mode, start- 
ing from Re to La, has below the 
first note a whole tone, and above 
it first a whole, then a half, and 
then two whole tones. The sec- 
ond mode, beginning from Si or 
Mi, has two whole tones below the 
first note, and above it a half and 
two whole tones. The third mode, 
starting from Ut or Fa, has below 
the first note a half and then two 
whole tones, but above it two whole 
tones and then a semitone. The 
fourth mode descends one whole 
tone and rises two whole tones and 
a semitone from Sol. 

We may add here in explanation 
that the modes are characterized 
and distinguished from each other 
by the final, the dominant, and the 
cadences. ‘The final is the last note 
of the cadences, especially of the 
concluding cadence, upon which 
the voice rests, and upon which the 
piece is ended, and regularly also 
its particular divisions—the dis- 
tinctions or phrases—as well. ‘The 
dominant is the principal note, 
about which the other notes are 
grouped, and to which the voice in 
recitation constantly returns. The 
dominant as well as the cadence— 
the concluding figure of the piece 
and of its divisions—are most 
prominent in the psalmody, the 
dominant being different in every 
mode. 

Now, finally, let us ask, What are 
the modes of chromatic music? 
We shall be brief, because we might 
reasonably pass this by as already 
quite well known. We answer, 
therefore : In modern music there 
are only two modes, the major and 
the minor. With the exception of 
the difference of pitch (which, as 
we have said before, constitutes es- 
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sentially no difference at all), all 
major as well as all minor scales 
are identical with each other, be- 
cause they have precisely the same 
intervals in the same succession. 
In every major scale the order is _ 
two whole tones and one semitone, 
and then three whole tones and 
one semitone. In every minor 
scale (according to what is still the 
most common method) in ascend- 
ing we have one whole tone, one 
semitone, four whole tones, and one 
semitone; in descending, four whole 
tones, one semitone, and one whole 
tone. This brings us to our last 
question : 

How do the chromatic compare 
with the diatonic modes? It must 
now be conceded that chromatic 
music, with its two modes only, 
must be inferior in real musical 
merit to the diatonic with its eight 
modes, which, in the succession of 
intervals, in the finals, dominants, 
and cadences, are all essentially 
different from one another, and 
thus present the most beautiful 
contrasts, the richest variety. Yet 
this comparison is not sufficiently 
marked, and a closer examination 
of this question is necessary, partly 
for the perfect justification of. our 
position, and partly in order not 
to lay ourselves open to the objec- 
tion that, while prizing the musical 
treasures which were the delight 
of the middle age, we undervalue 
the works of the great masters, 
such as Palestrina, Allegri, Orazio 
Benevoli, Carissimi, Scarlatti, Du- 
rante, Pergolese, Cherubini, Mo- 
zart, Haydn, Bach, Beethoven, etc. 

As the history of music teaches, 
and as we have; repeatedly pointed 
out in this work, the chromatic 
tonality was formed in the course 
of time from the diatonic by the 
aid of artificial laws, the diatonic 
modes dwindled down to the major 
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and minor scales, and upon this 
foundation, together with the in- 
troduction of the artificial elements 
of harmony and measured notes 
and rhythm, modern music was 
constructed. While the artistic 
creations of modern music possess 
artificial harmony, measured notes, 
and a measured rhythm, they are 
lacking in that variety of interval 
which is the characteristic of the 
chant. If in the chant we look in 
vain for the much-vaunted artistic 
developments and the elaborate har- 
monies of modern music, it has the 
advantage of a free and independent 
rhythm, of the rich fulness of soul- 
entrancing musical life, of all the 
wonderful beauty and variety of 
the modulations and tone-combi- 
nations as displayed in the diato- 
nic modes. Who can find fault 
with us for looking upon the chant 
from this point of view as nobler 
and richer, and upon modern mu- 
sic as more deficient in musical 
merit? Who can blame us if we 
secure for the holy music of the 
altar the mother’s place of honor, 
and raise her above the daughter 
who is indebted to her for her 
richest beauties, but who has put 
off the robes of the sacrifice and of 
the temple to don the garments of 
the world? For chromatic music 
has in truth borrowed all its musi- 
cal worth from the diatonic, and 
then has artificially decked out its 
acquisitions, that they might figure 
upon the stage of art, now in this, 
now in that richly ornamented and 
glittering costume. The diatonic 
music has, however, lost nothing 
by what it has given to the other, 
but, despising the artificial elements 
and chromatic modulations that are 
so foreign to its nature, it keeps on 
its way in noble and sublime sim- 
plicity, not serving the profane, 
but consecrating all its treasures 
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to the glory of the Holy One. That 
chromatic music, in spite of its 
having only two modes, is able by 
changing the keys to form the 
diatonic tone-combinations cannot 
and shall not be denied. But as a 
matter of fact it is not done, partly 
because the natural melodies lose 
their freedom by the constraint of 
harmony and measure, partly be- 
cause they are not serviceable for 
profane music simply because they 
are holy. These sublime strains 
are at home only in the sanctuary, 
and the same is the case with them 
as with the rhythm—the creations 
of profane art could apply all the 
rules of grammar or of rhetoric, but 
they could never draw down to 
their lower region the accent of re- 
ligion and of faith. This is why, 
as a general thing, it has as little 
occurred to the great masters to 
introduce the figures of the chant 
into their compositions as it would 
to one of us to go out and take a 
walk in a cope or a chasuble. 

The musical richness of the chant, 
and on the other side the relative 
meagreness of figured music, will be 
obvious if we take a composition 
of each kind, and, after stripping 
the figured piece of its accessories, 
harmony, time, etc., place its un- 
masked melody, its naked theme, 
in comparison with the choral me- 
lody. It will not be necessary to 
point out the surprising contrast. 
Or, for example, what is left of 
even the best-composed Masses, if 
we take away the orchestra and the 
accompanying voices, but an un- 
meaning succession of tones? How 
different in the chant, where every 
composition, even the simplest, is 
imposing in the richness and variety 
of its movements, and all the more 
imposing if it be unhindered by the 
accompaniment in its natural or, if 
you will, its supernatural progress. 
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A comparison with the opera 
shows a still more startling con- 
trast. Take away from an operatic 
aria the instrumental accompani- 
ment, the lights and the scenery, 
the costumes and the action of the 
performers, and the music becomes 
almost expressionless, which would 
not be the case if the effect were 
produced by the words or the mu- 
sic itself. Yet only let the simple 
Pater Noster be sung, without ac- 
companiment, and we are sure to 
be affected and disposed to prayer. 
This is what we call wealth, the 
other relative poverty in musical 
worth. Thus on one side we leave 
undiminished the great fame and 
merit of the masters of modern 
music, while on the other the incom- 
parably higher genius and creative 
power of the authors of the holy 
chant remain indisputable. 

We shall in conclusion seek to 
make our position still more plain 
by drawing two analogies. The 
first that offers itself to us is the 
comparison we have already made 
with language. Poetry, owing to 
the diversity of its metres, to rhyme, 
in short, to all that properly be- 
longs to it, seems to possess more 
variety than prose, yet the latter 
unites and encloses within itself all 
those elements, and freely makes 
use of them in accordance with 
the requirements of the mean- 
ing. And so the chromatic figur- 
ed music apparently displays more 
variety than the diatonic chant, 
yet the chant includes all the ele- 
ments of the other, and freely em- 
ploys them, not according to con- 
ventional rules, but as the mean- 
ing of the words demands. Our 
second comparison we shall bor- 
row from the region of light and 
color. As a picture traced by the 
magic power of a master-hand up- 
on the canvas or in fresco, with its 
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glowing figures full of expression, 
with the charm of its well-arranged 
colors, with its surpassing beauty 
of harmony, brings the invaluable 
treasure of its meaning as to time, 
place, persons, and circumstances 
in sublime though silent eloquence 
before the soul of him who looks 
thereon, and exercises a lasting, 
mysterious influence upon his 
mind and feelings, so the musical 
pictures of plain chant, in their 
melodies so full of dignity and 
character, in their union of the ut- 
most grace with the holiest fervor, 
in their quiet development of the 
simplest yet the noblest resources, 
unfold ‘before the spirit and heart 
of man the whole fulness of the 
text with its inexpressible heaven- 
ly mysteries, and lay hold upon the 
soul with a peaceful yet irresistible 
power. And as,on the other hand, 
dissolving views, the product not 
of the artist’s genius but of the 
camera-obscura, by their magical 
changing, by the incessant shifting 
of various colors, by their restless 
appearance and vanishing, attract 
the eye indeed, but produce but a 
fleeting and temporary impression 
upon the spirit and mind of the 
beholder, so also figured music, by 
its minor tones, by its resolutions, 
by the distribution of its resources, 
and the interchange of harmony 
and melody, captivates and holds 
spellbound the soul of the listen- 
er, but it does not fasten upon thie 
troubled hearts of men with that 
deep energy, that peaceful power 
of making them better and holier. 
From all this we have again 
the conclusion that the tenden- 
cy of modern or chromatic music 
is to flatter the senses by the 
outward form, often with entire 
forgetfulness of the thought, while 
plain chant aims at giving musical 
expression to the ideal meaning in 
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the unrestrained form of rich melo- 
dies. This fact explains the cir- 
cumstance that figured music ex- 
hibits various styles, not musically 
but only formally and convention- 
ally distinct, such as the ecclesias- 
tical style, the alla capella style, 
the theatrical style, etc., just as 
the appearance of the stage is 
changed by different scenery; while 
in the chant there is but one style, 
amply sufficient for all that is re- 
quired of it, and needing no change 
of dress in order to figure in every 
réle. 

But while we do not hesitate to 
acknowledge to the full all that has 
been done by the chromatic tonal- 
ity in the department of secular 
music, let no one, on the other hand, 
blame us if we more earnestly and 
firmly claim that in the worship of 
the church of God we may have 
left to us the diatonic pure and in- 
tact, and that we may not be ask- 
ed to undervalue its singular merits 
and go begging at the doors of pro- 
fane music. 

XII. CONCLUSION. 

In laying down our pen and giv- 
ing publicity to the result of our 
studies we are possessed by a two- 
fold feeling, of hesitancy and of 
confidence. Of hesitancy, because 
we are aware that in this work we 
have undertaken an attack upon 
deeply-rooted and widely-cherished 
opinions—opinions which are sup- 
ported by the authority of men of 
distinguished knowledge and emi- 
nent talent, to whom in many re- 
spects we look up with reverence. 
Yet, owing to the decided mistrust 
to which merely subjective opinions 
are always open, we have not put 
forward in these pages a single 
principle which has not been abun- 
dantly supported by quotations 
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from famous authorities, nor have 
we had anything else in view than 
to establish the venerable, well- 
nigh forgotten conceptions and 
rules of antiquity, not to create 
new principles. 

We cherish the hope that the 
friendly reader is now in a condi- 
tion to regard the holy chant in 
that light and from that point of 
view in which it appears to us, a 
guardian of the holy liturgy by our 
very vocation. He will have readi- 
ly drawn for himself the conclusion 
to which we have been tending, 
and we may now be permitted to 
give expression to it with frank- 
ness. 

The question is not of a relative 
improvement or a moderate com- 
promise, nor yet of a partial ac- 
ceptance or rejection at pleasure— 
the issue must be an entire trans- 
formation in church music. 

The holy liturgical chant must 
be restored to its place of impor- 
tance in the church’s worship, the 
Holy Sacrifice again be crowned 
with its shining aureola, and chief- 
ly by the agency of those whose 
hands have been consecrated to 
offer it. The choir must again 
draw near to the altar, and from 
the awful place of sacrifice and 
from the priesthood must receive 
its impulse, that shall cause it to 
resound and re-echo a thousand 
times its strains of benediction and 
of peace in the broad nave of the 
church and in the hearts of the 
pious throng. There must be an 
end to that deplorable estrange- 
ment which has been brought about 
between the priesthood imparting 
benedictions and the people who 
receive them, and which isolates 
the sacrificing priest at the altar 
while the congregation are taking 
an unworthy pleasure in worldly 
music ; for this state of things has 
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blunted in the people the appreci- 
ation of the mysteries of the faith 
and of religion, and has given them 
over to a sensuous revelling in 
mingled religious feelings, or to an 
apathetic indifference towards the 
divine service. There must be an 
abrogation of the privilege which 
the orchestra has usurped of dis- 
turbing the holy action, now short- 
ening, now lengthening it out by 
the introduction of strange and un- 
seemly passages, stripping it of its 
unity, significance, and dignity, and 
leaving the officiating priest unsup- 
ported. In a word, our churches 
must again be in all respects what 
they should be, places devoted ex- 
clusively to the homage of the 
Most High; and this homage must 
in all its parts again be offered 
in the way in which the Lord has 
shown that he desires it by the 
mouth of his holy church, as the 
fathers practised it in the ages 
when faith was fullest and love 
most glowing, and as the Christian 
people, joining their voices, always 
hailed it as the divine instrument 
for their edification and sanctifica- 
tion. And what from the very first 
gleam of settled conviction has 
stood vividly before our mind, that 
the reader will now have deduced 
for himself as an irrefragable con- 
clusion—namely, that an almost 
complete change in church music, 
and a thorough revolution in the 
relation of the choir to the altar, 
must be effected. 

But for this revolution we are 
now no longer unprepared. ‘This 
is for us the bright star of hope, 
casting into the future a friendly 
light. Ten years ago it would per- 
haps have been not only a fruitless 
but even a hazardous undertaking 
to give open expression to such 
penetrating truths, such authorita- 
tive claims. But it is no longer so 
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to-day, when so many powerful 
voices are lifted up for the revival 
of the ecclesiastical and liturgical 
spirit; when bishops, both at sy- 
nods and in their separate utter- 
ances, commend in such a positive 
manner the most earnest attention 
to the liturgy and the holy chant; 
when there is everywhere manifest- 
ed a desire for closer conformity to 
the principles and traditions of the 
Roman Church; when the Chris- 
tian people, engaged in a more 
energetic warfare with falsehood, 
need the keener weapon of a more 
fervent ecclesiastical life, and, 
weary of the stale and worldly per- 
formances in their churches, long 
for more wholesome food, and 
thirst for purer drink as it gushes 
alone from that perennial spring of 
divine grace—the holy liturgy. 

For this desirable revolution, we 
repeat, we are not unprepared, 
because it has been already in 
great part effected in other depart- 
ments, in philosophy, in art, in the 
religious life. To sceptical ration- 
alism in philosophy has succeeded 
the positiveness which comes from 
faith and serious study, and where 
this has not been thoroughly 
brought about the opposing ele- 
ments are engaged in earnest con- 
flict, from which good results are 
to be expected. In the department 
of art capricious extravagance and 
bad taste have yielded to the 
readoption of old traditions and 
a worthier taste; in architecture 
and church decoration a purer 
style once more prevails, and our 
churches are adorned with new 
statues and pictures artistically 
fashioned by masters of the revived 
school of sacred art. Finally, in 
the religious life the all-levelling 
principle of humanity and tolera- 
tion has given way to firmness of 
conviction and clearness of princi- 
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ples; the distinction between truth 
and error is more sharply drawn, 
hatred of heresy, yet charity to- 
wards those in error, increased. 
Who could close his eyes to such 
indications? Who does not recog- 
nize in these phenomena the dawn 
of a new ecclesiastical era? To 
us, in truth, they are the sure fore- 
runners of a better future for the 
church’s song as well. They 
awaken thoughts of those blessed 
days when, according to the beau- 
tiful description of St. Ambrose, 
this chant was like the majestic 
roaring of the ocean’s billows; 
when the hymns of the saints, the 
strains of the psalms, broke like the 
stormy surf against the lofty vault- 
ed arches; when young men and 
maidens, old men and children, 
united their swelling voices in one 


common, joyful song of praise to 
God. 


In submitting, full of such hopes, 
these pages to the good-will of the 
reader, we cherish the wish that he 
may exercise a kindly indulgence 
towards the author, and tender him 
a friendly hand in hearty co-opera- 
tion. We would be extremely 
gratified, and more than rewarded 
for our pains, if men of talent, im- 
pelled by our poor suggestions, 
should direct their attention and 
interest to this highly important 
subject from the point of view 
herein laid down. That success 
will come at last, and the end we 
have in view be happily attained, 
we believe with all the more con- 
fidence since we recognize in the 
tendencies of the reaction that 
has already begun the guidance of 
the Holy Ghost, whose work it 
shall also be to set the seal of the 
divine sanction upon the revival of 
the holy chant, 
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* June! dear June! Now God be praised for June.” 


—Jj.R. Lowg.t. 


“And yet in vain, 


Poet, your verse : extol her as you will, 

One perfect rose her praises shall distil 

More than all song, though Sappho led the strain. 
Forbear, then, since, for any tribute fit, 

Her own rare lips alone can utter it.” 


—Caroiine A. Mason. 


EAcu year she comes whom poets call “ Dear June,” 
With face e’er young, and voice of griefless tune, 
Bright’ning the waysides with her roses’ glow, 
Filling the woods with song where hides below 
Not‘ any note of pain to trace sad line 

On her smooth brow, crownéd with youth divine, 
Whence eyes look forth wherein no shadow lies 
Of any thought less glad than Paradise— 

Soft, trustful eyes that look in ours to give 
Wealth of pure soul that but in joy doth live. 
Each year she comes 2s one that grows not old, 
Whose unstained robes unchanging heart enfold. 
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Upon her daisy-fields, that stretch to meet 

The glitter of blue bays, her strong, white feet 
Fall with the melody of western wind 

That no dark thunder-clouds lurk low behind ; 
While, from her broidered raiment’s every fold, 
The wild-grape’s subtle incense is unrolled. 
Wide open are her hands that gifts may fall 
With grace of one that, loving, giveth all, 

Fears not that any cloudy day shall come 
When sun shall shine not, or sweet birds grow dumb. 
She never hath known loss; how shall her heart 
Fear with its generous wealth in love to part ? 


And we, that list each year her winning speech— 
Music of ripples on low, sandy beach— 

That gaze into the depths of her clear eyes, 
Trusting each thought that in their shadow lies; 
We, unto whom her roses’ wayside blush 

Seems witchery strange as that quick-passing flush 
That, as day dieth, melteth into air 

Titanic strength of rocks high-heaped and bare; 
To whom snow-peaks scarce fairer vision seem 
Than her blue seas where wind-pressed vessels gleam; 
To whom a world of stars naught richer yields 
Than the white radiance of her daisy-fields— 


We seek in our fond hearts some ne’er-heard phrase 
Wherewith to speak our dear queen’s fitting praise, 
And lips grow dumb though heart be eloquent. 

Our little treasure of love’s speech soon spent, 

Our murmuring lips but echoes old repeat 

Of some true poet’s clinging accents sweet 

Whose mouth June kissed ere he had sung her grace, 
Left on his page the print of her young face, 

Guided his pen with her pink finger-tips, 

So perfecting the blessing of her lips. 


And sweet June mocks us not that incomplete 
And, unto outward seeming, all unmeet 

The stammering homage of our words’ poor praise ; 
Her thoughtful eyes in ours, soft smiling, gaze. 
Perchance for our joy’s sorrow might she weep, 
Did any thought of tears her dear eyes keep. 
She reads, “‘ We love her,” written in her heart, 
So, pushing her white daisies wide apart, 

She places on our lips a red June rose 

That unto none but her each heart disclose 
What she hath waked, lest idle words do wrong 
To love that lieth deeper e’en than song. 
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A KNIGHT’S WOOING. 


A STORY OF RUSSIAN POLAND. 


Ir was one of those magnificent 
northern nights when the moon 
shines and reigns with all her splen- 
dor in a heaven of such blue as 
we never see in these western lati- 
tudes ; when space becomes illimita- 
ble and earth holds her breath in 
the tingling silence. On such a 
night Hedwige Barowitska was 
keeping watch with her maid in the 
old castle of Zabor, situated some 
twenty versts from Kamienetz. 

“Tt must have been a false alarm, 
Vinka,” said the young countess. 
“Tt is now two hours past mid- 
night, and no messenger has come. 
Let us go to bed.” 

“1. knew we should lose our 
night’s rest for nothing; but you 
never listen to me, panna,”* said 
Vinka, and she stuck her needles 
into her knitting and gathered up 
her work, while Hedwige put aside 
her book and rose to leave the room. 
Suddenly both started, instinctive- 
ly clutching one another and listen- 
ing with white faces, as a long, dis- 
mal sound, like the howl of a wild 
beast with a human moan in it, 
smote their ears, first far off, then 
nearer, and at last almost close to 
the castle walls. 

Hedwige was the first to recover 


herself. ‘“‘ What fools we are!” she 
exclaimed, laughing. “It is only a 
wolf.” 


“When folks are. half-dazed with 
want of sleep small blame to them 
for mistaking a wolf for Cossack,” 
said Vinka sulkily. “Who knows 
if one does not bode the other? 
What brings the wolf down on us 


* My young lady. 


at this time of year,’ when 


the 
snow has not been a week on the 


ground? Be you sure, panna, the 
Cossacks are not far of; they are 
beating the forests, and the wolves 
have fled before them. Besides, it 
is a warning: when a wolf comes 
before his natural time, and gives 
that long howl under the windows 
of the house, it is the holy souls 
that send him.” 

“Then the holy souls will take 
care of us,” said the young coun- 
tess, but in a tone which betrayed 
as much contempt for her maid’s 
superstition as trust in the vigilance 
of the blessed dead. 

She was very beautiful, this young 
Polish maiden, but it was a beauty 
of marble and metal ; her clear, ivory 
skin and chiselled features were too 
statuesque, and her large blue eyes 
had a flash of steel in them that 
was more dazzling than sympa- 
thetic. She looked a born heroine, 
and though the peasantry on her 
widowed mother’s estates called 
her an angel, it would have better 
expressed her character and their 
mutual relations had they called 
her a queen. She was a creature 
born to rule, and to rule nobly ; but 
she lacked that tender, womanly 
softness which by common assent 
is supposed to represent the angelic 
attribute in woman. If the coun- 
try rose in arms, Hedwige Baro- 
witska would have led her people 
against the foe or defended their 
last stronghold from the battle- 
ments like another Maid of Sara- 
gossa; but the village girls did not 
come to her with their love troubles. 
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The noblest amongst the chivalry 
of her native land had courted her, 
but they failed to make an entrance 
into her well-guarded heart, and 
one by one threw up the siege, de- 
claring there was no heart to take. 

As she and her maid stepped 
from the library into the noble gal- 
lery on which it opened, the moon- 
light streamed in upon them from 
the unshuttered windows with daz- 
zling effulgence. Marbles and pic- 
tures, bronzes and panoplies, stood 
out as brilliantly distinct as in day- 
light, and the polished oaken floor 
shone like a sheet of steel. 

Hedwige advanced to an oriel 
window and looked out into the 
night. The snow gleamed with 
blinding whiteness in the moon- 
light. One wing of the castle was 
in shadow—a black mass reflected 
in deeper darkness on the ground— 
but the other side shone in silvery 
brightness ; every lime in the clock- 
tower, every arch and moulding, eve- 
ry grinning gargoyle and delicate 
bit of tracery, was picked out dis- 
tinctly in ebony and silver. Hed- 
wige, as she stood in her mourn- 
ing dress, bathed in the crystal 
light of the moon, resembled some 
spirit from its own mysterious cav- 
erns. She was paler than her 
wont, for that remark of Vinka’s 
had made a deeper impression on 
her than her pride would own, and 
she could not banish the terrors it 
had conjured up. 

Witold Ranolzki was on his way 
to her with tidings, of life and 
death, perhaps, concerning one dear 
to thera all; but at the promised 
hour of his arrival there had come, 
instead of him, this howl of the 
hungry wolf. Where was the mon- 
ster now? Not far off assuredly ; 
his howl had sounded close to the 
castle ; he was most likely prowling 
within the park. Riveted by the 
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lovely glamour of the night, Hed- 
wige stood gazing into it, watching 
the shadows that slept upon the 
snow, noting the blue sheen of the 
window-panes in the clock-tower, 
the trees that stretched up their 
white arms breathless to the stars. 
Nothing stirred, not even a shadow, 
but—was it fancy, or did she see 
something moving in the gloom 
under the left wing? No, it was 
not fancy. Somiething moved, ad- 
vancing softly, stealthily, ‘pressing 
the snow with a sleek, firm tread, to 
the foot of the terrace. It was the 
wolf. Fascinated with horror, Hed- 
wige watched him until he paused 
just opposite to her, and then, as if 
obeying a law of nature, lifted his 
head to the oriel window where, 
with fast-beating pulses, she stood 
looking down at him. The hungry 
eyes glared red as balls of fire in 
the shadow, while the moonlight 
washed the lank body of the brute 
in a soft blue flood. He did not 
move for some minutes, and Hed- 
wige stood breathless, her blue eyes 
dilated with terror, staring down at 
him. Did he see her? Would he 
stay there till she moved, or would 
he come up the steps of the terrace 
and howl at her? There was an 
exulting sense of safety in the gaze 
with which she met his glare, al- 
though the sense of close vicinity 
to the monster made her blood run 
cold. The red balls rolled and 
flamed in his upturned head, as if 
their devouring fire would have 
pierced through the massive walls. 
Suddenly the long ears pricked up 
and wavered; the hideous head 
turned back, listening; the brute 
lifted one paw, and held it sus- 
pended a moment, then, with an- 
other howl, he bounded away to 
the park. 

“What can he have heard to set 
off like that?” thought Hedwige ; 
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and she turned away and went on 
to her room, where sleepy Vinka 
was out of patience waiting. 

“Panna,” cried the maid with 
sudden energy, and forgetting her 
ill-temper in a rush of unselfish 
fear—‘“ panna, if it should be the 
messenger that he heard ?” 

“Go! run forthe men! Quick! 
Tell them it is for life and death! 
Fly, Vinka, fly !” 

Vinka snatched up a light and 
flew, as’ with wings, to the distant 
part of the castle where the men- 
servants, some fifteen in number, 
slept. Hedwige threw a _ large 
furred cloak about her and sped 
back to the gallery. The armory 
was at the other end of it, and 
there were firearms ready loaded 
there. She hurried to it, and se- 
lecting a small revolver from a va- 
riety of pistols that hung, wheel- 
like, against the wall, she flew back 
to the window where a few minutes 
ago she had been gazing in poetic 
meditation. It was a western win- 
dow, that swept the park and the 
distant high-road that came winding 
down through the forest on the 
mountain beyond. 

Drawing the furred hood over 
her head, the young countess 
opened the casement and met the 
keen night air. All was steep- 
ed in midnight hush, Nothing 
stirred except the stars palpitating 
in the deep blue sky. And yet 
the wolf had heard a sound? It 
might be that Witold was wrestling 
with him in mortal combat close 
by, and yet too far for help. The 
snow-clad trees, clustering in broad 
masses all through the park to the 
very foot of the forest, offered safe 
opportunities for such an encoun- 
ter ; the wolf lying in ambush might 
spring upon his prey before there 
was time for Witold to seize his 
pistols. But hark! That was cer- 
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tainly the sound of a horse’s gallop 
that she heard. Were the men 
never coming! Hedwige rushed 
out to the staircase, determined to 
go out alone and see if she could 
not help; but suddenly she remem- 
bered that the great door was bolt- 
ed and barred, and that she could 
no more have lifted those heavy 
bars and bolts than she could have 
lifted the castle on her shoulders. 
She uttered a cry of despair and 
As 
she did so a report of firearms 
came crashing through the open 
window, once, twice, three times. 
Then all was silence, and Hed- 
wige clung to the wainscoting and 
listened with a_ beating heart. 
Presently a horseman was to be 
seen galloping towards the castle, 
and at the same moment she heard 
the men hurrying down to the hall; 
but before they reached it a howl 
of rage came echoing through the 
starlight. The wolf was close upon 
the rider; another stride and his 
fangs were in the horse’s flanks. 
The terrified animal flung up his 
forefeet and fought the air for a 
moment, then with a loud cry fell. 
The wolf drew out his fangs and 
turned to attack the rider, who had 
fired his last shot and stood, re- 
volver in hand, ready to sell his 
life as dearly as he could. The 
brute, who was wounded and mad- 
dened with pain, sprang forward, 
but as he did so a bullet came 
whizzing through the air and struck 
him in the head. With one last, 
long howl he rolled over and lay 
dead upon the snow. 

The men now came flying down 
the terrace and across the park, 
some with torches, some with fire- 
arms. 

Prince Witold, who had been 
flung violently down by the wolf in 
that last spring, raised himself from 
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the ground, shook the snow from 
his pelisse, and made sure that he 
was not a dead man. 

“Heaven be praised! you are 
safe, Prince,” cried several in 
chorus. 

“Yes, thank Heaven, and then 
you, my good friends! ‘That shot 
was a timely one, Which of you 
fired it ?” 

“None of us, Prince,” replied 
the old majordomo. “ It went off 
as we opened the castle door.” 

“Then it was one of your fel- 
lows who took aim from within. 
You must find him and bring him 
to me.” 

“Tt was the Countess Hedwige 
who fired it, Prince. She was 
watching, and sent to wake us up.” 

Witold looked quickly up at the 
castle, and saw a hooded figure in 
the western window ; he recognized 
it instinctively, and, dropping on 
one knee, pulled off his sable cap 
and bowed low to his deliverer. 

It was a striking scene—the dead 
body of the wolf stretched upon 
the snow, the wounded horse close 
by, the men with their flaring 
torches, the young man kneeling in 
knightly fashion to the lady of his 
love, and the whole group trans- 
figured by the mystic glamour of 
the moonlight into some weird 
vision. 

Hedwige returned no salutation 
to the knightly homage, but a hight 
laugh that rang out in the silver 
silence assured Witold it was not 
resented. He rose and walked 
quickly on to the castle, while the 
air resounded with the cheers of 
the men. 

Hedwige received him in the 
library. She was as white as mar- 
ble, and apparently as cold; noth- 
ing could have been more stately 
than her greeting of the man for 
whose life she had trembled in 
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every fibre and saved by an almost 
heroic impulse. 

Witold raised reverently to his 
lips the small white hand which, in 
spite of all womanly shrinkings, had 
delivered him from a loathsome 
death. 

“T owe you my life, cousin,” he 
said ; “ but it was yours already, to 
save or cast away as you thought 
fit. I know what it must have cost 
you to fire that shot. Tell me that 
it was your heart gave you courage 
to do it ?” 

“T will tell you nothing but the 
truth. My conscience would have 
nerved my hand to do the same for 
any fellow-creature whose life de- 
pended on the effort. It is true I 
am a coward at playing with fire- 
arms, but I am a daughter of the 
Jagellons, and our race have never 
known cowardice in the face of 
danger. You might have remem- 
bered that.” 

Though playfully spoken, the 
words held the bitterest taunt those 
proud lips could have uttered. He 
remembered it only too well, this 
blood of the Jagellons, which made 
a gulf between their beautiful de- 
scendant and himself, the grandson 
of a Russian trader. He and Hed- 
wige were cousins by his father’s 
side, but this vein of purple blood 
did not wash out the stain of his 
mother’s birth and nationality, and 
Witold felt this too keenly to heed 
that indirect reminder of the blot. 

“What news do you bring of 
Pére Alexander ?” she said, sitting 
down and pointing familiarly to a 
seat for him. 

“ Forgive me, cousin; after rid- 
ing thirty-six hours, and escaping 
by the skin from the clutch of the 
Cossacks, and finally from the fangs 
of a wolf, a man may be pardoned 
for a momentary lapse of presence 
of mind. To proceed at once to 
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the subject of my unseasonable 
visit, Pére Alexander is alive. Af- 
ter hiding in the forest for three 
weeks he was discovered by a pea- 
sant, who informed the pope, who 
immediately denounced him to the 
district authorities. Pére Alexan- 
der was taken to Kamienetz, tried, 
or at any rate convicted, and con- 
demned to imprisonment for life.” 

“For life! O my God!” 

She clasped her hands and her 
large blue eyes filled with tears. 
Witold Ranolzki bethought him 
that, let fate do her worst, Pére 
Alexander was still a man to be 
envied. 

“You have this from good au- 
thority? ‘There is no possibility 
of a mistake?” she said entreat- 
ingly. 

“None. I carried my inquiries 
as far as they could go, and there 
is not the shadow of a doubt as to 
the identity and the facts. He is 
at this moment undergoing sentence 
in the Fortress at Kamienetz.” 

“In that terrible Fortress— 
and for life! Well, it cannot 
be for long. Death will soon re- 
lease him. But how long, O Lord! 
how long ?” 

She hid her face in her hands 
and sobbed aloud. 

“ He is alive, cousin; the For- 
tress is not death. He may be set 
free; take courage in that hope,” 
said Witold. 

“What hope? That those cruel 
fiends will find pity in their hearts 
for an old man who can neither 
bribe nor trick them? I might as 
well have hoped that the wolf 
would have drawn his fangs out of 
your flesh just now.” 

“Hope is inventive ; we may find 
means of bribing and circumvent- 
ing his jailers, though he himself 
can do nothing,” replied Witold. 

*“O Witold! do you mean this ? 
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Have you any grounds for bidding 
me hope, or is it only that you 
wish to comfort me ?” 

“It would be sorry comfort to 
raise false hopes that would but 
mock your grief. Will you never 
learn to trust me, Hedwige? But 
forgive me. I meant to tell you that 
I have a scheme in my head; it is 
full of difficulties, but not imprac- 
ticable. Pére Alexander himself 
thinks so, and you know he is no 
dreamer. He can only help us by 
his prayers; but the prayer of an 
apostle has opened prison doors 
before.” 

“He thinks? Then he knows? 
You have seen him ?” 

“Yes; and he sent you a mes- 
sage. Have you a knife or a pair 
of scissors at hand ?” 

Witold turned back the breast 
of his coat and glanced round the 
table. Hedwige took up the silver 
chatelaine that dangled from her 
belt, and, opening the tiny scis- 
sors, deftly cut the lining where he 
pointed to her. 

“Here are my credentials, since 
I cannot be taken on parole,” he 
said, handing her a ‘thin letter 
which he drew from its hiding- 
place. 

Hedwige opened it with trem- 
bling fingers, and read’ in Pére 
Alexander’s well-known handwrit- 
ing the following lines: 

“My Cup: It is a great joy to me 
in my prison to receive tidings of you 
and your dear mother, and to send you 
with my blessing the assurance, of my 
undying affection. You have rejoiced 
with me in that I have been counted 
worthy to taste even a little drop of the 
cup of my divine Master. You have 
grieved because of the sorrow of my 
flock, poor lambs bereft of their shepherd 
and exposed to the fury of the wolves. 
But be of good heart, my daughter. 
Sorrow endureth for a night, and joy 
cometh in the morning. It may please 
our good Lord to give us all once more 
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the joy of meeting here below. Words 
fail me to speak of my noble son Witold, 
of his devoted courage in braving so 
many perils and enduring such sacri- 
fices for my sake. I can but bless him, 
and pray that his reward may be great 
in proportion to my love and his. 

‘* With affectionate greetings to your 
admirable mother, I am, my child, your 
father in Christ, 

** ALEXANDER WALARINSKI.” 


Hedwige, when she had read the 
letter, looked up at Witold, and 
now read in his features the true 
meaning of their pallor and haggard 
look. 

“Dear Witold! how can we 
ever thank you ?”’ she said, holding 
out her hand, which the young 
man, after the chivalrous fashion 
of his country, raised to his lips. 

“T am more than repaid,” he 
murmured ; “I am your debtor.” 

Yet it was not so much, after all, 
for the devotion of a lifetime, for a 
worship which had been faithful to 
its object as the stars to their 
course, and pure as ever fired Crusa- 
der’s breast for his liege lady. Hed- 
wige’s heart smote her as she look- 
ed at him, and saw in imagination, 
too terribly whetted by experience, 
all that he had gone through to 
give her this last proof of love. 
And he held himself her debtor 
because slt¥e had deigned to thank 
him! What is there in these mar- 
ble women to kindle such flames 
in hearts of men? 

Vinka came in upon the confer- 
ence, and broke the spell by asking 
if the prince was not hungry, and 
whether he would have refreshment 
brought to him here or go down 
to the dining-room. 

“How I have disgraced myself 
to-night!’ exclaimed Hedwige, 
laughing; “first I demean myself 
like an Amazon and kill a wild 
beast, and then I sim against all 
the laws of hospitality as never 


hostess did before! Send up the 
supper here. I will serve Prince 
Witold myself.” 

And so, in spite of the young 
man’s entreaties and protestations, 
she insisted on doing. 

“ You are a hero to-night, so you 
inust let me worship you. You 
know my weakness for heroes ?” 

She spoke in a tone of graceful 
banter; but it sounded cruel to 
the man who loved her, who would 
have bartered away all his earthly 
possessions to hear her speak those 
words in earnest. But even when 
her heart was touched Hedwige 
seemed incapable of owning a soft 
or tender emotion towards him. 
Was this coldness genuine, or was 
it a feint? Witold could not tell; 
but the mere sound of her voice 
wrought on him with the potency 
of a magician’s spell. He felt in a 
kind of dreamy rapture while she 
stood beside him, pouring the rich 
wine into the silver flagon and hold- 
ing it to him to quaff, as if he had 
been, as in truth he was, a knight 
going forth to do battle for the lady 
of his love. 

“Will not the countess have 
been disturbed by all the noise we 
made?” he inquired, anxious to 
turn away her attention from him- 
self tosome more congenial subject. 

“Alas! no. Her sad infirmity 
preserves her from all disturbance. 
It will be a glad surprise for her to 
see you to-morrow morning.” 

“T shall not be here; I must re- 
turn to Kamienetz in time to report 
myself by mid-day to the governor. 
Nay,” seeing Hedwige was going 
to protest, “remember the slight- 
est imprudence now may ruin 
everything. I am on parole; I 
must ride back im an hour's time.” 

“You know best. I shall not 
hinder you,” replied the young 
girl; and resuming her air of mar- 
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ble calmness, she sat down, her 
hands clasped on her knees, medi- 
tative and silent, while her guest 
did ample justice to the viands 
bountifully set before him. He 
was a hero, and his appetite, 
like his temperament, was heroic, 
starvation forming no element 
either in his heroism or his love. 

“May I not know something of 
this scheme for our father’s deliv- 
erance?” said Hedwige after a 
long pause. 

“ There is little to tell so far. I 
have made a breach in the wall by 
gaining access to the jailer, and 
through him to Pére Alexander. 
But while he remains in the fort 
there is nothing to be done. We 
must first get him changed to 
Kronstadt.” 

“ And how is that to be done? 
There is not the faintest probability 
of his being removed there.” 

“There are difficulties in the 
way, but I shall overcome them. 
The jailer is well disposed, and I 
have made it worth his while to be 
faithful to me.” 

“That means that you have al- 
‘ready made tremendous sacrifices, 
and have pledged yourself to fur- 
ther ones which may compromise 
your own and your brother’s for- 
tunes.” 

“ Gently, fair cousin. I have so 
far compromised nothing but the 
family jewel-case, which I have pil- 
fered of a few trinkets for the jail- 
et’s wife.” 

The few trinkets meant a neck- 
‘lace of diamonds that represented 
the dower of a princess, and a pro- 
mise of the eardrops and coronet 
on the successful escape of the pris- 
oner. 

“Cousin, the time flies fast in 
your presence, but I must not let 
the charm lure me to my ruin,” 
said Witold; and washing down his 
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copious meal with a last bumper of 
Burgundy, he rose and prepared 
to equip himself for the road. 

She rang, and ordered the stout- 
est hunter in the stables to be 
brought round without delay. 

“ You have told me little, cousin,”’ 
she said, as Witold was about to 
depart, “but I conjecture much 
from your silence, and I augur all 
things from your daring and the 
generosity of your heart.” 

“I thank you for trusting me, 
fair cousin. You shall not repent 
it. Farewell.” 

He raised her hand to his lips 
again, pressing them longer than 
was needed for mere courtesy, and 
then left her. 

She waited till he was in. the 
hall, and then went out to the gal- 
lery, and stood in that oriel window 
which had been her watch-tower 
twice to-night, and waited to see 
him mount and ride away. 

The light of the moon had wan- 
ed, but the stars were shining 
brightly. The men had dragged 
away the body of the wolf, and 
stood by, scaring the starlight with 
the red glare of their resin torches, 
that threw lurid shadows on the 
snow. 

Witold did not know that Hed- 
wige was watching him, but instinct- 
ively, as he turned away, he looked 
up at the window where she stood, 
invisible, but present to the eyes 
of her lover's memory. He was a 
lover to feel proud of, Hedwige ac- 
knowledged, as she saw him vault 
lightly into the saddle and ride 
away with the air of one bound on 
a noble mission and fitted to ac- 
complish it. 


Alexander Walarinski had made 
one of a band of five young noble- 
men, chosen from the flower of 
Polish chivalry, who in the year 
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1830 took arms for the deliverance 
of their country. They fought like 
heroes. ‘Two met a glorious death 
on the field of battle, and the others, 
when the insurrection was over, went 
one morning to the old cathedral 
of St. John’s at Warsaw, and, kneel- 
ing before the shrine of the Mother 
of Sorrows, dedicated themselves 
henceforth to the service of their 
country by sacrifice and prayer. 
They laid their swords upon the 
altar and went forth to become 
priests. 

One went on the mission to Siberia 
and died there. The other was 
convicted of treason for saving the 
life of a young political. criminal 
who fled to his presbytery for pro- 
tection. He was condemned to 
work in the gold-washings of Ir- 
koutsk; for five years he bore it, 
Standing in ice-cold water to the 
waist, his shoulders blistered by 
the burning sun and cut open by 
the lash of the overseer. ‘Then 
death came and set himfree. The 
only survivor of the band was 
Pére Alexander. He was close on 
seventy, and it was a mystery to all 
who knew him that he should have 
lived to such an age; for no man 
had been more reckless of his life 
than he, both in driving his body 
by austerities and hard work and 
in defying the authorities up to 
their very teeth. Yet the law 
which he systematically broke with 
open contempt had never laid a 
finger on him. The authorities 
knew that to touch Pére Alexander 
would have been to rouse every 
man, woman, and child in the 
district to rebellion ; and as he was 
known to be as strongly opposed to 
rebellion as he was dauntless in the 
face of danger and uncompromising 
in his principles as a priest and a 
Pole, they felt it was safer to toler- 
ate his stiff-necked independence 
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than to lock him up. So for near- 
ly fifty years he had taught and 
preached and ministered to his 
flock and warded off many a blow 
from them ; he had also kept down 
many a rebellious upheaving, which 
the government knew, and paid 
back in self-interested toleration to 
the patriot priest. But there came 
a day when his priestly influence 
became his greatest danger and his 
greatest crime.: The ukase had 
gone forth ordering Catholic priests 
to be replaced by Greek priests 
whenever a vacancy occurred, and 
when the vacancies were slow to 
come they were to be created. 
This was easily done. The parish 
priest disappeared one morning on 
business; his return was delayed, 
and then it was announced that he 
was named to another parish and a 
new priest was appointed in his 
stead. The Greek minister arrived 
with his schismatical doctrine and 
ministrations. In most cases the 
stricken flock recognized the wolf in 
the sheep’s clothing and held aloof; 
but it sometimes happened, owing 
partly to their simplicity and igno- 
rance, and partly to the devilish 
cunning of the false priest, aided 
by the systematic lies of the autho- 
rities, that they were deluded by 
his well-counterfeited orthodoxy. 
He gained their confidence; little 
by little their faith was undermin- 
ed, their perception of right and 
wrong weakened, at last utterly con- 
fused, and then the work of lies 
became complete. Vacancies of this 
description had been thus created 
and filled up in nearly all the vil- 
lages round X » where Pére Al- 
exander dwelt, but the trick had 
not succeeded in a single instance. 
The peasants were proof alike 
against blandishments, threats, and 
cruelty. They showed a kind of 
apostolic instinct in detecting the 
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fraud, and resisted it with the spirit 
ol confessors. They stoutly refus- 
ed to assist at the sacrifice or par- 
ticipate in the sacraments provided 
for them by the ‘schismatic priest. 
In all this they were supported and 
encouraged by Pére Alexander, 
who multiplied himself to be with 
them far and near, late and early. 
He marched from village to village, 
indifferent to wind and weather, 
fatigue and hunger, like the old 
soldier that he was; thinking only 
of how he could help the afflicted 
people and circumvent or defy their 
treacherous persecutors ; confessing 
and saying Mass, preaching and in- 
structing, communicating his own 
fiery spirit to the much-suffering 
flocks, and inciting them to be 
worthy of the martyr’s crown. 

The government knew all this, 
and bore it—bore it till the for- 
bearance seemed to the people a 
sort of miracle. Yet it was not 
prompted by pity or respect for the 
aged confessor, but simply from 
fear that if they took violent means 
to stop him—and nothing short of 
violence would do it—they would 
bring worse troubles on themselves. 
Still, this open defiance constituted 
too great an outrage on the autho- 
rities to be indefinitely tolerated. 
It was a power fatal to their power. 
His very presence was in itself 
the last bulwark of his persecuted 
religion in thecountry. ‘There was 
not now another Catholic priest 
remaining within a radius of four 
hundred miles, and if he could be 
got rid of the last vestige of the 
pestilent vermin would be swept 
away. How to do it was the ques- 
tion. 

Count Barowitzki was another 
opposing force with whom, in self- 
defence, the government felt it 
necessary to reckon. He was so- 
cially as great a power with the 
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people as Pére Alexander was 
spiritually. ‘To lay a finger on 
him would have been to set a 
match to the fires of rebellion, al- 
ways smouldering in the persecuted 
land, and which, once lighted, spread 
with such terrible rapidity. The 
priest was close on threescore and 
ten—he must soon die; but the 
count was a man in the prime of 
life, and had a good quarter of a 
century before him yet. 

But men reckon without those 
unseen forces which come unex- 
pectedly to cut the knots of des- 
tiny and mock our puny schem- 
ings and short-sighted calculations. 
The count caught a fever and died 
of it. Pére Alexander assisted his 
friend through the dark and nar- 
row pass, pronounced the final ab- 
solution upon his grave, and the 
next day received a letter which 
obliged him to go to Kamienetz on 
business. 

He did not return, and was 
never seen or heard of again. 
That was now six months ago, and 
his desolate flock had long since 
given up all hope. It was said at 
first that he was hiding in the 
forest; that he had been warned 
to fly, and had done so without 
telling any of his friends, in order 
that no one might run any risks in 
trying to save him. But this con- 
jecture was proved to be false. 
The peasants beat the forest for 
miles and miles, and found no trace 
of the missing priest. The first 
true tidings that had been received 
of him were those just brought by 
Prince Witold to Hedwige. They 
were as bad as could be, short of 
his death. But Witold, spurred on 


by love, as much as by reverence 
and loyalty towards the man whose 
name had been a war-cry to his 
people, and whose life shone for 
half a century like a light upon the 
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darksome waters, had already made 
possible the work of his deliver- 
ance, 

Kamienetz was about fifty miles 
from Zabor; Witold reached it in 
time to report himself punctually 
at the governor's before noon. It 
was a ride for life, for if he failed 
to make his appearance the conse- 
quences would have been imme- 
diate arrest and imprisonment, and, 
once within the Fortress, no man 
can tell what may follow. Over 
the gates of that awful abode may 
with truth be written those saddest 
words ever uttered by human voice : 
“Voi che entrate, lasciate qui ogni 
speranza.” 

But so far he was safe; he was 
still free to go whither he listed, to 
walk abroad, to breathe the sun- 
shine. His absorbing object must 
now be to turn this liberty to ac- 
count in behalf of Pére Alexander. 
For the moment, however, he had 
but one thought, and this was to 
get home and to fling himself on 
his bed. He had not slept for two 
nights, and he had been on horse- 
back over forty hours, with no 
respite but that brief halt at Za- 
bor. 

Witold was not a hero every day. 
He loved a merry life, alife of ease 
and pleasure; he loved the chase, 
the song, the brimming bowl, the 
glance of lovely woman; he hated 
trouble and waste ofenergy. But he 
had, withal, that capacity for hero- 
ism which is the birthright of every 
Polish gentleman, and which, at the 
first blast of the trumpet-call of 
duty, wakes up in sacrifice and ac- 
tion. He had been fatally com- 
promised in the insurrection of 
1860, and had only escaped death 
through the intervention of that 
Muscovite connection which he de- 
spised, but which had stood him 
in good need more than once. It 
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was now his sheet-anchor in the 
perilous undertaking in hand. 

‘The next day he drove, after his 
early breakfast, to a large house 
not far from the governor’s palace. 
“Ts your master at home?” he in- 
quired of the porter. 

“Yes, prince.” 

And Witold was shown into’ a 
room opening on the hall, and 
which the master of the house call- 
ed his study. It. would have been 
difficult to surmise what kind of 
studies were carried on there, for 
there was not a book-to be seen, 
nor any trace of writing materials, 
nor artistic appliances, nor scienti- 
fic instruments. The walls were 
covered with panoplies, coats of 
mail, hauberks, weapons of every 
form and period, while heads of 
tigers, jackals, and other wild beasts 
made an appropriate variety of or- 
nament. Side by side with these 
suggestive trophies were the usual 
sacred images in gold and jewelled 
frames. Divans ran round the 
room, and there were tables litter- 
ed with cards, glasses, bottles, tea- 
cups, etc., while an ominous smell 
of brandy pervaded the apartment. 
In the midst of this novel sort of 
study, close by the great stove, sat 
the master of the place, an old 
man, clad in a loose dressing-gown, 
with a greasy velvet cap covering 
his baldhead. A long, tawny beard 
gave a certain gravity to his face, 
which otherwise betrayed little else 
than cunning and the habit of co- 
pious libations. 

“Well, scapegrace nephew, what 
brings you here to-day?” 

“To see you, my uncle.” 

“Humph! And now that you 
have seen me, what have you got 
to say ?”’ 

“That it rejoices me to see you 
looking so well.” 

“ That proves that you are either 
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blind or a hypocrite. I am abomi- 
nably ill. Why should I suffer as 
if the foul fiends were devouring 
me? I have worked hard all my 
life, and I have always saved my 
money.” 

“Tam grieved to hear this, my 
dear uncle.” 

“You lie! you are not grieved. 
You are glad, because you count on 
my inheritance. But you may be 
disappointed. Why should I not 
marry? ‘Tell me that!” 

“There are a thousand reasons 
why you sheuld, my uncle,” replied 
Witold, with that imperturbable 
good-humor which was his chief 
offence and his chief attraction in 
the old Muscovite’s eyes. “It 
would cheer you up to have a pret- 
ty young wife, and the wedding 
would be very jolly for us all. But 
let it be quickly done, or else I 
may be too late for the fun.” 

“Too late, eh?” said the old 
man, bristling up like a hound at 
the blast of the horn—* too late ? 
What new devilment are you at? 
Had I not trouble and expense 
enough getting you out of that last 
mess? Do you expect me to re- 
duce myself to beggary in my last 
days ?” 

“My dear uncle, I have no idea 
of anything so wicked. I merely 
urge you to make haste about get- 
ting married, so that I may not 
miss the merry-making. I should 
like, before I am borne on the 
wings of holy Russia to Nerchintz, 
to make acquaintance with my 
beautiful young aypf. I shall fall 
madly in love with her, but I shall 
devour my passion in silence and 
die of it.” 

‘Jncorrigible rascal!” chuckled 
the old man, with a twinkle in his 
eye. “What is this new trouble 
you are in?” 

“Our best friend, the man who 
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has christened and married and 
buried us all for the last fifty years, 
is in prison.” 

“ Alexander . Walarinski! He 
ought to have been in prisonJong 
ago. Where is he?” 

“Here in the Fortress.” 

The old man gave.a long whis- 
tle. 

“My uncle, we must get him out 
immediately.” 

“What! do you want to drag 
me into another infernal mess, to 
take my last rouble from me? I 
will not lift a finger to save that 
insolent fanatic from his just fate. 
I would go a long way to see him 
hanged.” 

“Well, my uncle, I will do the 
work of deliverance alone. I 
thought you would gladly have 
helped to save the life of the man 
who soothed your beloved sister’s 
last hours, and to whose care she 
commended her children. I also 
was foolish enough to enjoy the 
prospect of seeing those proud 
aristocrats who have ignored my 
mother’s family compelled to eat 
the dust at your feet. But this is 
all vanity, and you have a soul 
above it. Let us speak no more of 
it. Tell me about my future aunt. 
Let her have dark eyes, my uncle. 
We are overrun with blondes; the 
race will be improved by the in- 
troduction of a brunette into the 
family.” 

“Incorrigible dog! How dare 
you mock me to my face?” said 
the old man. “ Why do I not turn 
you out of my house ?” 

“ Because you love me, my uncle. 
In spite of my iniquities, nay, be- 
cause of them, I am dear to you.” 

“Dear to me! You have cost 
me dear enough, if that is what 
you mean. I have not yet recov- 
ered that last bleeding. Those 


bureaucrats are ravenous wolves. 
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They never have enough. While 
they are gulping down gold as fast 
as they can swallow it their in- 
satiable maw is crying for more! 
more !” 

“They are a race of jackals, my 
uncle,” 

“And you would drive their 
fangs into me again! You would 
drain me of my last rouble! And 
for whom, forsooth ?” 

“My uncle, forgive me. I 
thought of that death-bed, where 
I saw you sobbing, where I heard 
you blessing the man you now 
curse. I thought of the insults 
you have suffered, and it seemed 
to me I had found you a noble op- 
portunity for revenge, and for mak- 
ing them your debtors for ever- 
more. I was mistaken. Forgive 
me.” 

Macchiavelli could not have 
played his cards better. The one 
soft point in Paul Ruboff’s nature 
had been his love for this sister ; she 
had become a Catholic, and died 
in the arms of the valiant soldier- 
priest, who had guided her through 
every trouble and seen her safe 
into port at last. The one vulne- 
rable point in his character was his 
desire to be recognized by the proud 
Polish family into which his sister 
had married. 

“T have no care to buy so costly 
a revenge; I despise them all, the 
proud-stomached aristocrats! A 
pitiful lot, always in debt, for ever 
running their heads into the noose. 
I could buy out the whole tribe 
and not miss it. A stiff-necked, 
beggarly crew !” 

“ You are hard on your own kin- 
dred.” 

“ Perhaps so, my nephew; but I 
am a practical man. - I confess, 
nevertheless, it would rejoice me 
to bring them to eat dirt at my 
feet, as that proud fellow Baro- 
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witzki did when I got his brother 
commuted from the mines.” 

“Yes, my uncle; but you must 
not let your heart run you into im- 
prudence. You must not compro- 
mise yourself with the authorities. 
They might, moreover, resent your 
interference; people never know 
what their influence is worth until 
they try to use it.” 

“JT am not afraid of that,” said 
Ruboff, his vanity kindling. ‘ Prince 
T [the governor of the city] 
owes me a good round sum, and 
he is hard set to pay me the inter- 
est regularly.” 

“ Prince T is brother-in-law 
of the governor of Kronstadt, is he 
not ?” inquired Witold. 

“What has that to do with it ?” 

“It might have been of use. I 
want to get Pére Alexander trans- 
ferred to Kronstadt.” 

“To Kronstadt! Why not to 
the moon?” 

“That would be safer; but un- 
fortunately I have no influence in 
the moon.” 

“ And you expect to use my in- 
fluence to get this fellow to Kron- 
stadt? You are mistaken. I will 
not move a finger in it!” And he 
struck the table near him till the 
cups and glasses rang again. 

“My uncle, I understood you 
to say so. But I mean to achieve 
the perilous feat alone. The gods 
are on the side of desperate men. 
Farewell, my uncle. If any harm 
befalls me I commend Boleslas to 
your care. You always loved the 
boy. He is his mother’s image, 
and he is proud of your affection 
for him.” 

Witold stood up and held out 
his hand. He looked anything but 
desperate, and yet he seemed fitted 
for deeds of daring: tall, strong, 
iron-sinewed, his air commanding, 
his eye alight with the fire of youth, 
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with youth’s reckless love of dan- 
ger. The old man fancied he de- 
tected a softer light in it now, kin- 
died, perhaps, by the remembrance 
of his mother and by the emotion 
inseparable from a solemn farewell. 
The youth knew that it was no 
idle vaunt when he spoke of peril 
and calmly foreboded the issue. 
He was mad, stark mad, like all his 
father’s people; still, he was his 
mother’s child, and Paul Ruboff 
had never loved any one but that 
mother. 

“Witold, son of Ladislas,” he 
said, looking curiously up at the 
broad-chested Polish gentleman, 
“thou art a fool.” 

“ My uncle, you speak the truth,” 
said Witold, laughing. 

“But I also am a fool.” 

“ Nay, my uncle—” 

“T am a fool, I tell thee, boy; 
and there is no hope for me, for an 
old fool is the worst of all. Sit 
down and answer my questions. 
Why must this other old fool be 
got to Kronstadt ?” 

“Because, once there, I havea 
scheme for effecting his escape.” 

“Ah?” 

“One of the jailers of the For- 
tress owes me his life and the life 
of his daughter, an only child, 
whom I watch over. He would 
risk a good deal to serve me.” 

“Humph! He will open the pri- 
son door to Walarinski for your 
sake ?” 

“T think so; that is, he will con- 
nive at my plan. I have meditated 
upon this plan long. Listen—” 

“Chut! I will listen to no- 
thing!” And he struck the table 
beside him till the glasses jumped 
and an empty bottle rolled off. “I 
am an old man, and I have many 
sins to answer for, but I will not 
die with the guilt of treason on my 
soul—” 
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“But, my uncle, to save an in- 
nocent man—” 

““T will not conspire against the 
will of our father, the czar. Be 
silent! I will hear nothing. This 
much I will do for my sister’s son: 
I will ask Prince T to have 
Walarinski sent on to Kronstadt. 
Good heavens! it will cost me— 
Holy St. Nicholas! what a fool I 
am. In my old age to squander 
my hard-earned roubles on a ras- 
cally Pole!” 

He threw up both hands, caught 
his head, and angrily twisted his 
greasy cap first this way, then that, 
and groaned as he thought of his 
darling roubles. 

“My uncle, you are an angel!” 
said Witold. 

“You lie! Iam a fool!” 

“You are the truest noble among 
us.” 

“TI despise your nobles !” 

** You will have to tolerate their 
esteem, their admiration, their 
gratitude.” 

“T despise them. 
thy mother’s son. 


But thou art 
Go!” 


It was scarcely an hour after 
daybreak, that hour of dim white 
light peculiar to the northern dawn, 
when a_ strange-looking coach 
might be seen travelling on the 
road from Kamienetz to L . 
It was like an enormous coffin set 
on wheels; the wheels were low, 
the coach was long, painted black, 


-and with no windows to speak of, 


only a round hole, protected by an 
iron grating, close under the roof— 
a conveyance that looked more like 
a hearse to trundle the dead than 
a vehicle to serve the living. It 
was, in fact, the travelling prison in 
which those social dead, the con- 
demned, are taken to their destina- 
tion within the empire. If their 
doom extends beyond it they leave 
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the luxury of this rolling cell for 
the kibitka or continue their jour- 
ney on foot. 

The coffin-like vehicle was drawn 
by four horses and accompanied 
by anescort of soldiers. It bound- 
ed along like a whirlwind, blowing 
the snow before it; a little driver, 
almost a child, seated in a high sad- 
dle on the right leader, kept whip- 
ping his horses with all his little 
might, until suddenly coach and 
cavalcade pulled up at the post- 
house of a village. The hour was 
early, yet many people were already 
astir. ‘True, the arrival of the tra- 
velling prison is always announc- 
ed beforehand, in order that fresh 
relays may be ready; but, besides 
the people of the post-house, there 
were peasants coming and going, 
and a movement about the place 
that was hardly to have been ex- 
pected at such an early hour. 

The soldiers alighted and went 
in to their breakfast ; the small pos- 
tilion tumbled out of his saddle and 
followed them, while hostlers hurried 
out and began to unyoke the jad- 
ed team. In a moment the quiet 
roadside was a scene of busy con- 
fusion and loud talk. People came 
round the travelling tomb and 
looked up at the grating wistfully ; 
but no wan face such as they were 
used to see appeared there. It 
might have been carrying a corpse, 
so devoid of living tenants did it 
seem. Presently a merry fellow 
struck up a dumka on his korbana, 
and the gazers deserted the coach 
and gathered round him at the inn 
door. Every one went away except 
one tall peasant girl, whose face 
was nearly quite concealed by a 
fur hood drawn close round it. 
She waited a moment, glancing 
nervously around her, and then, 
looking up to the grating, she said 
in a low, eager voice : 
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“ Father !” 

“ My child !” 

“Close behind the cairn, to the 
right, there is a man who is dying; 
they have brought him here to get 
absolution. See, they are com- 
ing.” 

As the group of two’ peasants 
bearing the dying man approached, 
a tipsy peasant opportunely came 
rolling across the road, and, stag- 
gering in amongst the hostlers, began 
swearing at them; they answered 
him in kind, blows followed quickly, 
and then the Jew postmaster came 
out and belabored them all round 
with his stick, till in a second eve- 
rything was confusion, and every- 
body was screaming and vocifer- 
ating. 

While the mélée was at its height 
the two bearers approached the 
prison, laid down their stretcher, 
and drew near to witness the fray. 
The dying man, with the sweat of 
death upon his brow, but fully con- 
scious, turned his eyes with an 
expression of contrite supplication 
towards the grating, and murmur- 
ed in a broken but audible voice : 

“ Mea culpa, mea maxima culpa.” 

A face appeared at the window, 
a pair of sunken eyes, still full of 
fire, met his, a hand was uplifted, 
and the words “ Zgo te absolvo”’ fell 
on the dying man’s ear like the 
heavenly message that they were. 

His eyes were fixed on the face 
of the priest, whose hand continu- 
ed uplifted, repeating the blessing 
and the absolution, mingled with 
brief, strong words of hope and 
faith, The peasapt girl, standing 
under the hedge, watched the scene, 
while her lips moved rapidly in 
prayer. Five minutes passed. The 
bearers went back to lift their bur- 
den. The fray was at an end. 

“Whom have you there ?” inquir- 
ed the postmaster, approaching. 
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“Our brother; we are taking 
him to our old home to be nursed ; 
he is dying.” 

They bent 
stretcher, but 
startled faces. 

“ He is dead!’ said the Jew in 
awe-stricken tones; and all the 
people, moved by pity and curiosity, 
drew near to look. 

“ Yes, he is dead!” they repeat- 
ed.. 

A low cry of joy, as it sounded, 
rose up from some one—perhaps 
from the hooded figure, whose eyes 
were lifted to the grating, where 
through blinding tears she could 
see a bronzed face, paler than it 
used to be, but still full of energy, 
with the bristling gray hair shorn 
and in its place the hideous con- 
vict cap. ‘lhe convict’s lips were 
moving rapidly, and the hand was 
raised, repeating benedictions over 
the dead confessor. 

All the people stood back re- 
spectfully as the brothers, who 
bore their affliction with surprising 
equanimity, raised the stretcher, 
now become a bier, and went on 
their way, the stately young figure 
following at a distance. 

“Whom have you within?” in- 
quired the postmaster of one of 
the soldiers, pointing to the coach. 

“A Polish priest.” 

“Bound for—?” 

“ Siberia.” 


down to lift the 
drew back with 


Mysteries lie around us in the 
dark. The wicked pass upon their 
way exulting; but the glare of the 
tyrant’s chariot,lamps comes like a 
heavenly beam upon the victim, 
and shows him the cup which the 
angel is holding out. 

Siberia! If the word fell on 
Hedwige’s ear, it was a stab that 
might have been spared. The 
man spoke at random, answering 
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from conjecture rather than ac- 
knowledge his ignorance. In the 
land of tyranny every man aims at 
being a trusted agent. It did not 
much matter, he thought, whether 
the convict was condemned to the 
great prison land or to the nar- 
rower tomb of Kronstadt. Kron- 
stadt, with its dungeons sunk be- 
neath the sea, was good measure 
even for a Polish priest, and left 
little cause for envy to those who 
were told off to the icy arms of 
Siberia—unless, mayhap, the pri- 
soner was sentenced to the mines; 
even then, indeed, the choice was 
difficult. 

If Hedwige heard the answer 
she took no heed of it, but hurried 
on to Kronstadt as soon as her 
departure became possible. 

She was to be the guest there of 
a Mme. Rakomoff, a distant cousin 
of Paul Ruboff’s. Mme. Rako- 
moff was a widow of about forty ; 
her husband had held a post of 
some importance in the customs, 
and this had given her during his 
lifetime an importance which she 
spoke of now as “ my former bril- 
liant position,” and to the rags of 
this position she clung with leech- 
like tenacity. Like most women 
of her class, she affected fine man- 
ners, talked of the court as if it 
were her native element_and the 
society of Kronstadt a land of ex- 
ile. She was a harmless soul, and 
good-natured except when her 
vanity was touched or her loyalty 
suspected, in either which case she 
would have been as cruel as a 
Nero. She had a heart of stone 
for any one who rebelled against 
the czar, especially if the rebel 
were a Pole. Still, the proud Po- 
lish nobles, who, through their més- 
alliance with a Ruboff, had been 
drawn within the circle of her remote 
belongings, were a subject of pride 
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to.Mme. Rakomoff, though they 
had never noticed her. 

Witold Ranolzki found her out, 
detected her weak points, and play- 
ed upon them with that skill which 
wrought upon Paul Ruboff. He 
gradually brought the widow to 
send an invitation to the young 
Countess Hedwige to come and 
visit her. But when the letter was 
gone, and Witold added as a con- 
dition of the visit that it should be 
kept a secret, the scheme nearly 
fell through. What! Mme. Rako- 
moff was to spend countless roubles 
in entertaining a great lady, her 
cousin to boot, and she was to get 
no glory out of it? She was to 
hide her splendid candlestick under 
the bed? And why? What mys- 
tery was there to hide? Either 
the countess was ashamed of being 
the guest of Ivan Rakomoff's wi- 
dow or she was plotting mischief. 
It taxed Witold’s diplomatic skill 
to. the utmost to pacify the vain 
little woman, but he conquered at 
last, by dint of flattery so broadly 
tendered that he laughed openly 
at himself as he administered it. 

“She is no conspirator, I swear 
to you, my cousin,” he declared ; 
and Mme. Rakomoff purred like a 
stroked cat to hear herself so ad- 
dressed by Prince Ranolzki. “She 
is a tender-hearted girl, bent on a 
mission of mercy. Will you not 
take my word as a kinsman ?” 

“ Assuredly, prince, if—”’ 

“Nay, why this ceremony be- 
tween cousins? Call me Witold, I 
pray you.” 

“Dear Witold, since you assure 
me—” And the widow, chuckling 
with gratified vanity, gave in. 

The dreary state room was made 
ready for Hedwige, the tapestries 
were uncovered, the silver-embroi- 
dered counterpane was spread, and 
Mme. Rakomoff, in a flutter of de- 
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licious excitement, awaited the ar- 
rival of her guest. 

But when Hedwige appeared the 
gushing hostess felt at once that 
there would be neither sympathy 
nor companionship between them ; 
her fussy affectation was cowed by 
the simplicity and proud reserve of 
the Polish girl. It was as if a 
queen had alighted under her roof 
and put an extinguisher on her 
brass candlestick. it had taken as 
much persugsion to induce Hed- 
wige to accept the Muscovite’s hos- 
pitality as to compel the latter to 
consent to the conditions, and, now 
that she had come, she stood aloof, 
courteous, unexacting, and mis- 
trustful. Witold had made all 
ready for the bold venture. The 
jailer had been won; many others 
were bought, blinded, or circum- 
vented. 


While these preliminaries were 
going on Pére Alexander languish- 
ed at Kronstadt in one of the tombs 
beneath the sea—a slimy den where 
no ray of light penetrated, whose 
walls were thick with foul live crea- 
tures that crawled over him, hissing 
in the darkness, stinging and de- 
vouring him; where no sound ever 
broke the death-like silence except 
the heavy wash of the waye against 
the dungeon wall, or now and then 
the moans and shrieks of fellow-cap- 
tives in surrounding cells. Some 
of them were raving maniacs, oth- 
ers only cried out under the lash or 
the screw or some other device 
of cruelty; for their jailers, brutaliz- 
ed by their diabolical employment, 
made a sport of the agonies of their 
wretched victims, and added illegal 
tortures to their miserable lot. No 
beam of sun or stars pierced the 
dense gloom of those horrible 
abodes, where man, become a de- 
mon, works his wicked will upon 
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his fellow-men unseen. Only the 
light of faith may enter there to 
illuminate the saddest of earthly 
dooms, and bid the sufferer look 
beyond this life for the justice that 
has no witness here below. God 
said : “ Let there be light, and there 
was light.” In Russia, the land of 
slaves and tyrants, one man says, 
“ Let there be darkness !” and forth- 
with the light goes out, and men 
are plunged into the darkness of 
the shadow of death. , 

Here, in our own free land, the 
sun of liberty is shining; we are 
wronged, and we take our grievance 
to the law, and the rulers them- 
selves are ruled and no man fears 
injustice; Sabbath bells are ring- 
ing, children’s laughter comes echo- 
ing across the fields where the free- 
man drives the plough through the 
smoking furrow; but yonder, in 
Kronstadt, captives, many of whom 
are blameless, heroic men, are 
calling to us from their tombs be- 
neath the sea; calling for help to 
their free brothers, who do not hear; 
calliag for pity to God, who does 
not answer. 


Witold arrived early one morning 
to see Hedwige and give her the 
final directions. Everything was 
ready for, the rescue that night. 

“And the watch—you are sure 
of him ?” she inquired. 

“His pay depends on the suc- 
cess of the enterprise.” 

“And the boatman—you have 
no misgivings of him ?” 

“ His head is staked on the issue, 
and the game is worth the candle 
to him. He will be waiting for you 
under the north tower. He will 
give you the watchword, ‘Czen- 
stochowa!’ You will answer, ‘Ora 
pro nobis!’ As the clock strikes 
two the watch within will be re- 
lieved, and in a few minutes a win- 
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dow in the north tower will open, 
and Pére Alexander will let himself 
down by a rope-ladder. You will 
get into the boat and the man will 
row you to the stone stair. Re- 
member you keep close under the 
wall; then, all three, you will leap 
across the bar, and, taking to the 
water, swim out to the Britannia. 
You will know her by a red light 
shining at her stern; this is the 
signal. Swim round her to the off 
side; the boat will be waiting there 
to pick you up.” 

“Why must the boatman come 
with us?” asked Hedwige. “It 
may be foolish, but the idea of 
having a Russian hireling for com- 
panion in our flight frightens me.”’ 

“ He is a tool and an accomplice, 
and you cannot do without him. 
He must swim with you or else re- 
main in his boat to be detected 
when daylight comes; he would be 
at once taken up and put to the 
torture till he accounted for his 
presence there. There is no al- 
ternative but to let him swim with 
you tothe ship. And it must all 
be done with the utmost rapidity. 
I can count upon the watch, but 
there are lynx-eyes stationed in the 
harbor, and if one of them spied 
the boat or any unusual movement, 
the alarm would be given and pur- 
suit would beimmediate. Happily 
the nights are dark, and we are not 
likely to have a moon to-night. 
My only fear is for Pére Alexander. 
Will he be equal to the effort ?” 

“He used to be an excellent 
swimmer. I have heard my father 
tell of his feats in early days.” 

“ But he was young then.” 

“He is young now. I have no 
misgivings about him.” 

“And for yourself, my cousin— 
have you calculated the risks? 
They are tremendous: the sea is 
fearfully cold; the distance will 
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strain your strength to the very ut- 
most. The dangers are great and 
manifold.” 

“T have the blood of the Jagel- 
lons in my veins.” 

“True; but -you are a woman 
and not inured to hardship.” 

“Women who come of a race of 
heroes can bear hardship better 
than others. I know this night's 
work will try my metal, but I have 
put my trust in God. Moreover, I 
am alone now. If I die I leave 
no mother to mourn me.” 

“Bid me come and share the 
danger with you, cousin.” 

“You are not free to obey me if 
I did. A prisoner on parole is 
bound by the chains of honor.” 

“Does a man feel bound to the 
wolf who drops him a moment from 
his fangs ?” 

“Your uncle has made great 
sacrifices for us already. If you 
break your word and fly he will 
answer for it with his life.” 

“T forgot! I forgot that he ex- 
isted,” said Witold, turning from 
her with visible agitation. “Hed- 
wige! Hedwige!” he cried, com- 
ing back, and his fine features 
were convulsed with passionate 
feeling, “why are you so cruel? 
Bid me at least hope that later, 
when these terrible times are pass- 
ed away, and we can meet in secu- 
rity and peace—” 

“These are not times to talk of 
hopes,” she said, interrupting him ; 
but the rebuke in her blue eyes 
as they met his was more sad 
than stern. 

“T know it; they are times for 
action. But hope lends energy to 
action. Forgive me, my cousin, 
but we are parting, perhaps for 
ever, and I fain would have had 
one gentle word from your lips to 
remember when I shall have no- 
thing else to live for.” 
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“You are my dear cousin, my 
best friend, m#brother,” said Hed- 
wige, with a tear in her voice; and 
she held out her hand to him. 

“Ts this our last good-by ?” he 
asked. 

“Tt must be so if you leave this 
afternoon.” 

“T might be in time by leaving 
this evening; I need only reach 
Kamienetz by noon on Thursday.” 

“It would be. folly to risk it. 
Let us say good-by now. God 
guard you, cousin !” 

He raised her thand to his lips, 
and turned from her without 
speaking. 

She heard the great door close 
upon him, and then the proud girl 
clasped her hands with a wail and 
sobbed as if her heart would break. 

The morning passed, and the 
afternoon. Happily, Mme. Rako- 
moff was in bed, resting herself 
for the coming fatigues of a ball 
that she was to attend that night, 
so Hedwige was free and alone al] 
day. She spent hours pacing up 
and down the gaudy crimson draw- 
ing-room, her arms crossed, her 
head erect, and a strange light of 
triumphant energy on her pale, low 
brow. Asshe swept to and fro in 
her dark, clinging draperies she 
looked a true daughter of her he- 
roic, namesake who gave Christian- 
ity to Poland in exchange for the 
Jagellons’ crown, a creature born 
for high achievement and assured 
of victory. 

Mme. Rakomoff, having rested 
since eleven o'clock the previous 
night, rose at eight, and at ten made 
her appearance, equipped for the 
fray. Shecamerustling in, sparkling 
with jewels and self-complacency, 
and expecting to excite the young 
Polish girl’s admiration and envy 
by her magnificence. Hedwige 
was still wandering up and down 
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the room with that gestless motion 
which betokens inWard agitation 
too strong for physical repose. 
She met her hostess with a cheer- 
ful smile, and, with true feminine 
instinct, gave the praise expected of 
her. 

“What glorious emeralds, ma- 
dame!” she exclaimed in genuine 
admiration of the large green gems 
that shone on the widow’s neck 
and in her hair. 

Mme. Rakomoff laughed, and 
declared that these were nothing 
compared to whaf she had upstairs. 
She said good-night to her guest, 
and was turning away when Hed- 
wige, moved by some secret yearn- 
ing of her young heart for a touch 
of sympathy, as well as by a feeling 
of gratitude to the woman who had 
sheltered and trusted her, and 
whom she would never look upon 
again, put her arms round Mme. 
Rakomoff’s neck and kissed her. 

“Good-night, my cousin; you 
have been very good to me,” she 
said. 

Mme. Rakomoff returned the 
caress with some surprise, but cor- 
dially, and rode away in a flutter of 
happy excitement. Hedwige then 
went to herroom. The night wore 
on; the hours went slowly as a 
passing bell. When it struck one 
she dressed herself in a peasant 
costume made of light material, 
and throwing a large, hooded 
cloak, lined with fur, round her, 
stole softly down the stairs. The 
lamps were burning, but the porter 
was not in the hall; Mme. Rako- 
moff was not expected till four 
o'clock, so every one was resting. 
‘The door had been left unbarred. 
Hedwige opened it with velvet fin- 
gers, and closed it as if her heart 
were in the lock. She then stepped 
out into the street, and walked on 
as rapidly asshe dared. The night 
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was inky dark, but she made her 
way unmolested across the city 
through the deserted streets. No 
one was abroad oh foot; only a few 
carriages were bearing revellers 
home from a feast. As she ap- 
proached the Fortress her heart 
beat in hot thumps against her 
side. If the watch should have 
been changed, or if he should turn 
traitor? She sent up a prayer 
and walked on. She passed the 
gates unchallenged, whether unseen 
or not she could not say; then, 
creeping with cat-like steps through 
the gloom, she crossed the great 
quadrangle and on through courts 
within courts, all dark and unten- 
anted, and at last she reached the 
trysting-place under the north 
tower. ‘The little boat was riding 
lightly on the water, moored to the 
bank. 

“Our Lady of Czenstochowa !” 
murmured the boatman. 

“Ora pro nobis !” answered Hed- 
wige in the same low tone. 

The man did not rise or motion 
her to enter the boat, but sat per- 
fectly still, his arms crossed, his 
sheepskin cap pulled low over his 
face. She dared not ask a ques- 
tion, but stood there in the dark- 
ness, looking out over the sea, dot- 
ted with a wilderness of vessels, 
great and smail, all dimly visible 
like spectral ships blotting the 
blackness of the night. Where 
was the Britannia? Witold said 
she would know it by a red light in 
the stern; but she strained her 
eyes in vain for the beacon. If it 
should fail? It was an awful fate 
that she was tempting. As she 
stood there shuddering in the 
lonely darkness, all the perils and 
possibilities of the issue rose up 
before her like a horrible vision: 
Mysterious sounds seemed to echo 
from the depths of the subterranes 
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beneath her. Was it the moans 
of.the wretched captives, or might 
not those dread abodes be haunted 
by spirits from the other world ?— 
the ghosts of those who had lin- 
gered there, first goaded to mad- 
ness and then starved and tortur- 
ed to death. ‘The cold flap of the 
water at her feet sounded porten- 
tous and supernatural; it struck 
terror into her soul, and made her 
heart die within her. Was escape 
yet possible? She looked round 
her, cowering with fear. The great 
donjon keep reared itself above 
her far up into the night—a stone 
giant lifted out of the sea by 
strong, hideous monsters who 
dwelt in the depths below. Were 
they grinning at her from the cy- 
clopean battlements, dimly visible 
near the stars ? 

But what miserable cowardice 
was this! Hedwige made the sign 
of the cross and sent up her heart 
in a cry for strength. She had 
come here trusting in One mightier 
than the giants of the deep, more 
powerful than all the powers of 
darkness; she would trust him still; 
he was merciful and faithful, and 
she was his child. ‘Terror had 
made the time seem long, but in 
reality she had not been waiting 
ten minutes when the clock of the 
Fortress struck two. A hundred 
dials from the city answered it. 
They were still clanging when a 
window opened in the tower; a 
rope-ladder was let down, and 
presently a large, heavy form 
was dimly discernible descending 
slowly. Hedwige did not dare 
watch it, but hid her face in her 
hands, praying with all her might. 
Pfesently she heard some one close 
beside her, and looked up. 

“Father!” 

“God be praised, my child !” 

They had spoken in a whisper, 
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but the boatman hissed out an 
angry Aush / and signed to them to 
take their places beside him. They 
did so quickly, and then the boat 
shot out over the flood, keeping 
close in the deep shadow of the 
wall. A few minutes brought them 
near the stone stair which mark- 
ed the line that no boat dare pass. 

Thank Heaven! they. were safe so 
far. But just at this moment the 
moon sailed out from beneath a 
bank of cloud and swept the 
darkness from the sea. Ghosts 
started up from the shadows and 
glided along the rigging, signalling 
silently from ship to ship; ghouls 
leaped out from the loopholes of 
the donjon keep, goblins perched 
upon buttress and battlement; the 
vessels stood out like a phantom 
fleet in the offing, that was white in 
the silver illumination. The senti- 
nel boats gleamed in horrible dis- 
tinctness on the nearer waters. 
They lay as silent as logs; the sen- 
tinels were most likely asleep, but 
the lightest noise upon the waters 
would arouse tiem. And where 
was the red beacon that was to 
guide them after their perilous 
plunge? ‘There was no sign of it 
anywhere A cry rose to .Hed- 
wige’s lips, but happily did not 
pass them, for at the same moment 
the red light became visible in the 
stern of the Britannia. 

“ Quick, take to the water !” said 
the boatman in a hoarse whisper. 

“You first, father; it will give 
me courage,” said Hedwige in low, 
hurried tones. 

Pére Alexander made the sign of 
the cross, commended his soul to 
his Maker, and plunged into the 
water. The noise of his fall sound- 
ed preternaturally loud. Hedwige’s 
heart stood still. But no sign 
came from the watch-boats to show 
that they had heard anything 
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Pére Alexander, after disappearing 
for a moment, rose to the surface 
and struck out with the ease ofa 
practised swimmer. 

Hedwige turned to the boatman 
and motioned him to follow, but as 
she did so the clear beam of the 
moon fell upon his face, and she 
repressed a scream. 

“ Witold !” 

“Hush! Jump in!” 

“You first.” 

“ IT cannot.” 

“ You must!” 

“Tcannot. I only came because 
the boatman failed at the last. 
Quick, for Heaven's sake!” 

“T will not move until you do. 
It is madness to hesitate. Witold, 
if you love me—” 

“ Dearest, begone! Every mo- 
ment is precious. If the watch 
should hear us!” 

“ Jump in, and I will follow.” 

“T cannot—” 

“ But why? In Heaven’sname—” 

There was a second’s hesitation 
before he answered : 

* J cannot swim.” 

“QO Witold, Witold!” She flung 
herself on his breast. “Then I will 
stay with you. Let usdie together!” 

He clasped her for one moment 
in a passidnate embrace; then, 
lifting her in his strong arms as 
lightly as if she had been an infant, 
he flung her from him into the 
heaving flood. 

The shock took her breath away, 
for the water was cold as ice, and 
he thought she had fainted; but 
love of life quickly asserted itself and 
lent an almost superhuman strength 
to the delicate young limbs. 

The red light was shining steadi- 
ly ahead, and he saw that Hedwige 
had it in sight. No sign or stir 
came from the sentinel-boats; but 
as she passed within a few yards 
of one of them Witold fell upon 
his knees and followed her with a 
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prayer as pure as ever heart of man 
sent up for the woman he loved. 

He followed her track upon the 
water until she disappeared behind 
the Britannia, and then he knew 
that she was safe. 

Pére Alexander was already on 
board, and kindly hands were min- 
istering to him. The captain’s 
wife, an English lady, was waiting 
to receive Hedwige, but, with an 
exclamation of anguish, she hur- 
ried to the ship’s side. 

The boat lay half in shadow and 
half in the silver light; she saw 
Witold standing there, and she 
knew that his eyes were straining 
for some sign from her. She pull- 
ed out her little handkerchief, drip- 
ping from the sea, and shook it 
above her head. He saw it and 
waved his hand in answer. Then 
Hedwige fell upon her knees, cry- 
ing like a child. The captain’s 
wife put her arms round her, and 
the girl let herself be led down to 
the cabin, while the sailors looked 
on, their honest hearts full of chiv- 
alrous compassion for the beautiful 
young lady and the lover who had 
rescued her at the sacrifice of his 
life. 

All was activity now on board 
the Britannia, for she was to sail 
by daybreak. The anchor was 
hauled up, the canvas was unfurl- 
ed, and before the last star had 
faded from the sky the good ship 
stood out to sea bearing Hedwige 
and Pére Alexander to the free 
shores of England. 


Not long after this memorable 
night the governor of Kamienetz 
was dismissed because, so the ru- 
mor ran, he had connived at the 
flight of a Polish nobleman, who 
had escaped to France disguised 
as the valet of a rich Russian trader. 

The name of the Russian was 
Paul Ruboff. 
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“SCIENCE AND SENTIMENT.”* 


THE first public meeting of the 
Phi Beta Kappa Alumni of New 
York was held in this city, April 
19, at Chickering Hall. The ob- 
ject of the association was to bring 
together the college graduates in 
this city, so given to trade, and re- 
new the influence which the Phi 
Beta Kappa had exerted in the 
colleges, and the audience was re- 
fined and cultivated in character. 

Dr. Noah Porter, President of 
Yale College, was chosen to give 
the address of this anniversary, 
which we find reported in the col- 
umns of the Zribune. 

The subject which Dr. Porter 
treated is one that engages the se- 
rious attention of the active, intelli- 
gent minds of our day. His treat- 
ment of it was scholarly and his 
line of argument was philosophi- 
cal, while the general tone of his 
address was practical and popular. 

We are always gratified in see- 
ing our distinguished scholars 
coming to the front and discussing 
those serious and great questions 
which occupy, agitate, and even 
try that class of men who have not 
received their souls in vain. It is, 
indeed, a part of the duty of this 
class to endeavor to bring to light 
the truths which are necessary to 
the satisfactory solution of these 
problems, and to aim at producing 
certain, strong, and healthy con- 
victions in the minds of the com- 
munity. While appreciating high- 
ly as we do Dr. Porter’s efforts, 
and trusting that his example will 
stimulate others, equally as well 
equipped, to enter into the same 
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field, we cannot avoid at the same 
time giving expression to certain 
thoughts which have arisen in our 
mind while attentively reading his 
interesting address. 

The title of President Porter’s 
address is “Science and Senti- 
ment.” The two are in the first 
place put in contrast to each other 
as natural enemies, following which 
they are shown to be indispensable 
friends, and then that sentiment is 
the moving force of science, and, 
finally, the claims of sentiment are 
established as interpreted by science 
robed in common sense. 

Dr. Porter, after having explain- 
ed how “sentiment is the moving 
force of science,” proceeds to show 
that “sentiment is to be regulated 
by science,” and under the heading, 
“The appeal always to the intel- 
lect,” he says: 


“In such cases it is not the claim of 
sentimentas such, still less of sentiment 
as pure feeling, which decides the ques- 
tion, but of sentiment as recognized and 
interpreted by science. The appeaf is 
not taken from the intellect to the feel- 
ings, which would open the flood- gates 
to fanaticism and passion; nor is it 
from one feeling to another, which would 
call on the blind to lead the blind; nor 
is it to transfer one subject-matter to the 
court of the intellect and another to the 
court of the feelings—which would intro- 
duce endless questions about jurisdic- 
tion, and make the courts a laughing- 
stock by injunctions and counter-in- 
junctions—but it is an appeal to the 
intellect, in robes of science, too, as 
grounding its judgments upon the data 
furnished by the presence and demands 
of sentiment in the nature of man.” 


Now, what serious thinking 
minds are anxious to be inform- 
ed about is what are the ultimate 
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grounds on which the sentiment 
makes this “appeal to the intel- 
lect”? Grant “the presence and 
demands of sentiment in the na- 
ture of man,’ what is the force and 
validity of its presence and de- 
mands? Can sentiment stand up 
and face intellect, and say: “I am 
here on as legitimate and firm a 
basis as you are, and can also 
prove in the court of reason that 
my claims to attention are as well 
grounded as yours”? It would 
seem so by the assertions of the 
distinguished author of this ad- 
dress, and his unquestionable abil- 
ity and the character of his audi- 
ence lead us to anticipate, in an- 
swer to this question, satisfactory 
evidence and a triumphant deci- 
sion in favor of the rights of senti- 
ment. 


‘* Science,” he tells us, ‘‘should often 
recognize in sentiment an important ele- 
ment and datum of proof. If science is 
called into existence by sentiment, and 
sentiment furnishes and shapes the ends 
of science, and sentiment is controlled by 
science, then science may reasonably re- 
cognize sentiment as having an impor- 
tant place in the economy of nature. 

“For example, in all those sciences 
which have to do with human interests, 
as in all the subdivisions of political and 
social philosophy, it may be assumed as 
a sound maxim that any principle which 
can be clearly proved to be inconsistent 
with the elevation and enjoyment of the 
greatest number of human beings is to be 
regarded as untrue. In other words, 
those teachings of political economy 
which can be shown to be the most hu- 
mane give prima facie evidence that they 
are true. Those systems that favor in- 
cividual ownership of property, a mea- 
sure of copartnership in capital and co- 
operation in labor, general education, 
the alleviation of drudgery, reasonable 
amusements, the refinement of the pub- 
lic tastes, bring a strong recommenda- 
tion in their favor on strictly scientific 
grounds. These grounds rest upon the 
axiom that all the arrangements of na- 
ture contemplate the gratification of the 
better and nobler sentiments of individ- 
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ual men. All social and political or- 
ganizations find the reason of their being 
in this as an assumed and attainabie 
end. 

“Nature would be a monster did she 
not arrange for the common good, and 
Nature would be a bungler if she did 
not provide that whatever makes one 
man happier and better should be con- 
sistent with the well-being of all the 
fest.” 


We accept this appeal to the 
“nobler sentiments ” as good argu- 
ment as far as it goes, but it does 
not go far enough to meet the scien- 
tists who hold, as the address in- 
forms us, the tollowing : 


“ For what, pray, has sentiment to do 
with science, when sentiment itself, ac- 
cording to the ‘ conquered stand-point,’ is 
nothing but a transient tremor of a brain- 
cell—a rosy blush suffusing for an in- 
stant the surface of super-refined mole- 
cules—a rose-leaf hanging slightly on 
the stem evolved from a material germ, 
as frail as it is beautiful— 


*** Or like the snow upon the river, 
A moment white, then gone for ever’ ?”” 


Nor does it strengthen his case 
in their eyes by appealing to “a 
theory of life,” which he makes: 


‘*If this is true of institutions and so- 
cial economies, it must also be true of a 
theory of life. Whatever theory shocks 
the modesty or the moderation of nature 
does violence to that fellow-feeling which 
makes the whole world kin, gives spur 
or rein to the appetites which we have 
in common with the brutes. Whatever 
tends to degrade or debase our man- 
hood, whatever ministers to bad neigh- 
borhood between men or communities, 
or inflames envious or selfish passion, is 
for these reasons rightly held to be false 
on purely scientific grounds. It is the 
dictate of a rigidly scientific spirit to re- 
ject such a theory altogether until it 
forces conviction by absolute demon- 
Stration.” 


The last sentence seems to sup- 
pose the possibility of demonstrat- 
ing a theory of life such as modern 
socialists and communists wildly 
dream of. Wesubmit that so far Dr. 
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Porter does not show a strong grasp 
of the radical points of his subject, 
hence his language is a little hazy ; 
his statements are somewhat weak, 
and he fails to give full satisfaction. 
For if the sentiments of our nature 
are as valid as its cognitions, why 
stop at simply saying so? Why 
not carry the war into Africa, and 
remove any doubt on the minds of 
his hearers by proving it? Is it 
not a culpable weakness to even 
suppose that perhaps, after all, it is 
possible they may be demonstrated 
to be all moonshine ? 

But it may be that, as the learn- 
ed professor advances in his sub- 
ject, his clearness, force, and men- 
tal courage will increase, and by 
what follows this appears to be the 
fact : 

** Science finds in man,” he tells us, 
“the desire for immortality, and finds it 
to be a persistent and irrepressible force. 
It craves existence for those whom we 
love as truly as for our individual selves. 
This desire is a constant and ever-recur- 
ting fact, a phenomenon of enormous 
significance, a force of terrific energy if 
we estimate it by its power of work. It 
may not be legitimate to reason: We are 
unwilling to cease to exist, then we shall 
not cease to exist; but it is perfectly ra- 
tional to conclude that Nature must put 
a lie on all her analogies and indications 
if she has not provided a fact which shall 
answer to this desire when viewed in its 
place among the springs of human ac- 
tion.” 


This is well and strongly put, 
but it is spoiled by the clause, 
“It may not be legitimate to rea- 


son.” Why put this dead fly into 
the ointment? Has Dr. Porter 
himself a lurking doubt as to the 
ability of reason to demonstrate the 
immortality of the soul? If not, 
then why make this supposition to 
his audience? ‘hese are not the 
times when men who stand high in 
the estimation of the community 
may use hesitating language on the 
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great truths which underlie all re- 
ligion, or state them, as it were, 
hypothetically. 

Let us do no injustice to. Dr. 
Porter; perhaps it was but tender- 
ness on his part towards what he 
supposed might be the state of 
mind of some of his cultivated au- 
dience, and, like a wise strategist, 
he is cautiously leading them on 
to the recognition of the legitimate 
claims of sentiment and to strong- 
er convictions. In the following 
statement we have reason to be- 
lieve that some such motive has 
guided him in the use of his 
words : 


“If a man,” he says, ‘‘ is scientific in 
proportion as he is sensitive to the most 
subtle intimations and analogies within 
a limited field of observation and expe- 
riment, he is as truly scientific when he 
is equally sensitive to the indications 
that fly into his face in another. That 
the field of science ought to recognize 
the sentiments of the soul among the phe- 
nomena of nature will not be denied, 
however often the fact is overlooked. 
The feeling of reverence or worship for 
the more than finite is another phe- 
nomenon which science has at last con- 
ceded deserves its notice. It fails to do 
justice to this sentiment, however, if it 
does not find its counterpart in that liv- 
ing God for whom the heart thinks and 
longs.” 


*Precisely so; the case is well 
stated, and as this occasion has 
been thought appropriate to bring 
before a scholarly audience the 
claims of sentiment face to face 
with those of science, who is bet- 
ter fitted than Dr. Porter to bring 
home to science by plain facts the 
proof of its injustice, and by the 
truths of reason and the force vof 
sound logic to compel science to 
do justice to sentiment, and to 
“ find its counterpart in that living 
God for whom the heart thinks 
and longs”? But it would be idle 
to imagine that the fact of pitting 








one against the other, and stating 
the claims of each, settles the ques- 
tion. 

Is there, then, no authoritative 
principle recognized by both par- 
ties, by which it can be clearly 
shown,and turned to account that 
the faculty of feeling, or sentiment, 
is as valid in what it duly attests 
as the faculty of cognition, or know- 
ing? ‘That is the question. Dr. 
Porter says: 


‘*Thus far in our-argument we have 
treated the so-called sentiments or sen- 
timentalisms as though they were emo- 
tions only, having no positively intellec- 
tual element, and as only indirectly hav- 
ing claims to the notice of science. We 
have argued that even so regarded they 
are important as data for scientific in- 
ferences, and have, so to speak, authori- 
ty over the conclusions of the intellect. 
We proceed to exhibit them in another 
aspect.” 


Evidently the speaker is con- 
scious that his thesis requires of 
him to go deeper into his subject 
than he has thus far ventured. 
Hence his presentation of it in a 
new aspect: 


“Much of what passes,” he says, “for 
sentiment has a positive intellectual ele- 
ment. Many of the so-called sentiments 
signify strong convictions warmed into at- 
dent enthusiasm and held with passionate 
earnestness. The intellectual elemefit 
may not be obtrusive. The truths on 
which these convictions rest may be seen 
so clearly and reasoned so readily that 
the presence and activity of the intellect 
can scarcely be observed. The feelings 
may flash so quickly into flame, and 
glow with such intense earnestness, that 
even the subject of them scarcely knows 
that he thinks at all. It should never be 
forgotten that emotion in man rests on 
belief ; that feeling of every sort is the 
legitimate product of what is taken to be 
true. The proverb which reads, ‘ Wher- 
ever there is smoke there is fire,’ may 
de expanded thus: Wherever there is fire 
there is fuel, and this may still further be 
applied: Wherever there is the fire of 
emotion there is a firm belief of truth.” 
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This is approaching nearer to 
the vital point, but we should have 
understood him better if he had 
said: “ Much of what passes for sen- 
timent has a positive objective ele- 
ment.” For we are not sure what 
he means by an “ intellectual ele- 
ment.” He seems to identify it 
with the subject, or the knowledge 
of the subject, of its feelings, and 
hence resolves all feelings into a 
purely subjective experience, which 
is pure nonsense. This impres- 
sion is confirmed by his remarks on 
the proverb which he quotes. For 
the logic of the proverb seems to 
us to be this: “ Wherever there is 
smoke there is fire.” Wherever 
there is fire there is fuel, and wher- 
ever there is the fire of emotion 
there is the fuel of truth. We pro- 
test against the weakening clause, 
“thereisa firm belief.” We insist that 
if you put this qualifier in the sen- 
tence for emotion, then put it also 
in the sentence on knowing. “ What 
is sauce for the goose is sauce for 
the gander.” And now the doubt 
begins to creep over our mind 
whether Professor Porter himself 
really believes that there is an 
objective element in any of the 
emotions of the soul. 

But no; he grows bolder, and in 
the following paragraph he faces 
science and says: 


“ Science, so far as it dishonors senti- 
ment, exposes its own narrowness and 
brings into question its own right to 
exist and to give law to man. That 
philosopher who reasons that sentiment 
has no rights over the scientific intellect 
because its phenomena and their effects 
can neither be observed by the senses. 
pictured by the imagination, nor verified 
by experiment, may seem to be con- 
sistent in dismissing sentiment, in all its 
forms of faith and duty, as having no 
possible relations that he can define to 
what he accepts as scientific truth. It 
would be well that he should ask him- 
self whether on his own principles he 
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does not bring into question the au- 
thority of those intellectual processes 
through which all the results of science 
have been achieved, and by faith in which 
all the devotees of science must stand. 
It were a pity that, seeking to clear out 
of its way all impertinent intruders and 
make for itself a clear and open field, it 
should cut off its legs.” 


It would seem that the boldness 
he assumed in the above paragraph 
had excited his fears, and he 
hastens to retrace his steps by a 
most damaging admission to his 
entire thesis : 


“ But we may not linger,” he says, “on 
this treacherous ground. Let us return 
from this metaphysical quagmire and 
gain a firm footing, so that we may 
gather the results of our argument ina 
few brief definitions.” 


So, according to Dr. Porter, it is 
“treacherous ground” to seek to 
find the basis of sentiment, and in 
this pursuit there is the danger of 
landing one’s self in the bogs of a 
“metaphysical quagmire.” If this 
be so, then what Mr. Emerson sings 
is true : 

“ Alas! the sprite that haunts us 
Deceives our rash desire ; 
It whispers of the glorious gods, 
And leaves us in the mire.”’ 

This is rather a sad picture, and 
we are not surprised at the admis- 
sion contained in the sentence 
which closes this remarkable ad- 
dress : 


‘*In a truly scientific theory of the 
universe we recognize common sense, 
with its intuitions that command convic- 
tion and defy analysis ; science, with its 
verified phenomena and demonstrated 
reasonings ; and faith, with its inspiring 
analogies, that are the precursors of an 
ampler knowledge and a purer emotion, 
of asphere in which science and senti- 
ment never even seem to conflict, but 
are always at one.” 


Are we, then, to accept these 
statements as the ultimate grounds 
of the defence of sentiment, and 
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stop here, and admit that all be- 
yond what the president of Yale 
College has given us in his address 
on the question of the origin of 
our sentiments is “ metaphysical 
quagmire,” and that what he calls 
“the intuitions of common. sense 
defy analysis”? This answer may 
not be the sounding for retreat, 
but it looks to us very much like 
giving up the contest and leaving 
the best of the field in the posses- 
sion of “ science.” 

Instead of stopping here with 
scientists, agnostics, positivists, and 
the school of German subjectivists, 
it is just at this stage of the argu- 
ment that the issue with them, in 
our opinion, should be joined. And 
it is at this precise point we do join 
issue with them. 

It is an admitted fact of common 
experience that there are longings 
and yearnings and sirivings after an 
excellence and a good, even in sav- 
age bosoms, which _the soul sees, 
and which the intelligence appre- 
hends more or less clearly, but 
which it cannot fully comprehend. 
Whether these “ nobler sentiments ” 
belong to man’s natural state, or 
are partly due to a special divine 
influence acting on the soul, we are 
not now interested in determining. 
It suffices for our present purpose 
that these are acknowledged by all 
parties as indisputable psychologi- 
cal facts. 

This admitted, we proceed to in- 
quire: From whence come, or 
what is the origin and force of, 
these great longings of the soul, 
these earnest desires of the heart, 
these “noblersentiments”? Their 
origin and basis can be no other 
than that which in the last analysis 
is common to all the operations of 
the soul, for man is a unit and 
always acts as a unit in all his 
relations. This being so, we are 








then forced to advance in our ‘in- 
vestigation a step farther, and are 
bound to ask the ultimate question : 
From whence, then, do all know- 
ledge and desire proceed ? or what 
are the constituent elements of all 
our knowledge or operations of the 
soul? All the operations of the 
soul, we reply, proceed primarily 
from the relation of ourselves with 
something not ourselves. 

If we analyze any one of the 
primal operations of the soul, it 
matters not which, we shall find 
that all knowledge is born of the 
knower and the thing known, the 
lover and the object loved, and 
their relation. Hence ll life, 
which is the sum of our knowing 
and loving, is born of the thinker 
and lover, man, and his relations 
with the object thought and loved. 

These three elements, the think- 
er, and the thing thought, and their 
relation, are the essential condi- 
tions of all knowledge, of all senti- 
ment, of all life, of every process of 
the soul. Eliminate either one of 
these constituents, and the mind 
remains a blank. For it is evident 
something to be known and loved 
must exist. No one can know 
what does not exist. No one can 
love what he does not know. 
Nothing can come from nothing. 
It is equally clear that whatever 
exists cannot be known or loved 
unless it comes in some relation or 
contact with our intelligence or 
sensibili.y. Hence to think or to 
love at all, which is equivalent to 
exist at all, there must be some- 
thing not ourselves, and in some 
sort in contact with ourselves. 
Were the soul by possibility left 
alone to itself, it would be power- 
less to start the least act of any 
one of its faculties; it would be al- 
together unproductive. 

If, therefore, the faculty of think- 
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ing or feeling is awakened into ac- 
tion in the slightest degree, it is 
due to the presence of something, 
whatever that may be, independ- 
ent of itself and in contact with 
its faculties. Hence every opera- 
tion of the soul is inseparable from 
something not ourselves, and so far 
as this something exists it must be 
true, and so far as this something 
is true it must be good. It is im- 
possible, therefore, for any one of 
the faculties of the soul to come 
into operation without the presence 
of something real, true, and good. 
Even in the wildest and most ex- 
travagant productions of the ima- 
gination, the elements out of which 
these are formed are real and ex- 
isting things. Take, for example, 
the centaur, a fabulous being, half- 
man and half-horse. Now, man ex- 
ists, and so does the horse exist, 
but each separately, and what the 
imagination doés is to join these 
two separate existences together 
into one. The imagination does 
not create things, but only recasts 
the already acquired knowledge of 
things into new combinations. 
Three things are therefore nec- 
essary to every process of the 
soul, whatever may be its charac- 
ter: the soul itself with the con- 
sciousness of its acts, the object, 
and their contact with each other. 
But the mere contact of these 
two factors would not necessarily 
produce action, unless there were 
in each something which is com- 
mon to both of their natures. For 
only so far as things have some- 
thing in common with man’s na- 
ture are they to him intelligible 
and desirable, and exert an influ- 
ence over him. Totally dissim- 
ilar things have no relation what- 
ever with each other, are not cogi- 
table, are unknowable and ever 
will be unknowable—simile similt 
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cognoscitur. “Wherefore it must 
be clearly held that everything 
whatsoever that we know begets 
at the same time in us the know- 
ledge of itself; for knowledge is 
brought forth from both, from the 
knower and the thing known.” * 
S “Nothing hath got so farre 
But man hath caught and kept it as his prey. 
His eyes dismount the highest starre : 
He is in little all the sphere. 
Herbs gladly cure our flesh, because that they 
Finde their acquaintance there.” 

It is, therefore, the object, or 
this something not ourselves, which 
determines the character of the 
operation of the soul. For the 
sight of the ocean, or of a bright, 
starry heaven, or of an assembly 
of human beings, gives birth to dif- 
ferent thoughts or emotions in 
the soul. Why is this? We re- 
mained the same in viewing each, 
but the objects were changed, and 
these being of a different charac- 
ter, we were consequently differ- 
ently affected. For it is the ob- 
jects present to us which inform 
and shape our thoughts and senti- 
ments, and not we them. 

To sum up: Without, in the first 
instance, the presence of an object 
there can be no thought, no senti- 
ment, no movement of the will, and 
every operation of the soul is deter- 
mined by the character of its ob- 
ject; these are necessary truths of 
reason, and constitute the primal 
law, in every sphere of existences, 
of all action, all growth, all life. 

Accordingly, then, the aspira- 
tions, or “nobler sentiments,” of 
the soul could not have come in- 
to existence unless something real 
was present and connatural with 
the soul. Consequently the con- 
tents of what are called and ap- 
pealed to by our distinguished au- 
thor as the “nobler sentiments ” 
are the indisputable witnesses of 


*St Augustine, De Trinitate, b. ix. c. xii. 
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the intelligent and sensitive soul 
testifying to the presence of a re- 
ality which is above itself, and 
which gives birth in its very depths 
to an insatiable thirst after ampler 
knowledge, a desire for an unbound- 
ed happiness, and dreams of an un- 
earthly and indescribable beauty. 
These “nobler sentiments,” these 
“intuitions of common sense,” 
which, as we see, clearly admit of 
analysis, are the dawning rays of 
that Divine Sun which have pene- 
trated the soul, constitute the es- 
sence of all religion, and whose 
meridian splendor, if the windows 
of the soul are not shut against 
them, will imparadise it for ever in 
beatific bliss. 

It is here, then, on this primary 


7. . . 
and irrefragable basis of reason, 


we take our stand, refute the errors 
of agnosticism, positivism, scien- 
tism, transcendentalism, and all 
the errors of the schools of modern 
subjective philosophy, and main- 
tain on the terra firma of a sound 
metaphysical basis the great truths 
which underlie religion and soci- 
ety and all their great and grand 
institutions. 

What we deeply regret is that 
a certain class of public champions 
of religion, of Christianity, seem 
not to be aware of the value and 
force of their weapons, and _skir- 
mish with a sort of timidity when 
they should join in battle with its 
enemies, and in the midst of the 
fight ask for a truce when there is 
a fair opportunity of giving a dead- 
ly home-thrust to error. 

For example, when Strauss af- 
firms that “to this extent Feuer- 
bach was right: when he declares 
the origin of religion, nay, the es- 
sence of religion, to be a wish. 
Had man no wish he would have 
no God. What man would have 
liked to be, but was not, he made 
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his god; what he would like to have, 
but could not get for himself, his 
god was to get for him ”—on read- 
ing such a passage we feel inclin- 
ed to ask: Did it never occur to 
these German philosophers to in- 
quire, But whence is this “ wish”? 
Did it never cross the minds of 
these deep casuists to ask, Why 
does “man like to be what he is 
not”? And why does he “like to 
have what he cannot get for him- 
self”? Who or what has put these 
things into man’s head and heart ? 
Surely such questions are the pro- 
per subjects for the students of men- 
tal philosophy. 

Had Strauss or Feuerbach gone 
into these studies, and honestly 
investigated the origin of this, 
“wish” and whence these “lik- 
ings,” and followed sound logic, 
they might have, and probably 
would have, reached the essence of 
all true religion. Yet these men 
professed to be philosophers, and 
wrote in their way much about re- 
ligion; and why did they not ac- 
complish this simple task? These 
problems are not so difficult. Let 
us endeavor to fill up this impor- 
tant gap. 

What, then, is a wish? A wish 
is the consciousness of a capacity 
which is not filled and is therefore 
not satisfied. But there can be no 
consciousness where there is no 
act, and there can be no act where 
there is no object. A wish, conse- 
quently, is the product of some- 
thing present to the soul which is 
not itself, be that something what 
it may. 

Now, this fact is an all-important 
point gained, for it frees the mind 
at once from all pure subjectiv- 
ism, the source of nearly all, if not 
all, the intellectual errors of the 
century. 

For what we think or feel exists, 
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not because we think or feel it, but 
it exists independently of our fac- 
ulty of thinking or sentiment or 
of ourselves. The thing we think 
or feel existed before, and will ex- 
ist after, we have thought or felt it, 
all the same. The subject and the 
object are two independent facters 
in every act or process of the soul. 
For the power to think, to feel, 
or to act creates of itself noth- 
ing; hence what does not exist is 
not thinkable. Pure subjectivism 
begins by excluding God, humani- 
ty, and nature, and attempts to 
fasten its thoughts exclusively on 
the thinker, affirming that the 
thinker is the only reality, when it 
owes the knowledge of the thinker 
to his relation with those very 
realities which it denies! It at- 
tempts the impossible and lands in 
the absurd. Hence the possibility 
of a wish with no objective ele- 
ment as an integral part of its com- 
position is a contradiction to the 
law of all knowledge, is the extinc- 
tion of all intelligence, and turns 
the universe into a huge lie. 

Were we, then, to reverse the 
statement of Feuerbach, Strauss, e¢ 
td omne genus, ‘Had man no wish 
he would have no God,” and say, 
Were there no God man would 
have no wish, we would not only 
come nearer to the truth, but hit 
the truth precisely. 

God exists, therefore I think 
God; this is a sound, correct, and 
an irrefutable statement oftruth. I 
think God, therefore God exists; 
this is a mon-sequitur. God does 
not, therefore, exist because I think 
him, but I therefore think God be- 
cause he exists; this is the order 
of real thought and good logic. 

The first makes my thinking God 
depend on the existence of God, 
the second makes God’s existence 
depend on my thinking him! In 
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the former statement all the facul- 
ties of the soul are placed in har- 
mony with the dictates of reason, 
with the common instincts of men, 
with the voice of the entire human 
race, and in conformity with the 
reality of all things; the latter stul- 
tifies the faculties of the soul, con- 
tradicts the dictates of reason, re- 
pudiates our common instincts, 
and says of the reality of this uni- 
verse: 


“ There is nothing, but all things seem, 
And we see the shadows of the dream.”’ 


Kant was the first among the mod- 
ern German thinkers to enter up- 
on this dreary road, and his jour- 
ney ended in scepticism. Fichte, 
his disciple, advanced further on 
the road and reached pure sub- 
jectivism. Hegel continued their 
course and reached the absurd, 
and with Feuerbach, Strauss, Scho- 
penhauer, and Hartmann the road 
has ended in the slough of de- 
spair called Pessimism. ‘The an- 
cient “ fool said in his heart, There 
is no God!” but in him error had 
not reached its ultimate evolution. 
In the modern fool the disease has 
reached his head and disturbed his 
brain, and in his delirium he ex- 
claims: “Homo sibi deus”—“I 
am God!” 

But here it may be said, You 
have shown that “ the wish” is the 
product of something real, objec- 
tive, and independent of the soul, 
but you have not shown what that 
something is ? 

True; and we now proceed to the 
second step in the analysis of “ the 
wish” in the following manner: 

This wish, we are told, consists in 
“ what man would have liked to be, 
but was not,” “ what he would like 
to have, but could not get for him- 
self.” Now, as- the object deter- 
mines the character of the act of 
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the soul, it follows that man’s wish 
to be what he is not, and to have 
what he had not, and could not 
get for himself, must be awakened 
in the soul by the presence of an 
object greater and more excellent 
than himself, and more desirable 
than anything he has got. For no 
one is so devoid of common sense 
as to wish to be less than what he 
is, or to have less good than he has 
got. Itis not’ possible in the na- 
ture of man so to wish or to desire. 
This wish, therefore, is an “ inward 
impulsion ” for an increased great- 
ness, for a more perfect happiness, 
an “ideal excellence in all direc- 
tions.” 

Now, what is this somewhat or 
something present to the soul, and 
not itself, which awak€éns in it the 
insatiable wish to be like-it—that is, 
to be transformed into it; and in 
so being, possess, or rather be pos- 
sessed by it, and in this way attain 
its highest perfection and supreme 
happiness ? 

Here let the light of reason speak, 
here let the common voice of the 
human race over the whole world 
be heard, and they join together 
with the language of sound philo- 
sophy, and unhesitatingly proclaim 
that this something present to the 
soul, independent and above them, 
this is no other than the living 
God! O vain sophists! it is God’s 
blissful presence which has awak- 
ened in the soul the apprehension 
of his divine perfections, and it is 
these which have given birth to 
“the wish” and all its “nobler 
sentiments,” and herein lies the 
true origin and essence of all reli- 
gion ! 

God, then, who is at the bottom 
of “the wish,” and its sire, is the 
origin and essence of all religion, 
and theapprehension and knowledge 
of God rests on the fast foundation 
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of the essential law of our rational 
nature; and so long as man remains 
man, so long as he retains a ra- 
tional element in his nature, so 
long will religion make its claims 
upon him, and its claims will be 
imperative. 

This demonstration, of which we 
have given an inadequate outline, 
is the work of mental philosophy, 
and if it would accomplish its task 
it must fearlessly advance beyond 
its present stopping-place, and, with 
a stronger and deeper grasp of the 
first truths within its own province, 
grapple with the problems which 
now occupy the thoughts of serious- 
minded men, otherwise it will fail 
to meet the intellectual, religious, 
and moral needs of our age. We 
think we seg and see clearly, that 
the road is open for philosophy to 
accomplish its great mission in the 
simple fact that the analysis of any 
one of the primary operations of the 
soul contains in germ the complete 
refutation of one and all of the 
false theories of modern subjective 
philosophical speculations, espe- 
cially those of Germany and France. 
In this simple analysis, so plain, 
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so true, and so fruitful, will be 
found, if men could be led to seek 
it, the antidote to that poison of 
scepticism which has blighted the 
highest intellectual activity and 
smothered the noblest aspirations 
of the soul of the most gifted men 
of our century, and which has 
driven them to turn their genius to 
the anatomy of the hindmost bone 
of the hind-head of the carp, and 
to the serious study of prehistoric 
cockroaches. When it is under- 
stood, appreciated, and fully turn- 
ed to account that no act of the 
soul is possible without an ob- 
jective element which determines 
its character, then that reign of 
darkness, of unbelief, from which 
few active minds in our day have 
escaped, will be dispelled as the 
fog vanishes before the influence of 
the rising sun. Then, and perhaps 
not till then, will the way be open- 
ed for the divine light of Chris- 
tianity to re-enter into the souls of 
men, and with its creative spirit 
restore the inward man to peace 
and joy and might, and through 
the instrumentality of man renew 
the whole face of the earth. 
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Periops of transition have been 
generally the most interesting on 
record, presenting as they do those 
contrasts wisich give a sort of col- 
oring or shading to events and form 
what may be termed the picturesque 
of history. Among the most no- 
table of these transitions was that 
of old society from paganism to 
Christianity in various countries ; 
and one of them has tempted us 
to offer a few observations on that 
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subject, apropos of a book recently 
published by M. Gaston Boissier, 
and entitled Za Religion Romaine, 
@’ Auguste aux Antonins, though tuis 
author does not dwell much on the 
locality to which we would make 
special reference. 

That locality is a part of Ireland, 
including those islets named the 
“Three Aras” (like the mother 
island herself, which always and 
most anciently bore the title of 
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Atre or Eire), and situated at the 
entrance of what was once Lough 
Lurgan, and is now known as the 
Bay of Galway. ‘These islets take 
the first shock of the Atlantic bil- 
lows rolling in with the full force 
of the American winds. 
** Lonely they stand, 
Like some old Druid pillars, by the sea, 


Worn by the foam-flakes and the arrowy salts 
Blown blighting from the surge.” 


They were called Ara Mor (the 
great island), Inis Meadom (the 
middle island), and Inis Oirthir 
(the most easterly island), and 
have been for ages remarkable 
for the rude architecture, in the 
ancient style of pagan masonry, 
that lies along their weather-beat- 
en cliffs, headlands, and sheltered 
nooks, in a scattered and broken 
condition. They who first thought 
of setting up their architecture in 
such places must certainly have 
been a people driven away and 
into the ocean by those who, in 
the early centuries of our era, felt 
the force of some strong influence 
bearing on them from the east; and 
the traditional records of that peri- 
od assure us that they were pagans 
recoiling from the advance of Chris- 
tianity. They were, in fact, those 
whom the Irish annalists and poets 
called the Firbolgs, who were beat- 
en by the Tuatha de Danans in the 
battle of Moytura—a field on the 
isthmus between Lough Mask and 
Lough Corrib—and driven from 
the mainland of Connaught into 
the isles of the sea. Here they 
resided for ages, claiming kindred 
with the Firbolgs of other western 
islands off the coasts of Ireland 
and Scotland, making a savage live- 
lihood after the manner of their 
piratical cousins, the Picts and 
Scots, and housing themselves, 
like other troglodytes, in crannoges 
and aherlas, for which they found 
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plenty of material on that stony- 
hearted soil. They also built crom- 
lechs and towers after the ancestral 
pagan fashion. 

But the Firbolgs lived in a peri- 
od of transition. The Christian 
missionaries were in the rest of 
Ireland, and in time found their 
way to the islets of Ara, where 
everything underwent what may be 
called “asea-change.” The monks 
or teachers—for muinac is the old 
Irish original of monk—dealt hu- 
manely with those pagans, imitated 
their simple style of building, and 
even turned the old aher/as into 
Christian churches, retaining the 
name aher/a, and giving it, in time, 
the improved and poetical shape of 
ortel, They also seem to have 
adopted the old fashion of the 
round tower; and Petrie seems 
to argue very correctly when he 
maintains that many of those tow- 
ers had an ecclesiastical origin in 
Ireland. In its first diffusion 
Christianity had respect to the tra- 
ditions and customary reverences 
of the human race, guided in this 
by the sentiments of St. Paul, St. 
Gregory, and a number of others, 
who succeeded all the better in 
their mission for their tenderness 
towards their misguided fellow- 
beings. As regards the progress 
of Christianity in Ireland, no great 
change was ever brought about in 
amore gentle way. The Firbolgs 
seem to have been won by the gen- 
tleness of St. Patrick, St. Columba, 
St. Adamnan, and the rest, and 
never ill-used any of them. It must 
be said for the Irish that in all 
ages they have exhibited a very 
kindly and intellectual respect for 
those civilizing sister-agencies of 
religion and literature. 

But to return to our islets. The 
great island of Ara, which is about 
nine miles long, with an average of 
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about four in breadth, contains the 
ruins of fourteen temples and a 
mass of fragments which seem to 
be the remains of others. The 
walls of those rude edifices are 
without mortar—in the style of the 
old Asiatic Aoglas, which in Greece 
were called &yclop, or cyclop—and 
their doors are very low, like those 
of the first Pelasgian and Egyp- 
tian fanes. The chief of these 
structures is called the Cell of St. 
Benan, on the highest part of the 
island. It is a relic of the fifth or 
sixth century, and quite a curiosity 
for its size, being only eleven feet 
long by seven broad, with but one 
window, in the east wall. The old 
stone roof is gone; and the claghan, 
or house, of the priest that stood 
beside it is in ruins. Hard by is 
another stone structure called a 
cashel, and round it are a great 
many little stone huts in which the 
old monks had their lodging. 


A little way from St. Benan’s 
Cell is a fort built in Cromwell’s 
time from the ruins of the round 
tower of St. Eney, and of seven 
little chapels that had stood about 
it. The stump of the tower is still 


visible. There is a little temple 
called Teglach Enda on the beach 
near the place; and this is called 
the aher/a of St. Eney, long con- 
sidered the most sacred spot in all 
the Ara group; for that saint 
brought with him, they said, a hun- 
dred monks from Rome and settled 
them at Killeany. The little vil- 
lage of Kilronan has also its ruins 
—those of Teampul Assurey and 
St. Kieran—together with the 
grave of the saint and a holy well. 
Hard by is the “Church of the 
Four Saints,” one.of whom was 
Fursey, founder of the French 
abbey of Lagny on the Marne; 
and at a little distance are the 
ruins of the Zeampul Mac Duach, 
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the best specimen of Christian 
architecture on the islet, being 
thirty-seven feet long by nineteen 
feet wide. 

The record of these solitary 
ruins may seem trivial. But they 
have an authentic history, and 
that is vouched for by Dr. Mala- 
chias O’Kealy, Roman Catholic 
Archbishop of ‘Tuam in 1640, 
whose testimony is preserved in 
Colgan’s Acta Sanctorum Hibernia, 
p- 714, as follows : 


“The parish church (of the first island) 
commonly called Kill-Enda lies in the 
county of Galway and half-barony of 
Aran; and in it St. Endeus, or Enna, is 
venerated as patron on 21st of March. 
2. The church called 7Zeglach-Enda, to 
which is annexed a sepulchre of St. En- 
deus, with one hundred and twenty- 
seven other sepulchres wherein none 
but saints were ever buried. 3. The 
church called 7//-Enda, or the great 
church of Enda. 4. The church called 
Teampul Mic Ceanon. 5. The church 
called St. Mary. 6. The Teampul Be- 
nain. 7. The church of Mainistir Con- 
nachtach, or Connaught Monastery, on 
the ruins of which was built the chapel 
of St. Kieran. 8. The church called 
Kill-na-manach—i.e., the Cell of the 
Monks. g. The church called 7eampul 
Assurnuide, a church held in especial 
veneration. 10. The church called 7%- 
ampul na ceathrair aluinn—i.e., Church 
of the Four Saints, Fursey, Brendan, 
Conall, and Berchan. 11. The 7eampul 
Mac Duach, which is a beautiful church. 
11. The handsome parochial church call- 
ed ZTeampul Breccain, in which St. Brec- 
cain’s feast is celebrated on the 22d of 
May. 13. Another church near St. 
Breccain's, called Zeampul a Fuill.” 


So much for the church ruins on 
that largest of the three islets, Ara 
Mor. There are others of a secu- 
lar and pagan sort, and very nota- 
ble. On the western or weather 
side of the isle are the ruins of the 
Firbolg fortress Dun Angus, lying 
on the edge of a precipitous cliff 
over 300 feet above the sea. It 
has three enclosing walls, built of 
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uncemented stones, and its enclo- 
sure is 150 feet long by 140 in 
breadth. It was once, no doubt, 
a strong defence against the pirati- 
cal races of the stormy western 
isles. On that same western edge 
of Ara Mor stand the broken out- 
lines of another formidable fort, 
called Dhu Cahir, occupying its 
own precipitous cliff, and shut in 
on the land side by a huge wall 
over 200 feet long and 16 feet 
thick ; the surges presenting a ter- 
rible barrier on every other side. 
Within its enclosure are the ruins 
of a crowd of clochans, or huts, the 
quarters of the garrison, probably. 
On the northeast coast is another 
savage stone keep, Dun Onagh, 
three hundred feet in diameter. 
And there was yet another arzx, 
Dun Oghil, a precipice on which 
now stands the well-known light- 
house of the islet. 

Having traced the stony records 
of Ara Mor, we turn southward to 
Inis Meadom (middle island), and 
are first aware of the Fort of Con- 
chovar, a grand oval structure, two 
hundred and thirty feet one way 
and one hundred and sixteen the 
other, within a massive wall twenty 
feet in height, and situated on a 
cliff above the ocean. In its 
neighborhood, and under its pro- 
tection against the Picts of the 
Clyde or the corsairs of Armorica 
and Biscay, stood the church of 
St. Cananogh, an old cell with mas- 
sive walls and a stone roof; and in 
the neighborhood may be seen the 
remains of two other churches, one 
named from the Virgin Mary and 
the other called Seacht Micaire. 

On the third of this Aran group 
is visible, or traceable, a vast hold 
of the Firbolg times, within which 
was erected a strong medieval 
fortress of the O’Brien chieftains, 
who had a sort of custom-house 
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at the place, and obliged all ves- 
sels passing up to Lough Lurgan 
through the dea/ac, or strait, to pay 
toll. Near this place stands the 
Teampul Chomain, or the church of 
St. Kevin, a beautiful little relic of 
old times, presenting several ar- 
chitectural improvements of the 
twelfth century; and in the vicini- 
ty are visible the remains of the 
small church of St. Gobanat, a 
female saint of. the first ages, still 
remembered in the calendar of the 
Celtic antiquarians, and perhaps in 
the Irish hamlets of Kerry and Gal- 
way. Her day is the 14th of Feb- 
truary—that which we call St. Val- 
entine’s day. 

After this brief pilgrimage 
through the islets of Galwegian 
Ara the reader may be rational- 
ly astonished by the number of 
churches and shrines once crowd- 
ed within the narrow spaces of the 
three Aras. One would suppose a 
single church would be sufficient 
for each of those stony and savage- 
looking little skerries with their 
scanty population. And yet they 
were very probably more crowded 
than we are apt to fancy. ‘Their 
land was sterile; but they had the 
water, and that was always a grand 
source of human aliment and civi- 
lization. The oldest races of the 
world—as in Switzerland—multi- 
plied from their little villages fixed 
on piles above their lakes, and cities 
grew from such lacustrine begin- 
nings. “ Amsterdam was built up 
with herring-bones,” according to 
the old Dutch proverb; and it is 
very certain that the oldest city on 
our own continent of America had 
a similar origin. The city of Mex- 
ico grew out of the Pfahlbauten of 
the Lake Tezcuco. The people 
of those Ara islets gathered their 
floating harvests from the waters, 
in the shape of “lings, cods, hawk- 
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fish "—the enumeration is that of 
Roderic O’Flaherty, who in 1684 
wrote a history of his native Jar- 
Connaught—“ turbots, plaices,: ha- 
dogs, whitings, gurnards, makerels, 
herrings, pilchards,” and a corre- 
sponding variety of shell-fish of all 
sorts. The islanders would be in no 
great want of the means of living ; 
and for the rest, their rude buildings 
were necessities of the times they 
lived in. The greater part of them 
had the character of muinstreachs, 
or schools, to which students and 
lovers of literature would come to 
escape the predatory disturbances 
of the tribes inhabiting the main- 
land of Ireland, especially after 
Christianity had given an addition- 
al protection to those venerated 
localities. Those little orie/s of the 
saints were also colleges and ora- 
tories where the muineachs, or monks 
(“learners”) pursued their studies 
for the purpose of becoming priests 
or poets—the two names having 
nearly the same signification in 
those remote agesof Ireland. It is 
also interesting to note that the 
students of those rude monasteries 
were also named ao/aide (“men of 
science,” scholars), and that this 
name was generally written cuddee 
in later ages. The Irish culdees— 
professors alike of sacred and secu- 
lar literature—were honored ill 
over Europe as well as in the Cel- 
tic archipelago, and they seem to 
have been, if not the originators, 
at least the great lights and helpers, 
of the school which was termed 
“scholastic” in the middle ages. 
It will be remembered that Vergil 
belonged to that school or or- 
der of scientists—the man who in 
the eighth century anticipated the 
telluric and astronomic doctrine 
which subsequently made Koper- 
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nik of Thorn’ so celebrated. And 
it is not less interesting to note 
that the ancient Irish name of 
aolaide, or culdee, was reproduced 
in the middle ages to represent 
the various societies of craftsmen 


.and men of trades which then exist- 


ed in society—the gwilds. ‘These 
guilds were features of ancient so- 
ciety in Ireland, as they were, in 
fact, all over Europe. M. Boissier 
has devoted some of his space to 
such societies as they existed in 
Italy from the earliest times be- 
fore the beginning of our era. It 
may be gathered from the old re- 
cords of Rome that craftsmen of all 
sorts had their guilds or clubs for 
purposes of instruction, initiation, 
and mutual support. They had 
also their feast days, their repasts 
in common, and their “ suppers,” 
as they termed them, which were 
considered the grandest as well as 
the most genial features of their 
societies. 

The early church history of the 
Celtic west presents a great many 
traces of that old fashion of the 
culdees, or guilds, giving a very cu- 
rious interest—and perhaps some- 
thing of a contemporary interest— 
to that immemorial theme of human 
thought and progress. People in 
general are under a mistake with 
respect to the records of the church, 
regarding them as rather dull and un- 
attractive tothereader. But there 
is no necessity why they should be 
so. The early movements of the 
Christian teachers were blended 
with the movements and feelings 
of secular society, and are as much 
a part of history as the picturesque 
wars, emigrations, and the change- 
ful turmoil of men that are usually 
so interesting to the general reader. 
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ALARMISTS might readily imagine 
that the whole framework of Euro- 
pean society is breaking up. There 
is neither peace on earth nor good- 
will among men. There is an os- 
tensible peace among the nations, 
and international jealousies are 
scarcely at such a fever-heat as 
they were a year ago, or perhaps 
at any given period within the pre- 
sent century. ‘The chief reason of 
this is that the nations are fully oc- 
cupied with their internal disorders 
and financial distress. From Eng- 
land, Germany, Italy, from all the 
nations with the exception of France, 
comes the same story of actual suf- 
fering among the laboring and in- 
dustrial classes, and of a still gloom- 
ier outlook in the future. In Eng- 
land there has been one series of 
gigantic strikes throughout the 
year; yet bad as “business” has 
been there, it has been and is con- 
fessedly worse in Germany. Eng- 
land is still the financial centre of 
the world, and a country undoubt- 
edly of vast wealth and resources ; 
yet it has been compelled this win- 
ter to open public subscriptions for 
the relief and support of its poor 
in important manufacturing centres, 
such as Sheffield, while the docks 
in Liverpool were closed in conse- 
quence of strikes... On the conti- 
nent of Europe the disease has 
stricken deeper, and the strifes 
there are not confined to workman 
and employer, but extend to rulers 
and ruled. ‘The sense of respect 
for authority of any kind is daily 
diminishing among the people, and 
attempts on the lives of heads of 
states are becoming common occur- 
rences. We do not here propose 
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inquiring into the cause of this; 
we only notice the fact. The 
cause has been investigated often 
enough in this magazine. Those 
who are anxious to refresh their 
memories need go no _ farther 
than the Sy/abus, in which the dis- 
orders that afflict modern society, 
government, and thought are 
clearly exposed. The “monarchs 
and statesmen” who, accord- 
ing to Lord Beaconsfield, govern 
Europe rejected the Syl/abus and 
clung to the errors it condemned. 
Those who regard themselves as 
the leaders of modern thought fol- 
lowed the monarchs and statesmen. 
But the errors were there although 
they refused to see them, and the 
voice of the church is the voice of 
divine authority, even though mo- 
dern thought refuses to accept it 
as such. Our Lord Jesus Christ, 
who founded the church to perpetu- 
ate and propagate his teachings 
and to be an infallible guide to 
men, said: “I am the way, the 
truth, and the life.” Ifthose words 
are true and real and living, mon- 
archs and statesmen, as well as 
their subjects, must accept them in 
all their fulness, must accept his 
church, must model their lives on 
his, must rule their daily actions 
by his teachings. If he is true and 
the church is his voice, the solemn 
decisions of the church are inspir- 
ed and sanctioned by him. But 
the rulers have rejected his church 
and rejected him. They are now 
reaping their reward. Whether we 
believe the church or not, the 
much-derided Sy//asus pointed out 
the very germs of the poison that 
is now working so fiercely in the 
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veins of human society and vitiat- 
ing all that is noble and good in it. 
Even those who rejected the Sy//a- 
bus, frightened at the evils that 
have since afflicted and now threat- 
en mankind, are beginning to tacit- 
ly acknowledge its truth. 
universal respect with which the 
first Encyclical Letter of our Holy 
Father, Leo XIII., was received 
by those for whom it was chiefly 
intended, and who are not of the 
fold, shows this. And what was 
that letter but an extension and 
amplification of some of the lead- 
ing points of the Sy//adus? Rulers 
strive in vain to strengthen their 
hands by bayonets and terror. 
Who provide them with the bayo- 
nets but the people? The people 
are growing weary. of forging 
their own chains, and the rulers 
who refuse to recognize this fact 
will sooner or later experience a 
rude awakening. The rule of 
blood and iron cannot last for any 
length of time in days when mo- 
narchs are necessarily brought so 
very near their subjects, when every- 
thing is called in question, when 
monarchs and statesmen make it 
their business to deny divine au- 
thority save so far as it is embodied 
in their own persons, which after 
all are composed of common enough 
clay. A change of base must be 
effected. If men would rule at all 
they must rule by justice and 
equity—for the welfare of the peo- 
ple, not for their personal aggran- 
dizement. They must strengthen 
their arms, not by cannon and ter- 
rorism, but by the love of their sub- 
jects, based on good deeds, a sense 
of public security, of personal liber- 
ty, and of such happiness as is af- 
forded to honest men in this world. 
There is no power to guide men to 
right thinking and right doing like 
the church of God, which must be 
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free to do its work among men. 
That which the rulers have so long 
regarded as their greatest enemy 
must be called in to resume its gen- 
tle and blessed sway, if they 
would turn aside the torrent of 
revolt against all that is right and 
good and sound which is now 
sweeping around the thrones and 
deluging the world. 


The Russian government is at 
last beginning to feel the force of 
ideas that have long been ferment- 
ing in the body politic and social 
of its people. ‘The ebullition is of 
the viclent order that long repres- 
sion is sure to engender. In no 
state to-day claiming to be civilized 
is the monarch so absolutely the 
head of the government as in Rus- 
sia. He is, in fact, the govern- 
ment. ‘There is no such thing as 
a Russian parliament; the Russian 
people has no sure and adequate 
representation in the government. 
The czar is the first, the middle, 
and the end of all affairs of state. 

It is against this system that 
Russian intelligence and Russian 
ignorance alike have long revolted ; 
for all alike feel the blind force of 
despotism. Such concessions as 
the reigning czar has made to the 
drift of the feelings of the age—the 
emancipation of the serfs, for in- 
stance—have affected neither the 
system nor the temper of his gov- 
ernment. All the thought, all the 
intelligence, all the feeling of 
Europe and of the civilized world 
is opposed to the Russian system. 
No Russian can read a foreign 
book or newspaper of any kind 
whatever without feeling how terri- 
bly he is behind others in the sense 
of all that makes manhood: free- 
dom of thought and of utterance; 
inviolability of the person; the 
strong sense that he is not a mere 
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chattel in the hands of an irrespon- 
sible power. Other governments 
may, and sometimes do, invade 
these rights in one shape or an- 
other; but sooner or later they 
either recognize their mistake and 
retrace their steps or come to 
grief. But from the days of Peter 
the Great downwards Russia, while 
making great material and some 
intellectual advances, has, in its 
system and form of government, 
practically’ stood still—a Western 
power under an Eastern despotism. 
But the very fact of material and 
intellectual advance among the 
people necessitates a correspond- 
ing advance and yielding from ab- 
solute usages on the part of the 
government. The constant con- 
tact with other peoples, the con- 
stant influx of new ideas, generates 
the desire to be like them in what 
they have of great and of good. 
Unless the czar invented a purely 
Romanoff religion, worship, and 
literature, and brought his people 
to accept that as their gospel of 
life in this world and of hope here- 
after, he could not expect to with- 
stand the ever-increasing torrent of 
western ideas. An absolute ruler, 
of course, may be very good and 
very wise and a great lover of his 
people; and as long as he is that 
his subjects may submit, though 
they secretly chafe under his rule. 
But he will not live for ever; they 
cannot trust him always; and they 
cannot trust his successor. Sub- 
jects have rights, so many and so sa- 
cred that they cannot be entrusted 
to the will or the whim of a single 
person. Such is the bitter experi- 
ence of all history. Men need many 
and. great safeguards against the 
encroachments of rulers. These 
safeguards have been persistent- 
ly refused in Russia, and it is for 
these that the terrible conspiracy 
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now raging there is striking in an 
apparently blind, aimless, and des- 
perate manner. 

For years past it was known in 
a vague way that there were strange 
knots of men and women banded 
together secretly in Russia to ac- 
complish men knew not what. As 
recently as a year ago the outside 
world knew little or nothing of the 
Nihilists. Suddenly a girl in broad 
day shot at a Russian official and 
missed him. She was brought to 
trial. She told a story of harrowing 
cruelty to political prisoners, of the 
hopelessness of any redress, and 
that the only means of bringing 
their wrongs before the world was 
the one she adopted—an attempt 
at assassination. Her guilt was 
undeniable, yet the jury acquitted 
her. The government immediately 
prohibited the trial by jury of such 
prisoners. The attempt of Vera 
Zassulitch was the beginning of a 
long and far more successful series 
of attacks on officials of all kinds. 
Though the prisons were filled to 
overflowing with suspected persons, 
the actual criminals in most cases 
escaped with an ease that was re- 
markable. The conspirators grew 
bolder, and issued their pamphlets 
and edicts in a constant shower 
and in the most high-handed man- 
ner. One official after another fell, 
and still the assassins escaped. 
Persons of every rank and of both 
sexes, in all departments of life and 
service, were arrested. Both po- 
lice and army were suspected of 
being tainted. At last an attempt 
was made on the emperor’s life by 
Sobolieff, an ex-schoolmaster, who 
who has since affirmed on oath that 
he was told off to kill the emperor, 
and that, though through dread of 
the threats hanging over him he 
shot at the czar, he purposely miss- 
ed him. From the circumstances 
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of the case the man’s account 
would seem to be true; for nothing 
short of the direct intervention of 
\Providence could under ordinary 
circumstances have saved the em- 
peror’s life. Since then Russia has 
been placed under military law, and 
no such thing as civil life in the 
ordinary sense exists there. The 
country offers a deplorable specta- 
cle of terrorism from above and 
terrorism from below. The at- 
tempts of assassins can win no sym- 
pathy from men of honest feelings. 
But if the ukase of the emperor pro- 
claiming military law be true, the 
wholesale measures adopted alto- 
gether exceed the requirements of 
thecase. Theukase expressly states 
that the conspiracy is the work of a 
small but desperate band of men; 
and inconsequenceall Russiais plac- 
ed in a state of siege, the life and lib- 
erty of every man and woman be- 
ing placed at the absolute disposal 
of the military governors appointed 
over the various provinces, while 
the most odious and repulsive re- 
strictions are set upon the conduct 
of daily life. The prisons are 
glutted, and Russia is practically 
converted into one vast prison. 
Life under present conditions is 
not worth living there. The Nihil- 
ists may be stamped out for the 
time being, but such a cure is not 
radical. They have done their 
work already. They have brought 
before the eyes of all the world 
the iniquitous system under which 
Russia is governed, and the general 
apathy of the people shows plainly 
enough to which side leans the 
sympathy of the masses. It is 
plain now that neither the war with 
Turkey nor the diplomatic issue 
at Berlin has increased the popu- 
larity of the czar or strengthened 
his government. ‘To the wild and 
desperate appeals for reform he op- 
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poses a tyranny that cannot fail, in 
the eyes of outsiders, to nullify to a 
great degree the genuine sense of 
alarm and outrage at the attempt 
made on his life. Russia refuses 
to stand still any longer; to shed 
its blood and lavish its money in 
very costly enterprises for the re- 
lief of peoples and the erection of 
new states with constitutional safe- 
guards and liberties to which Rus- 
sia herself has for ever been a 
stranger; and the czar will find 
that Russia is greater than he. 


The present government of 
France seems resolved on showing 
that names make little difference 
where the spirit is the same, and 
that a French republic can‘be every 
whit as intolerant and tyrannical as 
a Russian imperialism. Jules Fer- 
ry’s educational bill ‘is the most re- 
cent and startling instance in point. 
Its aim, however its author may 
strive to disguise it, is very plain 
and thoroughly understood by the 
general public. It purposes ban- 
ishing Catholic teachers and Ca- 
tholic teaching from the schools, 
lycées, colleges, and universities of 
France. All educational establish- 
ments are to be secularized. The 
privilege of granting degrees, which 
was conceded by the state in 1875, 
is to be withdrawn from the Catho- 
lic universities, five of which were 
founded since that date, and on the 
strength, of course, of the conces- 
sion. For the rest, as the project- 
ed law is now framed, no membe! 
of a religious congregation is to be 
permitted to give instruction, either 
in public or private, unless the con- 
gregation of which he is a member 
be especially authorized to teach. 
This measure will, if carried through, 
at once disarrange the whole system 
of education in France, in which 
the Catholic congregations of va- 
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rious kinds, male and female, play 
a very large and important part, 
and, as has been shown by every 
variety of test that can be applied, 
play it with the greatest credit to 
themselves, the very best results to 
their pupils, and to the advantage 
of the state. There is no question 
on this score. Official statistics, 
such as have been set forth in these 
columns, with regard to the con- 
gregational schools in Paris,* es- 
tablish the superiority of the schools 
under Catholic control. Yet it is 
now proposed to remove this large 
body of educators, whose efficiency 
is proved and acknowledged, to 
either break up their establish- 
ments or transfer them to purely 
secular and state teachers, and to 
allow religion, Catholic or any oth- 
er, to have no part at all in the 
education of French children. 
Evade, disclaim, explain away as 


he may, such is the object of Jules 
Ferry’s bill, and the government is 
with him in the resolve to force it 


through. According to it the edu- 
cation of France is to be thorough- 
ly irreligious by order of the gov- 
ernment, and so irreligious that 
Catholic teachers are not even to 
have a chance of imparting reli- 
gious instruction either in the 
schools or in private. 

As the London TZimes tersely 
puts it, “this means war to the 
knife” between the state and the 
Catholic Church, and it is some 
satisfaction here to record that the 
expression of English public opin- 
ion, so far as we have had the op- 
portunity of seeing it in the Lon- 
don Times, Spectator, Saturday Re- 
wew, Pall Mall Gazette, and other 
journals, is one of utter and une- 
quivocal condemnation of so ini- 


_ *See “ The Proposed Expulsion of the Teach- 
ing Orde?s from the Public Schools of Paris,” Tue 
Catuoric Wortp, April, 1879. 
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quitous a scheme. Their religious 
prejudices, strong as they are, are 
not of such strength as to cause 
these journals to lose their heads 
or deprive them of their native 
sound sense. They see very clear- 
ly that the monopolization of edu- 
cation by the state in a govern- 
ment which, though it has some 
Protestant members in its cabinet, 
is practically and avowedly infidel 
is an assault on the very founda- 
tions of Christian morality and con- 
sequently of sound government. 

Zeal for “culture” and educa- 
tion in “the modern spirit” is 
Jules Ferry’s ostensible plea for 
this vast projected change in the 
French system of education. In 
distributing the prizes of the pro- 
vincial learned societies at the 
Sorbonne, April 19, he described 
the societies thus: “‘ Non-political, 
as belonging to the party of free 
research, with which a republican 
government would always be on 
good terms, for scientific or litera- 
ry progress promoted the educa- 
tion of the democracy. By culture 
alone were powerful democracies 
maintained.” 

The cant that these men use! 
“Free research!” French children 
and students are to be free hence- 
forth in everything save to learn 
that there is a God above them, 
who created this world and set 
them in it, with certain duties to 
him and to each other, for this 
is the sum of religion; but in this 
particular department of necessary 
human knowledge research is not 
to be “free,” “ progress” is abso- 
lutely prohibited, and “culture” 
made acrime. Thisintelligentadvo- 
cate of “free research” and “cul- 
ture” went on to describe French 
democracy vaguely as “the accu- 
mulated sum of past culture, indus- 
try ordeals, and as bent on liberty 
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and national liberty. He distrust- 
ed the pretended liberty which 
sought to split French youth into 
two parts, which, though of the 
same race and origin, would have 
different ideas both on the past and 
the future of France, and, though 
speaking one language, would end 
by not understanding each other. 
He rejected this liberty as the pre- 
cursor of servitude and despotism ; 
consequently, despite clamor and 
insults, sophisms and petitions, the 
government would persist in re- 
claiming the rights of the state with 
regard to education. They would 
maintain the supremacy of the 
state; they did not aim at mono- 
poly, but at control and guaran- 
tees, and they were confident of 
their eventual success; for in 
France there was always success 
when they relied on constant na- 
tional tradition and on the aspira- 
tions of the modern spirit.” 


What the French democracy may 


be remains yet to be seen. Sound- 
ing phrases will affect it in nowise. 
We hope the democracy zs “ bent 
on liberty and national liberty.” 
If so, it will speedily reject M. 
Ferry’s bill. It is plain enough 
from his own words that M. Ferry 
is in love with liberty so long as 
it is on his side; but altogether 
against it when it favors those ras- 
cals, the Catholics. And there the 
matter stands at present. 

Did M. Ferry complain that Ca- 
tholic teaching was inadequate, 
and that government teaching was 
better, the question would rest on 
an altogether different ground. 
He would then have been relieved 
of the harsh resource of closing the 
Catholic schools. The question, 
however, on this point is decided 
against him beforehand. French 
parents, often without any special 
claim to piety, prefer to send their 
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children to the congregational 
schools for the simple reason thai 
they get there better care, training, 
and education. If the government 
schools were superior, the others 
would soon find themselves empty, 
and there would be no need of re- 
strictive measures under the ab- 
surd claim of love of liberty and 
culture. The fact is the bill is 
utterly indefensible on whatever 
ground it is viewed. Competition 
is good and healthy; without it 
education is deprived of its con- 
stant spur. The state monopoly 
of education which M. Ferry disa- 
vows, but which is really the object 
of his bill, puts an end to all such 
competition. 

The author of the bill, being 
hard pressed for its justification, 
searches about among old legal 
enactments for precedents. There 
are no lawful precedents for wrong 
acts. France has millions of Ca- 
tholics, and they will have Catholic 
education. The French hierarchy, 
the clergy, the Catholic laity are 
uniting in petitioning the govern- 
ment to refuse its sanction to this 
bill. Judging by the present tem- 
per of the government, their peti- 
tions are likely to be unavailing. 
And what then? Is Catholic edu- 
cation to cease in France? 

What then? Why, there will be 
nothing left then ‘but for the Ca- 
tholics of France to brave the 
government and open their schools 
and colleges in face of its outra- 
geous mandate, as Lacordaire and 
his companions did in 1820. Men 
in all lands who have any respect 
for civil and religious liberty will 
support them, They have a noble 
opportunity. Let them seize it 
unhesitatingly. Let the govern- 
ment work its will, the world will 
soon see on which side is law, 
order, freedom, and morality. ‘The 
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shackling of education is impossi- 
ble in these days. It may suc- 
ceed for a time, but cannot last; 
least of all can it succeed in a 
land claiming to be free. We ex- 
hort our brethren in France to be 
brave; to open their schools in the 
eyes of day in every town in 
France; to teach in them with the 
orders, or persons devoted to that 
purpose by the wisdom, love of 
learning, and providence of the 


church in all ages. If closed by 
the government in one place, let 
them open in another, always bold- 
ly and unhesitatingly. It will cost 
something for the time being, but 
the moral sense and support of the 
world will be with them, and 
victory must be theirs. The bur- 
den of tyranny and oppression is 
all on one side in this contest for 
civil and religious liberty. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


SoutH AMERICA, January 3, 1879. 


To THE EpiTror oF THE CATHOLIC 
WorRLD: 


Dear Sir: A friend in Natchez has 
just sent me the October and November 
numbers of your magazine. In reading 
the review on Mazzella’s Treatise on 
Grace, No. 163, I resolved to write a few 
observations to you, even if they will 
reach you out of time, since I received 
the magazines quite late, and, besides, 
our mail facilities are quite scarce. The 
reviewer of Mazzella insinuates that the 
doctrine of his author “is only that 
which is most received and best estab- 
lished” even in questions which are 
open and free to admit of diverging 
opinions, since the author, after paying 
special regard to the system of the Tho- 
mists, follows the one of Molina, which 
is amply defended ; and the admiration 
of the reviewer for the prudence of Maz- 
zella when using his *‘ strongest argu- 
ments” is unbounded. Now, I think it 
very questionable that Molinism is ac- 
cepted more than Thomism; should it 
be so, it would be owing only to certain 
papers which manufacture public opin- 
ion so as to remain always with the best 
litigant. About 1860 I learned from Sal- 
zano’s Lcclesiastical History that Tho- 
mism was preferable to Molinism; as I 
knew the man, I accepted his conclu- 
sion, but failed to study his reasons. 
Since, however, your reviewer is quite 
jubilant over the philosophy of Mazzella, 


because ‘‘ philosophy is at the bottom of 
all theology, and right philosophical 
views are necessary for a coherent view 
in theology,” I take courage in depre- 
cating these unlimited praises of Molin- 
ism in the pages of THE CATHOLIC 
WoRLD, because it has tried to follow (in 
my humble judgment) a better philoso- 
phic system than the one of Molinists. 

A true Molinist will make an “ hon- 
orable exception” to the scholastic axi- 
om, omne quod esi in potentia non reduci- 
tur in actum nisi per id quod est actu ; yet 
it affects the highest logic of the writings 
of St. Thomas. On this principle and 
scholastic axiom the Thomists build 
their system. With this principle and 
their matter and form, causality and po- 
tentiality, cause and effect, first and se- 
cond act, actus composi’us and divisus (the 
reduplicative), that God is almighty, 
hence his causing should not be meas- 
ured by the limited power man has of 
causing, etc., etc., they conclude that 
“God moves the will of man in a way 
corresponding to man’s nature—viz., 
without impairing man’s liberty.” This 
conclusion is obscure, and the Thomists 
grant it; but did not Balmes wish for 
“more light” about space, time, exten- 
sion? Or else do all know the essence 
of light or electricity? No Thomist 
will pretend to explain a mystery, but 
he tries to give only a coherent view 
in theology based on right philosophical 
ground ; in this he succeeds better than 
any Molinist. 
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The reviewer, to make more efficient 
his praises of Molinism, alludes to the 
encomiums lavished on Mazzella by the 
Civilta Cattolica, and styles it “a perio- 
dical of unquestioned authority in these 
matters.” Such a broad assertion is an 
unbecoming flattery! The ‘Italian pe- 
riodical, in its No. 681, gives a second re- 
view to Mazzella (which every one should 
have expected !), thus summed up at 
page 329: ‘‘ We gave ourselves with an 
immense love to the study of the Tho- 
mistic philosophy, and more than twen- 
ty-five years ago we unfurled high its 
banner, courageously braving the aber- 
rations of public opinion. Jt appears 
to us, then, that we have some right 
to be believed when we say that the 
more we studied the more we became 
convinced that pred.t rmination has no- 
thing to do with St. Thomas.” These 
lines would ill fit a Liberatore, who al- 
ways conversed otherwise ; they are im- 
personal, and one must deal with their 
meaning alone. It is true that the Je- 
suits have done a good deal for the 
scholastic philosophy—everlasting honor 
and glory be to them for this their good 
deed !—however, the secular clergy of 
Naples, headed by San Severino, should 
be allowed a fair share of the honors. 
But it is mo¢ true that predetermination 
has nothing to do with St. Thomas, since 
his philosophical principles lead to it, 
firstly ; and, secondly, the system and the 
very word predetermination are to be found 
in Quidlid, xii. art. iv. vol. 9, page 621, 
column 2, Fianadori’s edition, 1859. 
The authority of the Civilta Cattolica is 
not quite so dogmatically unquestion- 
able“ in these matters,” and the reviewer 
could and should have known that his 
broad “puff” to it might be found 
aliunde a servile flattery. While we are 
at the whimsical question of names, I 
remember that in the spring of 1862 a 
quite young Dominican priest in Rome 
showed to Liberatore, in a pamphlet of 
three hundred pages, that his, Libera- 
tore’s, solution of a great metaphysical 
problem ‘‘ was wanting in truth and op- 
posed to St. Thomas.” Here was no 
question of words. But Liberatore knew 
better than open a fight on philosophical 
ground with scholastic principles ; he 
answered not. Secchi, however, came 
to the rescue, forcing a side show to get 
people to laugh at the pretentious young 
priest, who “‘ about Molinism had used 
all the old arguments of the school.” 
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The young Dominican, though taken 
at a disadvantage by Secchi, showed 
“game”; he had to acknowledge Sec- 
chi’s superiority about meteorology, the 
sun-spots, the deviation of the pendu- 
lum, the variation of the needle, etc., etc., 
but, coming to principles, he handled Sec- 
chi rather roughly, and threw him into 
Cartesianism head foremost, and the 
main question remained where it was. 
In 1876 Zigliara published by the types 
of Propagandaa Summa Philosophica. In 
its third vol., page 393, Liberatore’s argu- 
ment is again honored with nego supposi- 
tum and the exposition of the supposi- 
tion ; but Liberatore speaks not. 

My question with you is not what sys- 
tem you should have, much less I wish 
you to enlighten public opinion if your 
interest compel you to echo it, but only 
to remonstrate with you for the injured 
interests of our students ; the unlimited 
partiality for a system in your influential 
pages isdangeroustothem. Addiscentem 
oportet credere; authority goes a good 
way with students. 

Should you find herein aught offen- 
sive, please ascribe it to my ignorance 
alone, because we Catholics in these 
parts feel a kind of “family pride” in 
the press over which you preside. Nor 
do I intend to belittle the Jesuits’ school, 
whereat Iam proud tu have gota B.D., and 
to them personally, as to other teachers, 
I owe gratitude ; only I thought that you 
had lost sight of the “ Americans love 
fair play,” and therefore wrote to you 
accordingly. 

With most cordial best wishes, and 
compliments of the season, I remain, 

Your obedient servant, 
NICHOLAS MIALEZ, 


We publish the piquant letter of 
our South American friend at the 
earliest date after its reception 
which we have found convenient. 
We assure the writer that we are 
not offended at his freedom of ex- 
pression. We are, moreover, na- 
turally quite flattered at discover- 
ing how much interest is taken in 
our humble efforts at so great a 
distance. We will not attempt a 
discussion with our learned friend 
on the merits of the question of 
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physical premotion. Those who 
have had the direction of THE CaTH- 
otic WorLD have given a prefer- 
ence to Molinism because it so hap- 
pens that they personally hold it to 
be more probable tian any other 
theory. ‘They are, however, not 
quite so exclusive as the writer of 
the lettersupposes. The text-book 
used in the Paulist seminary is not 
Molinistic in its treatment of the 
doctrine of grace, but decidedly of 
another tone. Bonal is the author 
who is first put into the hands of 
the Paulist students by their dog- 
matic professor, and one of the au- 
thors whom he prefers and recom- 
mends to his pupils is Billuart. If 
our friend reads regularly THE 
CaTHOLIC Wor LD he will also per- 
ceive that it has admitted to its 
columns a series of essays now in 
course of publication which are 
written in, the contrary sense to 
Molinism. It is our opinion that 
Molinism is really the system which 
is by far the most commonly held 
among the clergy of the United 
States, Great Britain, France, and 
other countries where the English 
and French languages are spoken. 
We will not assert positively the 
same of Italy, Germany, and Spain, 
though we believe it may be said 
with truth, in a general sense, that 
the adherents of the older Domini- 
can school are everywhere in the 
minority, although we acknowledge 
that this minority is most respecta- 
ble and includes a number of men 
distinguished as philosophers and 
theologians. 

As for the authority of the C7zi/- 
ta Cattolica or any other periodical, 
it is of course perfectly well under- 


stood in Morth America that it is 
not a dogmatic authority, but a 
moral weight and influence, arising 
from the learning and the power of 
reason manifested by the writers in 
the same, to which any of these lay 
claim, or which is accorded to them 
by persons who have a good share 
of common sense. 

‘The merits of San Severino and 
other eminent writers of the Nea- 
politan clergy and laity are fre- 
quently recognized and lauded by 
the Civilta, and by Father Liberatore 
himself, who is one of the most 
courteous of writers, toward adver- 
saries as well as friends, and, we 
suspect, was rather moved by com- 
passion than fear when he chose to 
leave the young friend of our cor- 
respondent unmolested in the en- 
joyment of his innocent pastime of 
“pitching Father Secchi into the 
middle of Cartesianism.” Let our 
friend make his mind easy about 
our theological students. They are 
quite as much disposed to form their 
own opinions as he could wish, and 
if they are disciples of Liberatore in 
philosophy and Mazzella in theo- 
logy, it is because these eminent 
writers have a certain art of con- 
vincing the mind by their reasoning 
on the most important questions, 
though in some others of minor 
consequence they may come short, 
which is not always found in wri- 
ters on philosophical or theological 
topics. We conclude by wishing 
our reverend friend a happy Easter 
in return for his happy New Year, 
though it may be as long after Eas- 
ter when he receives our greeting as 
it was after New Year’s when hisown 
reached our hyperborean region. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


COUNTER-POINTS IN CANON Law: a Re- 
ply to the Pamphlet Points in Canon 
Law and to the American Catholic 
Quarterly Review of October, 1878. 
By Rev. S. B. Smith, D.D. Newark: 
J. J. O'Connor & Co. 1879. 


Dr. Smith deserves a great deal of 
credit for this reply to the criticisms 
made upon him. We may say that it 
has really been a piece of good fortune 
for him to be attacked ; for it has given 
him an opportunity to show not only a 
knowledge of the subjects to which he 
has devoted himself that could not 
otherwise have been displayed, but also 
a singular degree of good temper under 
very considerable provocation. To an- 
swer calmly and charitably a pamphlet 
written in the style of that which opened 
this controversy shows him to be pos- 
sessed of a rare degree of self-control. 

We expected great ability to be shown 
in the defence which it was announced 
that Dr. Smith would make; but we 
must confess we did not expect that he 
would be so successful as he has been 
in maintaining his positions. 

On the first point—namely, the form of 
confirmation of the Baltimore decrees— 
Dr. Smith makes out a specially strong 
case, strengthened, of course, by the ne- 
cessity, in itself sufficiently obvious, but 
proved by him on excellent authority 
(p. 19), resting on his adversaries, of 
taking the burden of proof on them- 
selves. To put it on him would be as 
unfair as to accuse him of a factious 
spirit, or even of acting like one having 
such a spirit, in refusing to accept an 
obligation not clearly established. It 
must be remembered throughout that Dr. 
Smith is not writing a spiritual book ; 
he is treating of questions of positive 
law, which must be treated according to 
strict legal principles. Minimizing in 
such things is no indication whatever of 
a spirit of disobedience, as is sufficiently 
evident from the example of the saints 
themselves. It would be equally unfair, 


and also something of an imputation on 
the wisdom of the church, to make it 
seem as though a confirmation in forma 
communi. was of no use, and that Dr. 


- 
Smith, by taking that view of the con- 
firmation actually given, was depriving 
the council of all practical value. 

On the question of the “ jura stole,” 
on which he has also given very strong 
and convincing arguments, a remark 
similar to that above may well be made. 
The question is here simply, not what 
the practical conduct should be of a 
priest who wishes to conform to the 
spirit of the Gospel, but what is actually 
the law of God and of the church on the 
subject. It seems to consist properly of 
two. The first is, whether a priest can 
be condemned as guilty of simony who 
should demand, after the performance 
of an ecclesiastical function, the stipend 
which law or laudable custom has as- 
signed to it. It does not need to be 
proved that such a demand might in 
many, or evenin the great majority of, 
cases savor of avarice or give scandal ; 
it may often be inexpedient, and even 
sinful, all things being considered, to 
claim one’s just rights ; the questicn is 
whether the “jus stole” be really a 
“jus” or strict right, and how far that 
right extends. If it be an obligation 
per modum stipendii, duly placed on the 
consciences of the people, it is evidently 
a right on the part of the priest. And if 
it be a right, it is evidently not simonia- 
cal, or in any way fer se sinful, to ask for 
it. The second question is whether the 
proper authorities, to whom the execu- 
tion of the law of the church has been 
committed, can compel by external pen- 
alties the giving of this right. It seems 
perfectly plain that they do not act id/e 
gitimately in doing so; it is almost 
equally plain that cases may arise in 
which it will be no sin of any kind on 
their part, and in fact that it may some- 
times even be required by the duties of 
their office. 

With regard to the question of the pub- 
lication of the decree “ 7ametsi,” and the 
consequent establishment of the impedi- 
ment of clandestinity in this country, we 
have already, ina preceding notice, suffi- 
ciently expressed our views in opposi- 
tion to the sweeping statements of the 
original Pamphlet. We have nothing to 
add to Dr. Smith’s able refutation of its 
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assertions—assertions that may, without 
violating charity, be considered sensa- 
tional rather than sound, and to rest in 
their most important part on an inter- 
pretation of a document which may be 
admitted as theoretically a probable one, 
but practically otherwise, being insuffi- 
cient to establish any obligation in the 
face of probable opinions to the contra- 
ty, to say nothing of custom not con- 
demned by the church. But it would 
be evidently unfair to accuse the author 
of the LZiements, either in the first 
volume of his work, as he himself re- 
marks, or in his present answer, of in- 
sufficient treatment of asubject on which 
he has not as yet properly entered ; as 
much so as to find fault with him for 
not incorporating all the diocesan laws 
of the United States into his treatise, as 
the Pamphlet seems to consider him 
bound to do in its remarks on Paschal 
Communion. 

In no part of the present reply of Dr. 
Smith is his learning and accuracy of 
thought more conspicuous than in his 
chapter on the ‘‘ Irremovability of Parish 
Priests.” ‘lhe question is here precisely 
whether a parish priest canonically con- 
Stituted is by the general law of the 
church removable ad nutum, or in per- 
petual possession, subject only to dis- 
missal for grave causes “in jure ex- 
pressas.” That there are parish priests, 
even in great numbers, who are remova- 
ble, does not prove that removability is 
now the law of the church, any more 
than the fact that the abstinence on Sat- 
urday is now a thing almost of the past 
shows that it is not even now the general 
law of the church, in the strict and tech- 
nical sense. Whether the authorities 
and arguments brought forward on the 
side of irremovability are conclusive or 
not is a question which is, of course, 
open to discussion ; but one thing seems 
certain, that if it can be proved that at 
any time whatever it has been the law of 
the church, it must still be considered to 
be so, unless changed by positive enact- 
ment proceeding from the Head of the 
church, or by general custom tacitly 
sanctioned by him under the proper con- 
ditions. The allowing of removability 
in One country or another proves noth- 
ing, unless it can be shown that the al- 
lowance was made as an interpretation 
of the law, not as a dispensation or re- 
laxation from it, which last Dr. Smith 
very clearly shows to have been the case 
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in the reply of Pope Gregory XVI. in 
1845. 

With regard to the question of the re- 
movability of our own pastors, though 
it has, of course, taken an entirely new 
shape since the instruction of last year 
was received from the Propaganda, it is 
still an important one for Dr. Smith’s jus- 
tification. He shows that pastors who are 
removable ad mu/um cannot, according to 
good authorities, be removed in certain 
cases without cause, and that these cases 
may be shown to exist and the removal 
declared invalid. by the legitimate su- 
perior, though meanwhile the removal 
must, for the sake of discipline, be prac- 
tically considered as valid. 

So far his position seems to us unex- 
ceptionable. But he goes further, if we 
mistake not, and considers it at least 
probable that all kinds of delegated ju- 
risdiction are subject to the same decla- 
ration of invalidity in their removal with- 
out cause. It is of jurisdiction in the 
Sacrament of Penance that he specially 
speaks, and here, it seems to us, his ar- 
gument is wanting in its usual conclu- 
siveness. For he adduces the opinion 
of Coninck, Suarez, and others quoted 
by St. Alphonsus, and considered pro- 
bable by others, and apparently by St. 
Alphonsus himself, to the effect that a/- 
probation cannot be always validly with- 
drawn without cause, and extends the 
same to delegated jurisdiction, on the 
ground that the two are necessarily unit- 
ed for practical purposes. But this is 
a theoretical question, not a practical 
one; and it does not follow that juris- 
diction cannot be withdrawn because the 
approbation would be useless without 
it, for that might well remain, inopera- 
tive, it is true, but really existing, and 
not requiring to be renewed when juris- 
diction was again given. So the with- 
drawal of jurisdiction without cause 
would not be contrary to the opinion of 
the theologians named. In fact, a similar 
case to this exists in the withdrawal of 
episcopal approbation from some regu- 
lar confessor, his jurisdiction, even out- 
side of his order, remaining meanwhile 
untouched and not needing to be renew- 
ed with the approbation, though in the 
meantime it is practically inoperative as 
regards the people. 

It seems to us that the argument could 
only be made a pari ; but there is cer- 
tainly a greater reason against the with- 
drawal of approbation than that of juris- 
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diction without any cause furnished by 
the subject ; for approbation is an act of 
judgment on his qualities, whereas ju- 
risdiction, especially if itbe merely local, 
may well be conferred on him or taken 
away for reasons not concerning him at 
all. A subordinate has a real right to 
approbation as long as he continues 
worthy of it, but not necessarily to ju- 
risdiction, at least as it seems to us. 

This is really the only criticism which 
we have to make on Dr. Smith’s reply. 
We regard his views on the * Jmprima- 
tur” as tenable, though perhaps here he 
may seem to carry principles of inter- 
pretation rather toanextreme. But here 
again it is a question, not of what course 
he would recommend to others, or him- 
self observe, but of what the real state 
of the law must be considered to be, and 
of how far a strict obligation can really 
be laid on the conscience. The church 
has in matters like this, especially where 
censures were involved, given all the 
liberty possible; and it is the true pro- 
vince of a writer on canon law to make 
all possible examinations of the text of 
any law seeming to have a wide bearing, 
to see if it will not admit of a more be- 
nignant interpretation. Here is certain- 
ly an opportunity for him to be guided 
by the spirit of the Gospel, in not laying 
on men’s shoulders burdens heavier than 
they can, or at any rate will, bear. 

In conclusion, we heartily congratu- 
late Dr. Smith on his triumphant vindi- 
cation of himself, and think that the con- 
troversy into which he has been drawn 
will serve still further to increase his 
deserved reputation as a canonist, pro- 
mote the sale of his work, and attract 
interest to that portion of it yet to come. 


THEOLOGIZ DocGMATIC# COMPENDIUM. 
H. Hurter, S.J. Second edition. 
Innspruck, 1878. New York: Pustet. 


On the first appearance of Father 
Hurter’s Compendium, in 1876, La Revue 
des Sciences Ecclésiastiques praised it in 
the following terms: ‘‘ We do not hesi- 
tate to express the conviction that this 
work is a very great improvement upon 
the ordinary text-books. It is, indeed, 
a compendium, but it is a complete one, 
including everything essential, and meet- 
ing satisfactorily all that we need to 
have in a compendium. The author 
has displayed a remarkable precision of 
expression and philosophical depth, to- 
gether with a secure exposition of doc- 
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trine, and a general intellectual culture 
which is only too often wanting in the 
compilers of our theological school- 
books. He is no mere theologian, but 
a scholar in the strictest sense of the 
word, and this quality is nowadays more 
indispensable than it has ever been in a 
theological writer. We regard this work 


as supplying a need that several other 


authors have attempted to satisfy, but 
have failed of success in their effort: 
the need of a dogmatic course for be- 
ginners and more advanced students, 
easy to be grasped and yet truly scien- 
tific, holding firmly, on the one hand, to 
tradition, and on the other making suit- 
ably available the results and new dis- 
coveries of the sciences, a product of 
really scientific labors of such a kind 
as not to frighten away our young peo- 
ple from scientific research.” 

We can endorse this most favorable 
judgment without much _ reservation. 
Among the noteworthy excellencies of 
its particular parts, we would designate 
especially the clear exposition of the 
natural and supernatural orders, of ori- 
ginal sin, and of the distinction between 
the submission due to that authority of 
the church which is infallible, and that 
doctrinal authority in the church which 
is legitimate though not sanctioned by a 
guarantee of absolute infallibility. We 
are particularly pleased, moreover, that 
the author has withheld his approbation 
from the obsolete and scientifically un- 
tenable theory, which we are always 
sorry to see advocated by any learned 
theologian, that the universe was creat- 
ed outright, a few thousand years ago, 
in six days of twenty-four hours’ dura- 
tion. Exegetically, we do not think 
there are any conclusive reasons for this 
interpretation, there is no decisive rea- 
son for it from authority, and we regard 
adhesion to it as placing a great and 
most unnecessary obstacle in the way of 
a rational defence of the inspired truth 
and divine authority of the Holy Scrip- 
tures. In the exposition of that most 
difficult topic, the formal object of faith 
in its relation with the rational motives 
of credibility, we think that the author 
has been too succinct and incomplete, 
although he has given his own opinion 
clearly and distinctly enough to satisfy 
those who have not paid attention to the 
reasons which militate against it and in 
favor of the opinion of Suarez and Father 
Mazzella. We abstain from any minute 
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criticism of Father Hurter’s 7heology, 
and content ourselves with a general ex- 
pression of our opinion, that for advanc- 
ed students, and for the use of the clergy, 
it is the best and most satisfactory com- 
pendium which we have had the oppor- 
tunity of examining. Of course it does 
not compete with works of the order of 
Cardinal Franzelin’s 7yeatises and the 
Woodstock Ccurse. It is primarily in- 
tended as a text-book, and is therefore 
intentionally compendious. Text-books 
must be judged, not only by a standard 
of value which measures their relative 
excellence as succinct and complete 
compendiums of systematic theology, 
but also by their aptitude to the 
minds of students and the practical 
use of the class-room. In this regard 
we consider the older manuals prepared 
before the Council of the Vatican as no 
longer available, whatever their intrinsic 
merits may be. It seems to us quite 
unreasonable to continue the use of Lie- 
bermann, Bouvier, or even Perrone or 
Kenrick, if we can have a perfectly satis- 
factory substitute for any one of these or 
similar manuals, prepared since the de- 
finitions of the last council were pro- 
mulgated. In a comparison of class- 
books for practical use, we put aside, 
therefore, all consideration of any as 
eligible, except those which are recent. 
In this view Hurter and Bonal are, to 
our thinking, the two principal compe- 
titors for the palm. 

For Germany, very likely Hurter may 
be the best extant text-book. We are 
inclined to think that for general use in 
seminaries Bonal is, in some respects, 
preferable. For the most capable stu- 
dents, each one of these distinguished 
authors supplements the other in such a 
way, that the two together would furnish 
an elementary system of dogmatic theo- 
logy, on which the most complete and 
solid foundation would be laid for more 
extensive study at a future period. Bo- 
nal is easier, shorter, simpler than Hur- 
ter. There is a less copious erudition 
displayed in his pages. Yet, he has an 
uncommon art of going to the depths of 
a topic, gathering the essence and suc- 
culence of patristic, scholastic, and 
Scriptural doctrine, getting at the in- 
trinsic reasons of things, and presenting 
the result with that brevity, comprehen- 
siveness, and distinctness of language 
which is best adapted to the intelligence 
of beginners. There is more work left 
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for the professor, in expanding and sup- 
plementing the simple and elementary 
thesis presented by the author, but if the 
professor is competent, his pupils will 
better understand his vivé voce explana- 
tions than those which are found in the 
pages of a book. If any one wishes to 
apply an easy test to the correctness of 
our statement, let him examine Bonal’s 
treatise de SSmd Trinitate. 

Unless new competitors of equal or 
superior merit appear in the field, we 
venture to predict that both Hurter and 
Bonal will obtain a wide popularity like 
that enjoyed for so long by the illus- 
trious Perrone in dogma, and Gury in 
morals. We venture to recommend to 
all those whose duty it is to determine 
what text-books shall be used in the 
seminaries of the United States, to ex- 
amine these two. In conclusion, we 
beg of Mr. Pustet to abrogate the vexa- 
tious European custom of putting a pa- 
per night-gown on his books, and to 
give them a decent suit of binding. 
Hurter’s Theology is admirably printed, 
but our copy is tumbling to pieces al- 
ready, and we must have the trouble of 
sending it to the binder. It will doubt- 
less be much more inconvenient to the 
students who may have to purchase the 
work, and to priests living in the coun- 
try, to get their volumes bound before they 
can use them, than it is for us. Besides, 
it costs each one more to pay for bind- 
ing a book than the additional price 
would be which a publisher could rea- 
sonably demand for a bound book. By 
all means let us have bound copies of 
books that are worth binding, especially 


when they are sent to an editor for no- 
tice. 


SonGs AND SONNETS. By Maurice F. 
Egan. 

It is impossible to read any of Mr. 
Egan’s verses, a few of which are here 
reproduced for private circulation, with- 
out feeling at once that he has the true 
poetic tone and touch. There is a rare 
grace and tenderness in all he does, and 
a classic sweetness that reminds one of 
Keats. He is unequal, however, and 
that is the very best sign in a young 
poet, or writer of any kind. The man 
who attains to a fixed level and runs in 
a steady groove, never moving higher or 
falling lower, or stepping for a moment 
out of his beaten track, even if it be to 
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make a mistake, is not like'y to be 
spurred into great things. Mr. Egan is 
vety fond of Theocritus, so we give his 
sonnet to that poet: 


** Daphnis is mute. and hidden nymphs complain, 
And mourning mingles with their fountains’ song ; 
Shepherds contend no more, as all day long 
They watch their sheep on the wide cypress- 


plain ; 
The master-voice is silent, songs are vain ; 
Blithe Pan is dead, and tales of ancient wrong, 
Done by the gods when gods and men were 


strong, 
Chanted to waxéd pipes, no prize can gain : 
O sweetest singer of the olden days, 
In dusty books your idyls rare seem dead ; 
The gods are gone, but poets never die ; 
Though men may turn their ears to newer lays, 
Sicilian nightingales enrapturéd 
Caught all your songs, and nightly thrill the 
sky.” 
And here is a sweet extract from the 
“Song of Cyclops to Galatea,” a para- 
phrase from Theocritus : 


* Last night I dreamed that I, a monster finned, 
Swam in the sea and saw you singing there ; 
I gave you lilies, and refreshing wind, 
Laden with odors of all flowers rare ; 
I gave you apples, as I kissed your hand, 
And reddest poppies from my richest land. 
** Oh ! brave the restless billows of your world: 
They toss and tremble ; see my cypress-grove, 
And bending laurels, and the tendrils curled 
Of honeyed grapes, and a fresh running trove 
In vine-crowned Etna, of pure running rills ! 
O Galatea, kill the scorn that kills !”’ 


We hope, however, that Mr. Egan will 
soon desert Theocritus for higher com- 
pany, nor linger too long among the 
“‘waxen lilacs,” and ‘tall reeds,” and 
‘*maidenhair,” and ‘‘fauns and dryads,” 
and “lowly dandelions,” and “ clover 
and cowslip-cups,” and ‘‘ carmine peach- 
es” of which he is very fond. There are 
men and women in the world worthy of a 
song. Souls are better than daisies and 
all the adornments of the idyllic property- 
shop. The spirit of paganism and mere 
nature-worship is apt to creep into young 
blood and deaden it to higher impulses. 
Surely the fierce days we live in ought 
to draw to themselves the poets’ fire ; 
yet many with gifts of great promise turn 
aside from to-day and waste themselves 
in out-of-the-way nooks, seeking for Mr. 
Matthew Arnold’s “sweetness and 
light,” which is only another name for 
a milk-and-water moral and mental re- 
gimen. Setting out to be discoverers, 
or builders, or architects of something, 
they fall early into bad company, and, if 
they do not sink in the mire, rise to the 
height of bric-a-brac and stay there. 
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Mr. Richard Watson Gilder, whose vol- 
ume, The P.et and his Master, was 1e- 
cently noticed in THE CATHOLIC WoRLD, 
is one of the younger poets whose ver- 
ses give promise of high things, if he only 
find them and pursue them. Mr. Egan 
is another. But if he would rise he 
must shed his Theocritan shell as speed- 
ily as possible. 


FAITH AND RATIONALISM. With Short 
Supplementary Essays on Related 
Topics. By George P. Fisher, D.D., 
Professor of Ecclesiastical History in 
Yale College. New York: Scribner. 
1879. 


This is a quite small and unpretend- 
ing volume, which grew out of a lecture 
that Dr. Fisher delivered at Princeton. 
It has more thought in it than some very 
bulky works, and the author makes a 
number of good points. In the outset 
the author describes himself as “ one 
who can claim to represent no ‘party or 
school in theology, but who feels himself 
drawn with an increasing conviction to 
the catholic truth which has been the 
life of Christian piety in all ages of the 
church.” Accordingly he quotes from 
or refers to St. Augustine, St. Bonaven- 
tura, Hugh of St. Victor, Cardinal New- 
man, as well asfrom Luther, Bacon, But- 
ler, and Schleiermacher. One of the 
leading ideas which he presents, and 
which he has before now most ably vin- 
dicated, is the historical basis of religion, 
and the evidence of the truth of Chris- 
tianity which its very existence presents. 

Another line of thought leads into the 
consideration of the grounds of firm con- 
viction and belief of the great and high 
truths of natural and revealed religion 
which are contained in implicit reason, 
and of the relation of the will, moral dis- 
positions, sentiments, and states of the 
affective nature to the intellect and their 
influence upon its apprehensions and 
judgments. It is just here that the 
question lies of the reasonableness and 
certitude of assent to matters which have 
not been and often cannot be the object 
of thorough study and scientific know- 
ledge, as in the case of the simple 
and unlearned. This isan intricate and 
most interesting subject. Dr. Fisher is 
in very close agreement with Cardinal 
Newman in his way of viewing it, and 
acknowledges his obligations to him in 
the most frank and generous manner: 
“ By the various writings of this author, 
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6n the foundations of religion, I have 
been stimulated and instructed in ways 
that do not always admit of specific ac- 
knowledgment” (p. 31). This is a new 
illustration of the extent and magnetic 
force of Newman’s influence on the mind 
of the present generation. We have 
often tried to discover the secret of it, 
and we think we have found it in the 
Grammar of Assent. It lies in the vivid 
apprehension of a great many impli- 
cit thoughts and sentiments which are 
working in a multitude of minds, to- 
gether with a remarkable power of giv- 
ing them explicit form in a charming 
style. There is a religious, a Chris- 
tian, a Catholic movement in the centu- 
ry, as well as an opposite movement. 
Among the thinking, reading class of 
the English-speaking world, Newman is 
the leader of the religious movement, 
because he interprets to them their 
thoughts in their own mother-tongue. 
He deals largely in history and facts of 
experience, and he gives an explanation 
of their sense, their meaning, their rela- 
tion to God’s providence and man’s sal- 
vation, from principles of faith and in 
harmony with sound reason and the dic- 
tates of the unperverted natural con- 
science. The current of Dr. Fisher's 
thoughts, in the present little volume, 
runs generally in the same direction. It 
is to be hoped that the religious current, 
which is deeper, swifter, and wider than 
the sceptical, materialistic, atheistical 
current, will in the coming age absorb 
and overmaster all opposing influences 
and obstacles, and turn all the powers 
of real knowledge and genuine science 
into their legitimate direction to serve 
Christianity. The greater number of the 
tolerably well-disposed people are tired 
of individualism and of theories hatch- 
ed by restless, ambitious innovators. 
They wish to fall back on the common, 
universal beliefs of the human race, and 
on the universal beliefs of Christendom. 
Even the /mdex and Mr. Frothingham 
confess that individualism and the ex- 
clusive use of private judgment have 
failed, and that common, unifying prin- 
ciples only are organic and constructive 
and controlling. Mr. Frothingham has 
dismissed his congregation and gone to 
Europe to prepare for constructing a 
new church, with a new faith, for a posi- 
tive renovation of mankind, on his re- 
turn. Unless he should succeed better 
than we anticipate he will, or something 
far superior to the religion of Christ be 
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established by a “ consensus of the com- 
petent,” we shall adhere to our belief in 
Jesus Christ and the church he founded, 
and continue to regard the unchange- 
able religion which is coeval with the 
beginning of the world as the one des- 
tined to last until the end of the same, 
We are happy to find that Dr. Fisher is 
of the same mind, and we trust he may 
continue to discover and make known 
more and more- of the real nature and 
divine truth of historical Christianity as 
the regenerating power for the present 
and the future as well as the past ages 
of the world. This-is a road which leads 
to certainty and agreement among those 
who hold the same first principles of na- 
tural and revealed theology, all summed 
up in the belief of the real divinity and 
humanity of the One who called himself 
the Principium qui et loguor vobis. Opin- 
ionum enim commenta delet dies ; nature 
judicia confirmat. 


THREE CATHOLIC REFORMERS OF THE 
FIFTEENTH CENTURY. By Mary H. 
Allies. London: Burns & Oates. 
1878. (For sale by the Catholic Pub- 


lication Society Co.) 


It is by just such books as this that 


‘‘Rome’s recruits” in England have 
been won to the fold. The Oratorian 
Lives of the Saints made a profound im- 
pression upon the English mind by their 
revelation of a saintship so much in ac- 
cord with the proverbial common sense 
of the people that the deepest effects of 
divine grace appeared, as they indeed 
are, the very flowering of our human na- 
ture. The rigid sanctimoniousness of 
the Puritan, and that pietistic effeminacy 
which Goethe sketches so masterly (Die 
Schine Seele), have been the only ideals 
of holiness held up to Protestantism. 
The burst of splendid heroism in the 
knightly saints of Spain, so beautifully 
drawn out in this book ; the contempla- 
tive life, which shelters under its loving 
wing so many holy and learned men; 
the passionate love of the poor which 
warms even this age of “gold”; the 
profound self-forgetfulness and abase- 
ment which made Napoleon I. say 
of Pius VII, “Bah! this is the first 
gentleman of Europe; he thinks not of 
himself”; and that supreme caritas, a 
word the fulness of whose meaning 
only the saints know, are sympathetical- 
ly described by one who bears the hon- 
ored name of him who has traced the 
Formation of Christendom. 
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The general theme of the book, whose 
unity of idea is admirably kept, is that 
the church is ever able to reform her 
children, provided they maintain the one- 
ness of the faith. The student of his- 
tory knows, for example, that the fif- 
teenth century was signally afflicted with 
the disputes of anti-popes ; the laxity 
which the spread of Hussism fostered in 
Northern Europe making still broader 
the road for the Reformation and the in- 
cursions of the Turks. Gibbon and Sis- 
mondi have ascribed to the Papacy the 
deliverance of modern society from these 
several pests. But they never thought 
that there stands at every pope’s side a 
saini, an angel clothed in human flesh, 
who, in the rough garb of a poor old 
begging friar, or the finished toilet of a 
“first gentleman of Europe,” is marvel- 
lously filled with the gifts of the Holy 
Ghost. 

St. Vincent Ferrer, St. Bernardine of 
Siena, and St. John Capistran would of 
themselves have redeemed a century of 
centuries. What the author says of St. 
Vincent's day applies strikingly to our 
own : 

“ He lived in times of strong passions, 
which had acted somewhat like a heresy in 
blinding the minds of men to the truth. 
His weapons were therefore twofold: 
there was the vocation to combat the 
passions, and the human learning as 
the natural arm against ignorance.” 

St. Vincent Ferrer was, by excellence, 
the greatest orator of the middle ages, 
and he was so precisely because he did 
not know it. St. Bernard (in vita S. 
Malachi) gives the oratorical palm to 
St. Malachy, although Bernard himself 
roused all Europe to the most difficult 
of the Crusades. What we have of the 
writings of the Doctor Mellifluus indi- 
cates the supreme realization of that 
“sweetness and light” for which Mat- 
thew Arnold and John Ruskin are seek- 
ing and imploring in modern literature. 
Ranzano has a few of St. Vincent's ser- 
mons (evidently badly reported, as an 
editor would say), and they strike one 
as rather poor and commonplace, until 
one begins to realize that the man who 
cried out, “ My beloved ones,” would 
have gladly died for one soul; and that 
*©O God !” meant to him a union with 
Jesus which, we fondly hope, is reserved 
for us when the Beatific Vision dawns 
upon our sight. 

The best characterization of the church 
is St. Augustine’s, “ Ever ancient, ever 
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new”; for the church, according to St. 
Paul, is the Body of Christ, her Loveand 
Beauty, of which Augustine wrote those 
immortal words. It is gratifying to ob- 
serve how unerringly Miss Allies ap- 
plics this great thought to the treatment 
of the saints, who reappear in the firma- 
ment of the church like stars whose 
light is never quenched, though the time 
of their conjunctures with the Sun may 
be deferred for ages. We cannot close 
this notice without a tribute to the clas- 
sic elegance of the style, which is a re- 
freshment in itself. 


GRANTs OF LAND AND GIFTS OF MONEY 
TO CATHOLIC AND NON-CATHOLIC IN- 
STITUTIONS IN NEw YorkK COMPARED. 
New York: The Catholic Publica- 
tion Society Co. 1879. 

The Catholic Publication Society Co. 
has here reproduced in pamphlet form 
the two articles on the charitable insti- 
tutions of New York and the donations 
to them in land and money which ap- 
peared in the April and May numbers of 
THE CATHOLIC WorLp. They form a 
complete and absolute refutation of all 
the calumnies that have ever appeared 
or ever could appear concerning the 
Catholic charitable institutions of New 


“York. The Protestant press and pulpit 


and platform are for ever ringing the 
changes on these wicked calumnies and 
outrageous charges, and are not likely 
to abandon their favorite amusement for 
many years to come. It is very impor- 
tant, therefore, that the truth, as here 
quietly and fully stated, should be made 
known and spread abroad over the 
country. Catholics should have this 
matter at their fingers’ends. This cheap 
little pamphlet will for all future time 
be an effectual extinguisher on any elo- 
quent gentleman who, like the unfortu- 
nate Mr. Clarence Cook in the Atlantic 
Monthly, is foolish enough to bring for- 
ward charges of this nature without first 
ascertaining whether they are true, and, 
secondly, whether in bringing them for- 
ward he is really not digging a pit for 
himself. Over and above this, the pam- 
phlet fotms a condensed and complete 
history of the charities of New York, 
and isthus of use and interest to all sorts 
of readers. 


Erratum —In the note preliminary to 
the canto from Dante’s ‘‘ Purgatorio,” in 
the present number, for ‘ir Frederick 
Pollock read Baron Pollock, and for 
Mr. Hazelfoot read Mr. Haselfoot. 





